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Preface 



Colloquial Tibetan: A Textbook of the Lhasa Dialect was composed by Tibetan Language Analyst 
Mr. Tseten Chonjore at the behest of Mr. Gyatsho Tshering, the former Director of Library of 
Tibetan Works & Archives (LTWA), Dharamsala. Although the initial composition was under- 
taken during the former director, I am extremely happy to see it go through the final phases of 
completion in my tenure. Therefore, on behalf of LTWA, I would like to express my sincere 
thanks to the former Director Mr. Gyatsho Tshering and the author Mr. Tseten Chonjor for 
making this publication possible. 

During the 40 years in exile, Tibetans relied heavily on bilingual usage of Tibetan and 
English, thereby resulting in significant relations with modern developing countries throughout 
the east and west. The consequential growth of literacy and widening of experiential exposure 
in Tibetan community entailed the need for an unanticipated advancement in the field of 
Tibetan language. Situation further demanded that Tibetans move with time, thus motivating 
us in the production of literature with quality par excellence. 

Taking into account the authors long experience in teaching Tibetan and English as a 
language, I am confident that this book proves its relevance for all learners ofTibetan language, 
especially in this most crucial period of our history. I congratulate him for his priceless 
contribution made through this virtuous endeavour. At this time, when new generation Tibetans 
are making an enormous effort in the preservation and dissemination ofTibetan language, I 
am hopeful that this book serves as an invaluable gift for the non-Tibetans seeking to learn and 
the Tibetans aspiring to improve their Tibetan skills. This book also adds to the treasure of 
other valuable texts published by LTWA and fulfills the main objectives of preserving Tibetan 
culture and tradition. I once again thank the author for collaborating in the publication of this 
book. Finally, I pray that the book provide inexhaustible joy to all its readers. 

Achok Rinpoche LosangThupten Thinley 
Director, LTWA 
21 November, 2002 
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Foreword 


It gives me great pleasure to write this Foreword to Tsetan Chonjore’s Colloquial Tibetan. In 
1 983 Tsetan began teaching “Second Year Modem Tibetan" to the students in Kathmandu with the 
University of Wisconsin’s College Year in Nepal program. Tsetan’s unique gifts as a Tibetan 
language teacher were immediately apparent, and he was encouraged to author a Tibetan language 
textbook using his classroom approach. During the next decade and a half Tsetan’s book gradually 
evolved, both assisted and delayed by his multiple teaching commitments. By 2000 enough por- 
tions of Colloquial Tibetan had been completed so that Tsetan could use them when he taught our 
Department’s “Elementary Modem Tibetan” course in Madison in summer school. In 2001 Tsetan 
once again taught “Elementary Modem Tibetan” in Madison in summer school, this time using a 
virtually completed version of Colloquial Tibetan. Tsetan’s students have universally praised his 
book for its contents and style. Best of all, they have learned a great deal of colloquial modem 
Tibetan using his book. Tsetan Chonjore's Colloquial Tibetan is an exciting new addition to the 
growing list of available Tibetan-language textbooks. Our Department and our University are pleased 
to have provided the academic context within which Tsetan has developed his book that is now, 
after eighteen years of his hard work, at last being published. 





Ellen Rafferty, Chair 

Department of Languages and Cultures of Asia 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 
Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


August 10, 2001 


TELEPHONE: 608/262-0524, 608/262-3012 FAX: 608/265-3538 EMAIL: LANCA5IA@FACSTAFF.WlSC.EDU 
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Author's Introduction 



The work presented in this text is the result of twenty years of teaching experience. During this time I have 
taught the Tibetan language to students in both the United States and Nepal. I have come to understand the 
subtleties of how my native language functions through years of research and constant encounter with students. 
It has been my goal, from the very beginning of my teaching career, to write a detailed grammatical analysis of 
the Lhasa colloquial. I would like to make the subtleties of this rich and unique language, 

m ore accessible to students and other Tibetan language teachers. The poetic title 
(A Garland ofZi) is presented here with the true feeling and sentiment that the value of this unique 
language and its subtleties is as precious as a Garland of Zi, the most revered of gems among Tibetans. 

The main focus of my research over the years has been to clarify the similarities and differences 
between literary and Lhasa colloquial grammar. I have striven to explain the special qualities of the Tibetan 
language simply, but clearly. I have accomplished this by developing a contextual teaching method, which 
introduces unique forms such as the personal/ impersonal perspective, the evidential categories carried by 
verbs and conjugations, the time-based aspect of the language, etc. 

Since 1983 1 have been working as the Tibetan Language Coordinator and Instructor for the University 
of Wisconsin's College Year in Nepal Program. Over the years I have been the Research Advisor and 
Fieldwork Coordinator for many undergraduate and graduate Tibetan language students. During this 
period of time I have also been teaching the Intensive Summer Language Course at the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison. I was the Tibetan Language Lecturer at the Campus of International Languages, 
Tribhuvan University in Kathmandu, Nepal from 1983-88. I have also facilitated Linguistic Ph.D. students 
from Japan, West Germany, and the United States by acting as their instructor and informant. I have 
coordinated several Teacher Training Seminars sponsored by SIT (School for International Training). The 
following is a list of my publications: 

Publications 

"On the Partial Formal Syncretism of Categories of Clause Structure in Lhasa Tibetan"with Dr. Asif Agha. 
Presented at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Linguistic Society of Nepal, Tribhuvan University. November 
28-27, 1987. Published in Nepalese Linguistics , 1988. 

"Tibetan: A Non-tense Language" 

Presented at the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Linguistic Society of Nepal, Tribhuvan University. 
November 26-27, 1993. Published in Nepalese Linguistics , 1994. 

"Contextual Ambiguity" 

Presented at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Linguistic Society of Nepal, Tribhuvan University. 
November 26-27, 1994. Published in Nepalese Linguistics , 1995. 

Writing a concise textbook is a time-consuming task. Due to this, after several years of gathering materials, 
implementing them in classroom settings, then writing and rewriting, I decided to divide the book into two 
volumes, this being the first. 
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Homage to the Great Tibetan Scholar Thu mi Sam Bhota 


I would like to take this opportunity to pay homage to the Great Scholar Thu mi Sam Bhota for his outstanding 
contribution in formulating the Tibetan language. Due to this he is known as the father of Tibetan literature. 

In'the seventh century the Great Religious King, Songtsen Gampo reigned 

benevolently over Tibet. He was the thirty-third king to rule in the Land of the Snow, as Tibet was known 
in those days. This great king felt it essential, for both religious and secular purposes, to create a formal 
written script for the Tibetan language. For this, as well as for the extensive study of the Buddhist doctrine, 
he sent his most brilliant minister Thu mi Sam Bhota* with a group of young Tibetans to study 

at the famous Nalanda University in Northern India. According to scholar Tsetan Shapdrung, among the 
sixty-four languages that Thu mi Sam Bhota studied, Sanskrit and Urdu (a language related to Hindi but 
with many Persian words) were of most benefit when composing the Tibetan alphabet. He also studied the 
literature and grammar of these languages, along with other Brahman and Buddhist Arts under the Great 
Saint and Guru V Lipikara, the Pandit (scholar) Lharikpesenge and other eminent 

teachers of the time. Eventually he became a well known scholar in his own right. After spending many 
years in India, he returned to his homeland. On his return to Tibet, he resided in the castle at STA* Maru in 
Phapongka near Lhasa where he did a three year retreat. Upon the completion of this retreat he 
taught the Great Dharma King Songtsen Gampo the arts of language and literature. Realizing that without a 
formal written language, the immense task of translating religious, as well as other important texts, into Tibetan 
was impossible. After reverently bowing to Buddha, the most precious one, he then offered salutations and 
prayers to Manju ghosa (Manjushn), the Lord of Wisdom and Speech. With great enthusiasm he prayed that 


this extraordinary undertaking of creating a written script be successfully accomplished. 

There are two views concerning the origin of the Tibetan script. The first view holds that Sam Bhota, 
with his phenomenal wisdom, formulated two different scripts. The ii chen script, which is found 

in printed texts, was based on the *1 Lan-tsha (Sanskrit) characters. u mei, the hand written script, 

was based on the Urdu script. The second view held by the scholar Gendun Chophel is that Sam Bhota 
shaped the Tibetan characters after the 3j^V3ro|* Gupta characters (Nagari 2 ). 

The Sanskrit and Urdu languages consist of fifty consonants and vowels, while the Tibetan language 
has only thirty consonants and four vowels Sam Bhota took only those consonants 

and vowels which coincided with the Tibetan. There were six remaining Tibetan sounds which did not 


exist in these languages, and 

1. Sam Bhota means: «r = good §’fr = Tibetan. This name was given to him by his teachers ' the good Tibetan. ’ 

2. According to Chandra Das: The Bengali, Newari, and Tibetan characters, closely resemble one another, all three having had 
their origin in Mithila and having been shaped after the model of the form of Devanagari that was current there in the seventh 
century A.D. The ancient Maithili character bears a striking resemblance to the Un-tsha (or Ranja, of Nepal) or the ornamental 
Deva-nagan which was little known in India.' An Introduction to the Grammar of the Tibetan Language, Chandra Das (p. 
Author's Introduction III), published 1915. 
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According to legend, these non-existing letters were revealed to Sam Bhota while he was in deep 
contemplation. A brilliantly white stranger dressed in iron armor suddenly appeared in front of him. The 
following conversation took place: 


Sam Bhota: 

jl^c^-cCcq 

W T here have you come from? 

Stranger: 


I came from Shanshung. 

Sam Bhota: 


Where are you going? 

Stranger: 

\9 1 

I'm going to Sahor. 

Sam Bhota: 


For what purpose are you going? 

Stranger: 


To buy tea. 

Sam Bhota: 


When are you returning? 

Stranger: 


Why [are you asking that]? 


As suddenly as the stranger appeared, he disappeared. In the course of this dialogue, the letters which 
were missing in order to make the new alphabet complete were derived: 3', <V, S', £' and 

Though most scholars agree that these are the newly introduced letters, my professor, Ngawang 
Jirtpa (Geshe Lharampa), thinks that this theory may be incorrect. He feels the Tibetan letters S', ®* and 5* 
are derived from the similar sounding Devanagari letters % and oT rather than the generally believed 
eqivalents \£', aJ* and Because of this hypothesis he believes the letters \?', c£' and £' rather than the 
accepted letters S', S' and are part of the new additions to the Tibetan alphabet. 

Sam Bhota wrote eight treatises on Tibetan grammar. Unfortunately, only two of these still exist today, 
sum chu pa and tak juk pa. During the reign of Lhang Darma, the king who 

persecuted the Buddhists in the ninth century A.D.. many religious and literary texts were destroyed. 

Thanks to Sam Bhota *s great efforts, scholars and translators were able to translate and write 
commentaries on the religious texts from Lndia, China and Nepal. In this way, the Buddha's teachings 
were brought to and spread throughout Tibet. 

Generally, before a Tibetan student begins to study they make salutations to Manjushri, the Lord of 
Wisdom, (the sweet/ melodious voiced one) and recite the mantra: The 

syllable 5’ should be repeated in one breath as quickly and as many times as possible. It is believed by Tibetan 
Buddhists that by the recitation of the root syllable's*' Manjushri will remove ignorance and bless one by bestowing 
intellect and wisdom. Tibetan students recite this mantra early in the morning in order to increase their ablility 
to study. I was taught this mantra by my late father, Ugyen Dorjee, when I was a young child. 


Overview 


During the past twenty years, teaching the Tibetan language has led me to reflect on its various aspects. 
Thanks to the expertise of my teachers and the years of experience acquired by teaching Tibetan as a foreign 
language, I have developed some theories concerning the nature of the Tibetan language. When a student 
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studies a foreign language, not only is it important to learn words, structures and grammar, but it is also 
absolutely essential to learn the various subtleties. Only when this is accomplished, will one become fluent 
in the language. 

Because of sentence structure differences, many English speaking students find it difficult to get 
accustomed to the Tibetan way of thinking. Standard English sentences follow a subject, verb and object 
word order, whereas Tibetan sentences follow a subject, object and verb word order: 


Chart 1 


English 

Tibetan 



subject 

verb 

object 

subject 

object 

verb 

1 

went 

to India. 

c: 





(incorrect) 

I 

to India 

went, (incorrect) 


The placement of the English and Tibetan adjectives and adverbs is also in reversed positions: 


Chart 2 


Adjectives 


— 

Correct 

Incorrect 

English: 

new book 

book new 

Tibetan: 



— 

Adverbs 

Correct 

Incorrect 

English: 

before eating 

eating before 

Tibetan: 

*ra*r^**v 

KjR'orsrw 


I have found that many authors and teachers have tried to use English grammar as a model for 
teaching the Tibetan language. This approach has imposed an artificially rigid and incorrect tense structure 
upon Tibetan and has limited the multi-faceted usage of the Tibetan verb-endings. As I have experienced, 
this view limits the student, thus they are not able to use the language in a natural and correct manner. 

Let’s take a look at the Tibetan verbs SlS' and These verbs are translated with English k to be' 
verbs (am, is, are, was, were). Though these verbs are similar, their nature is quite different. The English 
'to be’ verbs denote tense, i.e., am (present tense) and was { past tense), whereas the Tibetan verbs Sl3f and 
can be used in a variety of time settings, the exact nature of this time depends upon temporal adverbs 
or the context of the ongoing conversation. In addition the English ' to be verbs denote person, i.e., / am, 
you are , he is , etc., whereas the Tibetan verbs S)3j' and can be used for all three persons. Furthermore, 
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the English ' to be' verbs denote number, i.e., / am, we are, etc., whereas the Tibetan verbs Sjay and can 
be used with both a singular or plural subject. 

The verbs Slay and can also indicate a perspective shift depending on the person they are used 
with, i.e., I, you, she, etc. Slay with the first person indicates a personal emphasis on the speaker him/ 
herself. It implies that the speaker is directing his/ her attention to him / herself and stressing the personal 
perspective R* T. On the other hand, ^ with the first person implies that the speaker is directing his/ 
her attention towards the object of conversation. In this case the speaker is speaking about him/ herself 
from an impersonal perspective . Just as 5)5’ and the verbs and <W]’ a * so perform similar functions 
concerning tense, person, number and personal/ impersonal perspectives. 


Chart 3 


Perspective Usage of the verbs aja^/ Xy and 

£? 

i 

>o 

-n 

• 

(a) A" 

I am his student 

I am his student. 

(b) 

You are his student. 

You are his student. 

[I know, we were in the same class] 

3T^' and qyj’ 

(c) 

I have a camera. 

I have a camera. 

(d) 

He has a camera. 

He has a camera. 

[I bought it for him] 


In English, the ' to be ' verbs, the verbs of possession ha ve, has, had do not render the kind of personal / 
impersonal perspective functions which 8)^7 Vy and 3j*y/ perform. 

Another concept introduced in this text is that Tibetan is a time-based rather than a tense-based 
language. Linguists define tense as a verb form that expresses only one particular time. Thus it could be 
said that tense is subject to time, but time is not subject to tense. Using this as our point of reference, it could 
also be said that every language of the world has time, but not necessarily tense. In English the verb is' 
speaks of and about only events occurring in the present, and was speaks of and about only events 
occurring in the past. These verbs can not be interchanged without a change of meaning. 

The most common Tibetan conjugations have previously been categorized as follows: 




present tense 
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s]*u]^V — future tense 

^*$ 1 ^*/ — past tense 

1 he mistake of categorizing Tibetan as a tense-based language has caused a lot of confusion and misuse of 
verbs and conjugations among those learning the language. This concept limits the students and thus they 
are not able to grasp the language thoroughly. Though Tibetan is not considered a tense-based language, 
it does possess three times. 




Presentation of Three Times 


— Past Time 

S*rs*^* — Present Time 

— Future Time 

The verbs uj^7 ^7 and the conjugations ^'2^7 5]'^7 and each 

possess the quality of having more than one tense function. According to the context of the conversation or 
the adverb of time these verbs or conjugations may be used to express different time settings. Due to this 
particular aspect of the Tibetan language, I have categorized Tibetan as a time-based language. A detailed 
account of this is given in Lesson 1, '^7 Non-Tense Verbs 1 . Chart 4 below presents the conjugation $]’ 
in both present and past time contexts: 


Chart 4 



Adverb of Time 

Subject + MVS 

Conjugation 

1 

Time 

English Tense 

(a) 

x 



non-specific 

* 

1 

I drink tea./ I'm drinking tea./ I used to drink tea. 

(b) 

*VT 

— — 1 


*1^1 

present 

present continuous 


Now I am drinking tea. 

(c) 

*l*H*T*l*«War 


present 

simple present 



Sometimes I drink tea. 



(d) 

ST* 


^1 

past 

past habitual 


[Before] 1 used to drink tea. 


The specific time indicated by the verbs 8^7 and 3^7 and the conjugations 9^7 Sj-qw/ qy 
*Y / and ^ Y is based on adverbs of time or the context of the conversation. 

In the case of main verbs, there are verbs with variable stems and verbs with invariable stems. The 
spelling of variable verbs change according to the particular time/ tense of the sentence. The verb tell 
(h°n ) has two forms, ft* present/ future and <MT past. The spelling of invariable verbs remains the same 
for all three times, the verbs send and 5*T write, in colloquial, are an example of these kinds of verbs. 
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In literary these different verb classifications also exist. The verb sit/ stay (hon.) has only one 

spelling for all three times. The verb tell (hon.) has two different spellings, (^'present/ future and past. 
There is another group of verbs which has separate spellings for each of the three times: 



Future 

Present 

Past 

Imperative 





r' %q r 

send 

W-’ 



gqsi'^q]' 

teach 


Wr 

qgjqsr 

^q^sy 

write 

* 


g*r 



Contextual meanings in the Tibetan language are clearly expressed by the use of verb-endings which 
inherently provide the nature of the statement, i.e., evidential non-evidential personal ’ impersonal, contextual 
relationships , etc. In order to express the precise nature of the acquisition of a statement one can choose from, 
i.e., the attestativeve rb-ending Xfc’ which indicates that the speaker has first-hand knowledge concerning the 
matter, or the reportative\e rb-endings <V\^|V Qflff which indicate that the said information has been found out 
from some outside source. Though the English translation of a sentence formed with either W* or 
is the same, the Tibetan verb-endings automatically let the addressee know the evidential nature of the statement. 
The Tibetan language encompasses a variety of dialects. A few of the more widely spoken ones are: 
Lhasa dialect, Shigatse dialect, Kham dialect, ^5^ the U PP er re S ion dialect ' 

and Amdo dialect. 

This textbook is based on which in English is known as the Lhasa dialect. Lhasa lies in 

Central Tibet, The etymological meaning is: Lhasa and the surrounding areas, and , 

Shigatse and the surrounding areas. Please note that generally one will not say for the Lhasa 

dialect or for the Shigatse dialect. These dialects are known as SW *5^* and 0 ]^^ respectively. 

The Tibetan language includes lower non-honorific, non-honorific, honorific (polite), high honorific 
and higher honorific forms of nouns, pronouns, adjectives and verbs. Depending upon the degree of respect 
being shown to the addressee, one of these forms is used. Tibetan speakers generally use both the honorific 
and non-honorific forms. In this text I have attempted to use the most common forms of both the 
non-honorific and honorific words appropriately, so students will be able to speak to all strata of people. 
Let's take a look at the noun food. In Tibetan there are five different words: 

Lower non-honorific: ¥/ 

This is used when talking to people of low status, i.e., a beggar, a servant and for animals in general. It may 
also be used to indicate intimacy to a friend. 

Non-honorific: 

This is used when talking to peers, when someone of high status is talking to or about someone lower than 
them, or when talking about people or habits in general. It is also used for one's pets. 
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Honorific: <^ar«W|* 

This is used when talking to parents, teachers, and older people in general. 


High honorific: 

This is used when talking to lamas and monks, government officials and their family members, and by 
helpers in well-to-do households to their employers. 


Highest honorific: 

This is used when talking to high lamas. 


Each noun form is followed by an appropriate verb form: 
5j3,-^«r or 


Let's look at the verb give: 

Lower non-honorific: *5%*’ 

This is used when one wants to distinguish that the one spoken to, or spoken about, is lower in status. It 
may also be used to indicate intimacy to a friend or when talking about giving something to animals. 


Non-honorific: rv 

This is used when expressing the action of giving in an informal manner, or is used when talking about 
giving something to peers, or someone in general. 


Honorific: 

This is used when talking about giving something to a lama, a government official, your parents, a teacher, 
or an older person, etc. 

This is used when the speaker is giving respect to the agent, but the recipient of the action is a peer or 
someone of general standing. 

This is used when the speaker is giving respect to both the agent and the recipient of the action. 


Highest Honorific: 

This is used when telling that someone higher in status, i.e., a lama, your parents, a teacher, an older person, 
etc. is giving/ has given something to you or someone else. 

As there are distinct differences between honorific and non-honorific forms, there are also distinct 
differences between the literary and colloquial forms of words. The emphasis of this text is on the colloquial 
language of Lhasa, therefore only a few literary items are introduced. Some critics may not agree with my 
attempt of giving a distinct colloquial spelling, however I feel it is important to bridge the gap between 
literary spelling and the colloquial pronunciation. In the footnote sections the colloquial spelling of the 
pronunciation of some of the more commonly used words is provided in brackets. One such example is: 
q^*^-q^-aj:r^\ When saying this word, there is a slight sound when pronouncing the in the 
second syllable is dropped and the $]* in the last syllable is silent. Even though the colloquial is written as 
[qq^-q^-oj^-] this spelling also does not capture the exact pronunciation, however it is closer to the colloquial 
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than the literary spelling. It is not possible to give a written colloquial form for each and every word, so it 
is absolutely essential that students pay careful attention to the teacher's pronunciation. 

The subtleties of the Tibetan language which have been touched on in the overview should not be 
thought of as insignificant. The speaker voluntarily uses these and other emphasis-markers for specific 
reasons. Students of Tibetan will never sound fluent without being able to take advantage of these subtleties. 
Extensive experience in conversing with native speakers is the only way to become proficient in the more 
complicated aspects of spoken Tibetan. 

It is my sincere wish that those who undertake the study of the Tibetan language do so not only for 
purely academic purposes, but for the purpose of gaining knowledge that will benefit oneself, others and 
the community in general. 

Text Format 

The following format is used within each lesson: 

Roman numerals L, II., IE., etc. represent section headings. 

A., B. f etc. represent subsections within a section. 

1.), 2.), etc. represent the next level of subdivision of a section. 

a.), b.), etc. represent the lowest level of subdivision of a section. 

This text contains 15 lessons, each of which is comprised of multiple sections that deal with specific 
grammatical structures that are supported by a set of sentence patterns followed by an analysis. Explanations 
concerning the main structure as well as other aspects of interest are provided. The numbering of sentences 
within each analysis section corresponds to the numbering of the sentence patterns within each corresponding 
lesson. However, when an additional sentence that does not exist in the text is required to clarify the 
subject matter, it is marked by (a), (b), etc. 

In each sentence pattern section parts of several sentences are set off in bold font to emphasize the focal 
point of the construction. The grammatical sections are followed by colloquial conversations, each of which 
incorporate patterns introduced within the particular lesson. These are provided to reinforce the structures in a 
natural way. Related information of interest is included as additional information under the heading of general 
knowledge. Following each lesson a short exercise practice is provided to help students reinforce their 
understanding of the various structures and items introduced. In the final section a vocabulary list is supplied 
to prepare the student for the next lesson. At the end of the text answers to the exercises are provided. 

Key of Symbols 

Tibetan words placed within a [ ]: 

The colloquial spelling and pronunciation of the word; e.g., = [sjV] or = [&!^*]. 
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English words placed w ithin a | |: 

a. ) Indicates the English noun/ pronoun is essential, even though one is not used in the Tibetan, 

e.g., iTc ’fS c; *$! •fW'Tyl; ^ | [I] don't work in a store. 

b. ) When a noun used in the Tibetan sentence can be translated by an English pronoun, the translation 

of the literal Tibetan is placed in brackets, e.g., We 

were in Lhasa when Ngawang wasn t there [in Lhasa]. 

c. ) Additional information that is implied by the various Tibetan verb-endings, e.g... 

This tea is hot. [having tasted the tea]; 

^S*aS*^*2i^] This tea is hot. [which I made, bought, etc.]; 

Nyima helped him a lot. [I was told by Nyima's friend.] 

d. ) In the section headings, brackets are used to indicate the English translation, e.g., The 

construction [How do you say .../ How would one say...?]; or structural 

equivalent, e.g.. The construction: (SI* + MVS + ?c*ar / ^Ta/or) [before + Verb] 

* Additional information concerning some aspect of interest covered in the lesson. 

Bold Font: 

a. ) Bold font in Tibetan sentences is used to emphasize the focal point of the introduced construction, 

e.g., 

b. ) Bold font in English sentences corresponds as closely as possible to the bold font used in the Tibetan 

sentences, e.g., His name is Nyima. 

c. ) Bold font in the analysis sections indicates the same as above, or some important aspect of the 

explanation. 

Tibetan words w ithin a ( ): 

a. ) When the formula of a construction is being introduced, e.g., (&!* + MVS + or/ 

b. ) The English pronoun is essential, but the Tibetan is optional, e.g., 

‘Where did you go?' 

c. ) In the analysis section, parentheses are sometimes used to distinguish certain parts of a sentence 

from another for explanation purposes, e.g., (jfc’or) He has a lot cf money.' 

English words w ithin a ( ): 

Grammatical categories; e.g., (attestative), (simple past), etc. 

MVS: Main Verb Stem 

These are the key verbs within a sentence, e.g., (37 ^7 ^7 §*r)- These verbs are in their past, 
present or future form according to the structure. 
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MVT: Mam Verb Infinitive Form 

These are the key verbs within a sentence. The infinitive form of the verb is always followed by the 
particle or 3', e.g., (g*rsr/ 4§V^7 These verbs are in their past, present or future 

form according to the structure. 

AV : Auxiliary V erb 

These verbs, (Sly/ Xy/ 3Jy/ q«Q]7 ^c*/ Xjc;*), can be used as either an auxiliary verb or a main 
verb depending upon their usage within a sentence. 

smg. Singular pi. Plural 

(h.) Honorific (nh.) Non-honorific 


Tibetan words with /: 

a. ) When placed between two or more verbs or conjugations it means ‘ ancf e.g.,Sjy/ x y,Sjy andXy. 

b. ) When placed between words, verbs, conjugations or structures this symbol means 'or, e.g., 

yq<yy/ y2Jy^y ^5y«r Sly/ ^ 

English words with /: 

a.) When placed between two different verb forms it indicates that either form is appropriate, e.g., 
They study/ are studyingTiheian. 

When placed between words, it indicates that a choice of more than one word is appropriate to 
translate the sentence, e.g., 1 Are the students well disciplined/ mannered? 

This symbol is used to mean ‘or’, e.g., even though it is the mother/ father who is talking...’ 

~ vowel sound is lengthened in colloquial Tibetan; e.g., = [k~], ngaaa. 

*7 is attached to the end of the previous syllable. 


b.) 


c.) 


Key to Linguistic Terms 


Attestative: 

first-hand knowledge of an incident; an eye-witness account of an event. Such statements are marked 
by the verbs 3Jy/ the conjugation and the verb-ending 

Copula verbs 

a verb which links nouns or pronouns; it is used in statements concerned with the identity or quality of 
something. An example of identity; this is a book. !n this sentence * is identifies 4 this as being 1 a book . An 
example of quality; the sky isblue. In this sentence is identifies the quality of the ‘sky' as being ’blue . 

Emphatic: 

the personal perspective which places significance on a personal aspect of intimacy or association 
between the speaker or the addressee and the object of conversation, e.g., 
q^-Zr8lafW] Is your father well? 
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Non-emphatic: 

the impersonal perspective which places significance on the subjective aspect of the statement or 
question, e.g., Is your father well? 

End Point Verbs/ Telic Verbs: 

an action that has a completed state, e.g., once one is in an upright position the act of standing is 
completed and no more movement is involved. Some examples of end point verbs are: W 'sleep’, 
qi(Y ‘sit’ and ok* ‘ stand’. 

Events of Speech: 

any clause which is tenseless, like English infinitival forms and gerunds, e.g., 

I went shopping. ‘to shop- infinitival / for shopping- gerund'). 

Factive: 

a statement which is concerned with a particular fact, either personally known or generally known 
by all. Such a statement does not carry any implication of the speaker's evidential source, e.g.. 
That is a book [beside you). 


Gnomic: 

a brief expression or saying concerning a general truth, principle or rule of conduct. The gnomic 
verb and conjugation are used when the statement is concerned with a topic 

that is common knowledge to all, a general truth, or an actual situation believed by everyone to be 
the case. e.g.,^’01-qjujq|-ar^-q-^j There are yaks in Tibet. 

Identification: 

names of people, places, things, professions, and ethnic or cultural affiliations. 


Personal Association: 

a personal relationship or experience that exists between the speaker and the object (a person, event, or 
the object of conversation). The emphasis is on some point of intimacy, e.g., Of^C 

When I came to India in 1969 you were young. [I know this, we lived in the 


same 


apartment.] 


Impersonal Association: 

lack of any personal relationship or experience between the speaker and the object. The emphasis is 
on the fact or information, e.g., ^ V When 1 came to India in 

1969 you were young. 

Reportative: 

information that has been acquired from a second-hand source. Externally acquired information 
may be obtained from a person, books, newspapers, television and other media, e.g., 
q^J]/ He went to Tibet. [I found that out from his friend.] 
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Simple Present Tense: 

in this text the term simple present is used to mean: 

1. a habitual action, e.g.. We sit here every evening. 

2. facts that remain the same for a long period of time, e.g., I live in Tibet. 

3. feelings, e.g., I like, I want 

4. thoughts, e.g., I think, I know 

Temporal adverbs: , ^ 

this term is interchangeable with the term adverbs of time, e.g., pr«K' ‘yesterday', ^ 

‘a year ago’, ‘at five o'clock’, etc. 

Tense-based verbs: . 

particular verb forms that express only one specific period of time, e.g., made (past), make (present), 

will make (future). 

Time-based verbs: 

verb forms which do not express a specific period of time by themselves, but are subject to adverbs 
of time or the context of the conversation, e.g., c am frult/ ‘ leal frmt ’ 

1 1 used to eat fruit. 1 
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The Tibetan Syllabic Letters 

I. The letters 

The term 'alphabet' is used for a system of letters which represents each distinctive sound in a particular 
language. The English alphabet, for example, uses separate symbols to represent various distinct consonant 
and vowel sounds (the letters *p' and for example represent the sounds [p] and [t| whereas, *e' and ‘u 
may represent sounds such as [e as in, bed] and [ A as in, umbrella]). The Tibetan system of writing, 
however, has no letters which represent distinct consonant sounds. There are letters which represent syllabic 
sounds like [pa] and [ta], but none which represent consonant sounds like [p] or [t]. Thus one could say 
that every Tibetan letter represents a consonant which posseses an inherent W [a] sound. According to 
Tibetan grammar, a consonant that does not carry the sound w [a], is lifeless From this point of 

view the Tibetan alphabet could also be considered syllabic. 

The Tibetan alphabet consists of thirty letters called '*j3jV E ac h syllabic letter has 

an inherent pitch or tone quality. The tone quality of the simple syllabic letters is either 'high' or ’low'. 
Fourteen of the thirty syllabic letters represent syllables which have a high inherent tone and the remaining 
letters represent syllables with a low inherent tone. This is explained in section VIII, page LI. The thirty 
Tibetan syllabic letters and their phonetic values are given in the chart below. In the phonetic transcription, 
a line above the consonant represents the fact that the syllable has a high inherent tone, and an underline 
represents a low tone. The symbol ‘s 1 is used for the sound [sh]; 'h is used for the sound [ny]. 

Chart 1 

The 30 letters in their traditional order 


T 

ka 

F 

kha 

<n* 

kha 


nga 


cha 


chha 


chha 


na 


fa 


tha 

F 

tha 


na 

Q' 

Pa 


pha 

Q' 

pha 

*r 

rria 


tsa 

& 

tsha 

K 

tsha 

«r 

wa 


§a 

3* 

sa 


a 

UJ- 

va 

* 


ra 

or 

la 

i 

sa 


sa 


ha 

wr 

a 

• 
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There are six other letters known as the six reversed' letters These letters are primarily used 

to capture the sounds of Sanskrit and foreign words that have been incorporated into the Tibetan language: 

f * r f &• 

Note that 28 of the 30 letters represent syllables which begin with consonant sounds. Only Wf [a] and -T [a] 
represent sounds which have no consonantal quality. These two letters represent basic vowels which only 
differ in inherent tone quality, the former has a high tone and the latter a low tone. The letter <v [a], because of 
its similarity tot*) - [a], is sometimes termed ' little-a ’ (W®k ). The letter W represents a vowel sound in isolation, 
while all of the other letters (except ( 2 ') represent syllables which possess a consonant-vowel-and-tone quality. 

According to Tibetan grammar W'oiV ^gewrej^-, the four vowels are: [&'), [iat], [»r] and [OKr], These 
sounds are represented by the symbols [ *] , [ J , f ] , and fl. The inherent wr, found in all the letters of 
the alphabet, is also categorized as a vowel by some Tibetan grammarians. 


Chart 2 


The four vowel symbols 

1 

Symbol 


Name 

«v 

khighu 



Sabgyu 


-s 

dengpo 

^ \5 


naro 

— 


A letter acquires a distinctive vowel sound when one of the above symbols is added. These symbols cancel 
the inherent W of the letter, and replace it with one of the other vowel qualities. In the following chart, note 
that only the first letter, which carries no additional vowel marker, retains the inherent W sound. The other 
letters acquire the sounds [W ], [w ], [$'] and [uC j, which are marked by T ] khighu, U Sabgyu, [" ] dengpo 
and [ """] naro respectively. 


Chart 3 


Vowel sounds 


Vowel 

Sound 

wr 

[a]; e.g. father, cart 

CS 

wr 

[i]; e.g. eat, eagle 

»T 

[u]; e.g. shoot, boot 

wsj- 

[e]; e.g. day, way, play 

«r 

[o]; e.g. orange, orphan 
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II. Places and manner of articulation 

According to Tibetan grammar the articulation of Tibetan letters originates from eight places. They are f% 
cj- stomach, *15)3j'«r glottis, palate, «' tongue, nose, |j '3’ top of the head^ ^r teeth, and SIS' lips. Tire 
letters which originate from the glottis (glottal), nose (nasal) and the top of the head are 

considered to have hard sounds. The letters which originate from the A’’ stomach, palate (palatal), 
tongue and Sr teeth (dental) are considered to have lighter/ soft sounds. The tongue is the main instrument 
in forming sounds and the palate is the place where most sounds are formed. 

When reading about the following points of articulation, please refer to the diagram below. A sound 
in the Sltfja’cr glottis is made by the subtle opening or shutting of the space at the upper end of the wind 
pipe between the vocal cords. The Tibetan term jffl' includes, according to English, three distinct places of 
articulation in the palatal area. The Alveolar ridge is just behind the upper front teeth. Sounds formed 
there are produced by placing the tip of the tongue on or near this region. Palate is the hard portion of the 
roof of the mouth. Sounds formed there are produced by placing the middle of the tongue near this region, 
these sounds are called palatal. Velum is the soft portion of the roof of the mouth behind the hard palate. 
Sounds formed there are produced by placing the back of the tongue near the soft palate, these sounds are 
called velar. XT', dental sounds are produced by placing the tip of the tongue on or just behind the upper 
front teeth. &!$’, labial sounds are produced by bringing both lips close together. Both the nose and the 
tongue are important instruments in the formation of proper sounds. The tongue is divided into three 
sections; tip (£'), middle and root (£')• When a nasal y sound is produced the velum is raised 

against the back of the throat, allowing no air to escape through the nasal passages. 




i 


V 



1. (a) Alveolar — 

3. Labial — 

7. Stomach — pW 


(b) Palatal — (c) Velar — *j3j‘ 

4. Dental — 5. Tongue — 

8. Top of the head — sp5" 


2. Nose — 3' 
6. Glottal — 
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Chart 4 explains the various places of Tibetan articulation: 


Chart 4 


n 


Flaces of Consonantal Articulation 




9 ^' 


(l) si^-er 


w 

J-H 

_9* 

0 

|q$-si^q^-q' 

(3) XT- 


(4) S'®' 


(5) F^qvffl- 


(6) «*' 

^s^c-gs/IX-aj-pq^^-qq-sjc^-q- 

(7) 


(8) Sjg^-q- 


(9) *\S{ 


(10) 

fv^^q^q-aFS^' 

(ID ^ 


(i2) xr-^3,' 

3a%-qq%^v^srq- 


T F F ^■(^•aj^5 ! -q-)W 





<N* 









Places of Vowel Articulation 

*i3^' 

iw 

9^' 

Si- 


| -q a -® -q •% q •« q -a q, ->T' 

1 


sjapr^F^* 1 '^ '3 *1 'q-N -nq q • g s -«q-as ^ ■'q ' 

Sr 

*0^-q- 

| ; ^-5^q--§q-3q 1 -q^-qsi , |3i'^q|q'^«jq , N ,£ J' 

Sr 

5J25,-q^C-«®- 

5j -s;® -q ,a | -^-q^ q]ei -q-^ q-q^q - ^ ly qM - q • 
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The following is an English expanded description of Chart 4: 

1. Syllables: ka p’kha ^Vkha c/nga 

Root: Glottis 

Action: The back of the tongue is against the soft palate. 

The pronunciation of c;' differs as it is nasalized, first the back of the tongue is raised 
obstructing the oral cavity and then it is released. 

Syllables: W a y ha 

Root: si&afsr Glottis 

Action: (a) W — A high pitched unaspirated sound formed in the glottis. The air stream is first 

stopped and then released. 

(b) Sj’ A high pitched aspirated sound is formed in the glottis. The air stream is first 
released and then stopped. 

2. Syllables: 5’cha ©'chha g'chha 3*na 

Root: ^5’ Palatal (hard palate) 

Action: (a) 3* ©* The surface of the tongue (just behind the tip) is against the hard palate. 

(b) 7)' The middle of the tongue touches the hard palate, it obstructs the oral cavity 
before it is released producing a nasal sound. 

3. Syllables: ^ta ETtha ^*tha 3\*na 

Root: jfyk* Alveolar / 3f Dental 

Action: In the case of 9* and the surface of the tongue (just behind the tip) is in contact 

with the ridge of the upper teeth, with ^* it touches the back of the teeth. The 
pronunciation of is nasalized. 

Syllable: *^'la 

Root: * Alveolar / 3? Dental 

Action: The surface of the tongue (just behind the tip) slightly curls and articulates against the 

alveolar ridge. 

4. Syllables: ^'pa &4*pha 3’pha Jl'ma 

Root: 34©* Labial 

Action: The upper lip articulates against the lower lip and the flow of air is stopped momentarily. 

Q' has a low pitch which vibrates in the glottis. 34* is slightly nasalized. 

5. Syllables: & tsa c£* tsha tsha 

Root: 1 * Alveolar 

Action: The surface of the tongue (just behind the tip) is in contact with the ridge of the upper teeth. 

Syllable: 3’sa 

Root: 3T* Dental 

Action: There is a slight gap between the front surface of the tongue and the ridge of the upper 

teeth. The air which escapes through this opening is so small that friction is produced 
(similar to a slight whistling sound). 3* is low pitched which originates in the glottis. 
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6. Syllable: 
Root: 
Action: 

7. Syllable: 
Root: 
Action: 


8. Syllable: 
Root: 
Action: 

9. Syllable: 
Root: 
Action: 


10. Syllable: 
Root: 
Action: 


c 25 ’ wa 

3485' Labial 

The lips are first rounded and then open. The vocal tract is semi-closed, 
sa 

Jffo' Palatal 

There is a slight gap between the middle surface of the tongue and the hard palate. The 
air which escapes through this opening is so small that friction is produced (similar to 
a slight whistling sound). The tongue is slightly lowered and a low pitch which vibrates 

in the glottis is produced. 

<V a 

Glottis 

The mouth is opened before producing a low pitched aspirated sound. This sound 
originates from the glottis. 

or ya 

Palatal 

The middle of the tongue moves towards the hard palate causing the vocal tract to 
become semi-close. This sound originates in the glottis. 

V ra 

^ Palatal (hard palate) / [Sp* A vibration felt at the top of the head] 

The surface of the tongue (just behind the tip) moves towards the hard palate region, 
but does not touch it. A very slight and delicate vibration is produced, not a strong trill. 




I 



11. Syllable: ■*]' £a 

Root: *]«,* Palatal 

Action: There is a slight gap between the middle surface of the tongue and the hard palate. The 

air which escapes through the opening is so small that friction is produced (similar to a 
slight whistling sound). The tongue is slightly raised and a high pitch is produced. 
The mouth opens as one finishes pronouncing this letter. 

12. Syllable: *1' sa 

Root: XT' Dental 

Action: There is a slight gap between the front surface of the tongue and the rid ge of the upper 

teeth. The air which escapes through this opening is so small that friction is produced 
(similar to a slight whistling sound). *T is high pitched. 

The pronunciation of the four vowels: 

Vowel: Si' [i] 

Root: silwsr Glottis 

Action: The sound is formed in the glottis. The middle of the tongue rises momentarily towards 

the soft palate. When WT is pronounced the mouth is opened wide, whereas with W the 

mouth expands slightly, as if starting to smile. 
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Vowel: [u] 

Root: £Jc6’ Labial 

Action: This is a deep glottal sound which is articulated with rounded lips. A slight stream of 

air is emitted from the vocal cords. 

Vowel: [e] 

Root: Glottis 

Action: The sound is formed in the glottis. The back of the tongue rises momentarily towards 

the soft palate. While pronouncing $J’ the mouth expands slightly, however when 
pronouncing the mouth stretches slightly further as if one were smiling. 

Vowel: «r [o] 

Root: Labial 

Action: This is a deep glottal sound which is articulated with rounded lips. The vowel WT is 

articulated with lips that are held slightly closer together, while the vowel is articulated 
with lips that are slightly more opened and rounded. 


III. Phonetic Qualities of the Tibetan Letters According to English Phonology 
Chart 5 


PHONETIC 

ROOT 

HIGH TONE 

LOW TONE 

QUALITY 


unaspirated 

aspirated 

aspirated 

unaspirated 


Velar 

i\' ka 

p* kha 

kha 

W 

STOPS & 

Palatal 

5* cha 

£■ chha 

chha 

na 

NASALS 

Alveolar /Dental 

y Fa 

q- tha 

tha 

w 

Sf na 


Labial 

pa 

V pha 

Ri pha 

ST ma 

AFFRICATES 

Alveolar 

tea 

& tsha 

K" tsha 



Dental 


sa 

3- sa 


FRICATIVES 

Palatal 


ia 

^ ia 



Glottal 


*)' ha 


GLIDES 

Palatal 



or ya 



Labial 



wa 


LIQUID 

Alveolar /Dental 



la 


TRILL 

Palatal Vibration 



V ia 


VOWELS 

Glottal 

wr a 


<V a 
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Notes: 


1. Stop: 

2. Nasal: 

3. Affricate: 

4. Fricative: 

5. Glide: 

6. Trill: 

7. Liquid: 


Blockage of the airstream in the oral cavity. 

The oral cavity is completely obstructed and the velum (soft palate) is raised against 
the back of the throat, no air can escape through the nasal passages. 

The airstream is stopped and then released slightly so that friction is produced. (Stop 
+ fricative) 

A nearly complete stoppage of the airstream. The opening through which the air 
escapes is so small that friction is produced. 

Semi-closed vocal tract (any less constriction would produce a vowel sound). 

Sound produced by rapid vibration of the articulator resulting from air passing quickly 
over it. 

An obstruction is formed by the articulators, but it is not narrow enough to stop the 
airflow or to cause friction. 


The above definitions of phonetic qualities are based on the Sixth Edition of Lang ua ge Files, Materials f or 
an Introduction to Language & Linguistics, Department of Linguistics, The Ohio State University. 


IV. Pronunciation: Practice Drill 

The following exercises should be practised with the cassette tape: 

(1) Pronounce the following groups of letters. They may sound similar in the beginning. Practice them 
until you are sure of the sound differences. 


( 2 ) 


1. 

T 

P’ 

T 

6. 


"V 

2. 

«• 

S’ 


7. 


ST 

3. 


ET 

“V 

8. 

<V 


4. 




9. 


*r 

5. 



<■ 

10. 




Read the following letters out loud. First read the rows and then the columns. 


1' 

fZT 

y 


T 

ST 





q - 

or 




«r 

g* 




S. - 

*r 

*r 


<v 






<• 

s* 



F 







3- 

•S' 



S’ 

aS* 




Read the following 30 letters with vowels: 






5 *i' i 


T 

F 

F 

ft’ 

F 

*T 



* q* 

q- 

* 


5’ 

5' 


S’ 

a - 

a- 
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* 

K’ 

*• 

¥ 

CV 

V V 

' \a 


v— 


S' 

* 

F 


cv 

a- 


g- 


o 

^ 5’ 




5* 

* 

If 


cv 


q- 


\j 

*v 

q- 

*• 

cv 

24* 

\J 

q- 

q- 


*r 

sr 

Sr 

2? 

* c 



£* 

S* 

S’* 

3? 


* 

\? 

r 

X 

%' ST 

ST 

€• 

cv 

F 

S 

1 

F 



X* 

V 


c\ 

* 

* 

si- 

UJ- 

X? 

Sj- 

ar- 


** 


V 

X 

aj- ay 

Sr 

3f 

cv 

<r 

3' 

■T 

F 


Sr 

*1* 

Si- 


* 5’ 

V 


n- 

wr 

<*• 

w- 


Read the following words: 









TT 

24*34* 



q-ef- 

*r 

\5 


* 


q- 

3f 

*4*66* 

alphabet 

parents 

person 

we 

who 

meat 

hill 


I 

teeth 

place 

war 

N5 


if 

1 

<V*T 

3j*aS* 


F 


TT 

S]*aS* 

FF 

mother 

water 

curd 

milk 

sickness 

she 

he 


paper 

life 

fish (meat) 


V. The Seven Elements of Tibetan Word Formation 

Chart 6 shows how Tibetan letters can be combined to make a word. The particular placing of these letters 
is referred to as elements. There may be as many as seven elements in a complex word, however, simple 
words may use only one or two. 


Chart 6 


5 Prefix 


1 Root letter 


The Seven Elements 

3 Super^omed letter 

ww- 

H Suffix 


7 Post-suffix 


‘2 Vowel 


4 subjoined letter 


(1) Root Letter: All the basic syllables, from 'T (ka) to »T (a), can occur as root letters. 

(2) Vowel: There are four vowel signs, they are written above or below the root letter: 
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1. ^ 

2 - » 

3. 

4. ^ 


M' 

*3fS' 

T* 


khighu 

sabgyu 

dengpo 

naro 


(3) Superjoined: There are three superjoined letters, V, «r, and «T. They are superjoined in the following 
C cases, respectively: 

^ = * _ if,- *y *• r f ? V f <5- *r r rjf 

^ / 2. Oi- = « _ ?*• ^ t %■ y %• ST *T 3T 


oj- = 


1 3. = « - m vi sr s' s' s' s' s' s' a - $' 

(4) Subjoined: There are four subjoined letters, or, V, or, and sj. They are subjoined in the following 

cases, respectively: 


1. 

«r = 



S' 

S' 

S' 

S' 

S’ 

3' 

S’ \ 





2. 

** = 

— 

S' 

S’ 

S’ 

S’ 

S' 

5' 

a' a - a - 

*’ 

S’ 

S' 

5' f- 

3. 

oj- = 

«U 

S’ 

S’ 

S’ 

S’ 

S’ 

S’ 






4. 

V = 

4 

T 

S' 

S' 


S' 


*' S' S' 

4 

S' 

S' 

S' 


(5) Prefix: 


(6) Suffix: 


(7) Post-suffix: 


There are five letters that can occur as prefixes: 

qy Y q- »• <V — e.g. 4|%*y ^1*' 

There are ten letters that can occur as suffixes: 

qy *;• *y ay q- «’ <v *: «r *r —e.g. — 

There are two letters that can occur after the suffix, as post-suffixes: 

*j- e.g. <wr 


How to Identify the Root Letter 

A word that consists of a single letter: as in (a) below, that single letter is the root letter. A word that 
consists of two single letters: as in (b) below, each of those letters is a root letter: 


a.) K' 


■q* 

1 

SB’ 

«T 


I 

fish 

meat 

pair 

single 


*T 


F 

&T 

*r 


soil 

tea 

mouth 

father 

mother 
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TP' 

^•q* 



alphabet 

fisherman 

fish (meat) mother 

parents 

No- 




place 

stepfather 




2. A word that consists of two letters in one syllable: the first letter is always the root letter: 


|W 

W 




needle 

wool 

butter 

listen 

message / answer 

qjqycr 

ajq’q* 

pq-q- 



hand 

Buddhist 

house 




3. A word that consists of three letters: if the last letter is a suffix (except ¥' when preceeded by 
or *T)/ then the middle letter is always the root letter: 


q^* 




q^q- 

stop 

send 

say 

carpet 

plant 





*]«!**• 

sky 

like 

new 

clear 

right 


b.) If the last letter is tr and the middle letters are or «T, then the first letter is always the root 
letter: 


obtain 


o|q*r 

snow 


<^q*r 

feet 


Eastern Tibetan 


4. A word that consists of four letters: the second letter is always the root letter: 



sometimes earn 


vowel 


A letter combined with a vowel, except for and is always the root letter: 


*T 

q* 

>> 

* 

F 

\3 

people 

boy 

that 

he 

girl 



*rw 


q^w 

mountain 

those 

public 

body 

sit/stay 


u^- 

fi|<y 

*v 


seven 

have 

to be 

to be 
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6. A letter which is superjoined is always the root letter: 


7 . 


jfj^’ 



or 


leg 

iron 

dry 

five 

relahves 






accomplish 

key 

sour 

Lhasa 

chair 

A letter which is subjoined is 

always the root letter: 


g*f 

sMr 

aF&af 

S^* 


hen 

cold 

elephant 

school 

friend 

WT 

sw 




summer 

round 

become 

fan 

city 


fw 

Losang (name) 


B. Change of Pronunciation with Superjoined Letters 

the three superjoined letters are: V «l - «J' 

These superjoined letters fall under three categories of pronunciation: 

a. ) those that retain the letter's original sound; 

b. ) those that acquire a deeper tone; 

c. ) those that acquire a higher pitch 

1. (*) can be superjoined with only twelve root letters: 

*T *r e* r ^ v % * m v r r 

a. ) The letters that retain the root letter's original sound are: 

*fka Fa #*tsa 

b. ) The following letters acquire a deeper tone and the sound of the root letter changes: 

Sj’gha £*jha ^*dha ^*bha fzha 

c. ) The following letters acquire a higher pitch and become nasalized: 

C’nga ^'na ha ma 

2. orajg* (oj) can be superjoined with only ten root letters. 


a.) 


n\ 


OJ* 

«1 


or 

C 


03* 


or 




03' 




«T 




The letters that retain the root letter s original sound are: 

V ta 


3T ka 


1' cha 


ST P a 
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b. ) The following letters acquire a deeper tone and the sound of the root letter changes: 

gha jha dha g' bha 

c. ) The following letter acquires a higher pitch and is nasalized: 

S' ng a 

d. ) The letter is an exception. When pronouncing this letter the part of the tongue just behind the tip 

is placed at the back of the alveolar ridge forming a hollow space which creates a slight whistling 
sound. The letter <*T is pronounced with a distinct high pitched sound: g* lha 

3. («) can be superjoined with only eleven root letters. 

sr s’ tr s* S' s' s’ s’ a* s* 

a. ) The letters that retain the root letter's original sound are: 

Sf ka ta SJ- pa ^ tea 

b. ) The following letters acquire a deeper tone and the sound of the root letter changes: 

S’ s' ^ha S’ bha 

c. ) The following letters acquire a higher pitch and are nasalized: 

S’ "g a S' * a S' " a S’ ™ a 

In summary: 

1. The following letters when joined with a superjoined letter always change to a ' deeper tone: 

* 1 ’ K' 

2. The following letters when joined with a superjoined letter always change to a higher pitch that is 
nasalized: 

*;• aj" *r . 

C. Change of Pronunciation with Subjoined Letters 

the four subjoined letters are: «T V «T Sf 

1. ( ^ ) can only be subjoined to seven root letters 

.3* P/ 3’ S' S' S’ IT 

Letters formed with are divided into two groups: 
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a.) 

When or is subjoined to the letters ka pr kha 

the basic sound of the root letter remains the same, becoming: 

if kha, 





3’ ty a 

O' khya 

5 ' khya 



b.) 

When nr is subjoined to the letters 
the sound of the root letter changes. 

q - pa 

The root letter with 

W pha 3’ pha *T ma, 

the subjoined ^ takes on the sound 


of the following letters: 

cha 

S’ chha 

chha 

*)' 

nya. 


becoming: 

3' cha 

chha 

3' chha 

S’ 

nya 

2. 

(-^j) can only be subjoined to thirteen root letters. 





3’ 0’ S’ 5’ 9’ 

5’ 






a - a - 9’ $ s’ 

S’ 5’ 





Letters formed with are divided into three groups: 





a.) 

When is subjoined to the letters 

«]• ka 

If fa 

*T pa, 




they become tra: 

0’ tra 

5’ tra 

3' tra 




When is subjoined to the letters 

pr kha 

W tha 

»■ pha. 




they become trha: 

0’ trha 

g* trha 

3 - trha 




When is subjoined to the letters 

<JV kha 

Y tha 

q- pha. 




they become trha: 

3 - trha 

5* trha 

9' trha 



b.) 

When ** is subjoined to the letters 

na 

V ma 

M - sa, 




the root letter does not change, the sound remains the same. V is subjoined to these letters solely for 
the purpose of spelling: 

^ na 5J' ma 3 ' sa 

c.) When is subjoined to the letter y the tongue curls and one pronounces a high pitched half ra 
sound with a slight whistle: 5* hra 

3. or^*|*T (a,) can only be subjoined to six root letters: 

sr s' a* s' sr w 

Letters formed with are divided into two groups: 
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a. ) When or is subjoined to the letters ^ ka sy kha Q' pha ra sa, 

a high pitched sound is produced. This sound originates from the back of the throat and is produced 
by touching the tip of the tongue to the hard palate: 

3* la S' la a* la la ST la 

b. ) When or is subjoined to the letter 3*, the sound changes completely; neither the root letter 3’ nor the 

subjoined letter is pronounced, instead a sound similar to, i.e., dha is produced: J‘ dha 

4. ( 4 ) can only be subjoined to thirteen root letters: 

T fT T Y Y f Y Y Y Y i' Y 

never affects the pronunciation of a root letter, however, it is still retained in the spelling of 
certain words. 

D. Change of Pronunciation with the five Prefixes 

the five Prefixes are: *]’ ^ q ** * 

Letters formed with prefixes fall under three categories of pronunciation: 

a. ) those that retain the letter's original sound; 

b. ) those that acquire a deeper tone; 

c. ) those that acquire a higher pitch 

1. qj*ro^ar can only be used as a prefix for ten letters 

q]x5 ^ T 1 *li ‘’l* 1 

a. ) The letters that retain the root letter's original sound are: 

q]5 cha ^ ta sha *|a §a sha sa 

b. ) The following letter acquires a deeper tone and the sound of the root letter changes: ^ dha 

c. ) The following letters acquire a higher pitch and are nasalized: 

ha na ya 

2. can only be used as a prefix for six letters 

Y1 ^ ^ 

a.) The letters that retain the root letter's original sound are: 

^ ka ^ pa 
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b. ) The following letter acquires a deeper tone and the sound of the root letter changes: 

c. ) The following letters acquire a higher pitch and are nasalized: 

^ nga ^3! rha 

d. ) The letter 3’ is an exception. When this letter is joined with the prefix the sound of the letter 

changes. W is pronounced as a high pitched Sf : 
yr wa 

\<3\ qs q-q q*4 
q^ sa q-^ sha q*l sa 

b.) The following letters acquire a deeper tone and the sound of the root letter changes: 
q$] gha qs, dha 

4. 3l*rqci4r can only be used as a prefix for eleven letters: 

31 [Q 81* 3J5 3!^ 34^ 33EJ 34^ 333, 33c6 3)^ 

a. ) The letters that retain the root letter's original sound are: 

3jp Vha 345 chha 3jq tha 34aS tiha 

b. ) The following letters acquire a deeper tone and the sound of the root letter changes: 

3JS| gha 335 jha 3!S dha 3j£ zha 

c. ) The following letters acquire a higher pitch and are nasalized: 

nga 34^ ha 333, ha 

5. can only be used as a prefix for ten letters 

qrq qqi q® qq qq qq q£ 

a. ) The letters that retain the root letter's original sound are: 

qrq kha q$ chha qg tha qq pha q£ tsha 

b. ) The following letters acquire a deeper tone and the sound of the root letter changes: 

gha q^ jha q^ dha qq bha zha 


3. 


a.) 


qaj-qqor can only be used as a prefix for ten letters 
qq q«T| q^ q^ q^ q£ 

The letters that retain the root letter's original sound are: 
q^T] ka q$ cha q^ Fa q£ tsa q^ sha 


B 
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«T *V ** <* 

2. The following letters when preceded by a prefix always change to a higher pitch that is 
nasalized: 


c- r- a- «• 


E. Change of Pronunciation with the Ten Suffixes 

the ten Suffixes are: 9|' y ^ ’ *>' *■'' **' AJ ' 

Tibetan suffixes are used lor the purpose of spelling. Although they are pronounced distinctly when reading 
a text (e.g.. in colloquial Lhasa dialect the pronunciation ot words often change (e.g., yi-#). As in 

English, the pronunciation and the spelling of some words do not follow any particular rhyme or reason, 
e.g., knee, knife, gnaw, wrong, brochure, bronchitis, picture, archeology, psychology, climb, often, draught, 
etc. the same applies to Tibetan. Students must not only take particular care in learning the correct spelling 
of words, but they must also learn the proper pronunciation of the various letter combinations. It is impossible 
to make any specific rules concerning the exact pronunciation of certain letter combinations, because the 
actual sound of the word is dependent upon a number ot conditions; i.e., the prefix, the suffix, the superjoined 
letters, the subjoined letters, as well as the word that follows. 

Students should note that not only do sound changes occur by the use ot the various suffixes (i.e., ay, 
c, etc.), but even within the same suffix group more than one sound change may occur 1 he following is an 
attempt to present some of the sound changes: 


1. Sound changes produced by the ay suffix are divided into two groups: 

a. ) When a word consists of one syllable, the ay suffix is silent; the vowel W carries a slight *h 

sound, which drops slightly in pitch and is drawn out, W~. for example: 

qqy q«y Qflft 

b. ) When the first syllable of the word is modified by a vowel in the second syllable, the ay suffix 

with W produces the sound way. for example: 
u«]*r po]*? «!«]’£• 

2. Sound changes produced by the suffix arc divided into two groups: 

a. ) When a word consists of one syllable, the esuffix with W produces the sound WC. This sound 

originates from the stomach and is shorter and slightly deeper in pitch than (b) below, for 
example: 

b. ) When the first syllable of the word is modified by a vowel in the second syllable, the vowel W 

carries a slight *h' sound which is drawn out before the sound of c is produced. 1 he pitch of 
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is slightly higher than that of This sound originates from the back of the throat and 
is more nasalized than (a) above, for example: 

jj^*r 

3. The Y and *T suffixes produce similar sound changes, so they are grouped together. These sound 
changes are divided into three groups: 

a. ) When a word consists of one syllable, the Y and *r suffixes cause the root letter to have a sound 

similar to the English long a", however, it is slightly accentuated and drawn out, •«•/ 

This sound originates from the back of the throat, for example: 

*IY S*’ VS' 

b. ) When the first syllable of the word is modified by a consonant in the second syllable, the sound 

is similar to the English short V (i.e., bed), however, the pitch is slightly higher and drawn out, 
W~ft/ A slight vibration occurs at the back of the throat, the sound is nasalized and the 

second syllable rises very slightly in pitch, for example: 

after 

c. ) When the first syllable of the word is modified by a vowel in the second syllable, the sound is 

similar to section (a) above, however, the difference is that the long c a' sound is slightly drawn 
out for example: 

*J[W*T q^Y^ gjjpf 

4. The Y suffix is silent causing the root letter to take on a short ‘ e' sound, similar to the English V in 
* enter 1 . This sound originates from the back of the throat causing the root letter to become higher in 
pitch, more nasalized and drawn out, for example: 

w w ^ 

5. Sound changes produced by the suffix are divided into two groups: 

a. ) When a word consists of one syllable, the suffix causes the root letter to have a short 'u' 

sound, similar to the American English u* in up", WW, for example: 

(W flW 

b. ) When a word consists of two or more syllables, the stress falls on the second syllable and the q* 

suffix causes the root letter to have a short u* sound, similar to the British English 'u' in "up', 
and is higher in pitch than (a) above, for example: 

$^*4^ qq*r<w 

6. Sound changes produced by the *J* suffix are divided into three groups: 

a.) When a word consists of one syllable, the 5J* suffix causes the root letter to carry a similar sound 
to as in 1 come'. The sound of the vowel W with the ST suffix is not drawn out, but is cut 
short, for example: 

pw TOir q*nr 




* 


i 
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b. ) When a word consists of one or more syllables, the W is drawn out producing a sound similar 

to urn * as in 'umbrella', however, the pitch is higher and more nasal in tone, for example: 

c. ) When a word consists of one or more syllables and the Si' suffix is followed by a syllable formed 

with the vowel , the sound W*T is similar to that of (a) above, except the sound curls and is 

deeper in pitch: 

psj-q; *jjrq; 

Sound changes produced by the <V suffix are divided into three groups: 

a. ) When the <V suffix is the last part of a word that consists of one or more syllables the sound of <V 

rises, becoming W- This sound is not drawn out, but is cut short, for example: 

a«r»n<v sras<v ‘^‘V 

b. ) When the <V suffix is followed by a second syllable, the vowel W carries a slight h sound. The 

sound of wt~<V rises in pitch and is drawn out, for example: 

c^<VCOj- qniq-^qc,- q'Tyv^Sj* sjqq-q^qy 

c. ) When the >T suffix is followed by a second syllable with the vowel ^ , the sound of <W~<V curls 

and is deeper in pitch, for example: 
qnjq-qqjV 

In colloquial speech the V suffix is silent, however in literary it is distinctly pronounced. In this 
group the root letter slightly rises in pitch and takes on a slight nasalized sound which is drawn out. 
Some examples are: 

Sound changes produced by the «r suffix are divided into two groups: 

a. ) As with V, the «T suffix is silent in colloquial speech, but is distinctly pronounced in literary. In this 

group the root letters take on a sound similar to the English short e’ (i.e., bed), however it becomes 
nasalized and higher in pitch. This sound is formulated in the hard palate, for example: 

fjsr'q- 

b. ) In this group the root letters take on a sound similar to the English long ‘ a \ the tone is deeper in 

pitch than (a) above, for example: 

gjOj-rzjq- g«|-^q«]' goj'q* 1 ^’ 




e * if* u ’ , iC 

it^ U A— ^ 33’^ /*»»/■ 


\C3 j2f^ -X — ‘ t -f 
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F. The Two Post-Suffixes cqc;^q|-qj^*|$p ^ 

The post-suffixed letters do not alter pronunciation, they are only used for the purpose of spelling. 

The following is an example of a complex word. The letter combinations, and the pronunciation of 
the different combinations is shown step by step: 


Chart 7 



<jy kha 
root letter 

gha dra q§J’ dru 

prefix and subjoined vowel 

superjoined 

= qj|q*r drub 

suffix and 
post-suffix 

VI. 

Reading Exercise 






Listen to the cassette tape and repeat the following words: 


(1) 

W|’ 








|»W]*r 

■N* 

Ojq]*q* 

qqjOT* 





q^q]- 

W|' 

q*jq]*r 


(2) 









0]q* 

|q* 


*q*T 




grfr 

5^ 

^q*q* 

^jq-^q- 


(3) 

/w«r 








q$*r 

ffV 

q^. 



<w'ir 

*i[9«r*r 












(4) 

W8j- 







w 


*J3j’ 


5*T 




ywm 




• 

(5) 

wq- 







[W 

gq- 

Ojq* 

q^q* 

<^q*r 



qq*T<W 

gq-c6^ - 

®q*q]^q* 

*|w^’ 



(6) 








q*isr 



SjOT* 

|W«T 



q|^cw*^q* 

pSJSJ’SJ' 

'ijOT’ 

sot* 

tfOT’ 



W 

psi-q- 

SOT’ 

^ \5 



(7) 

wv 







^q]<r£T* 

ssr*i[W 





(8) 








1*' 


O^IOT’ 


q*’ 
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(9) wr 

5*T[W §ar*q«r 

Reading Practice: 


UJOJ* 






^aj*Xr 




(1) Once a nomad went on a business trip to a village on the other side of the river. He took butter, 
cheese and meat to trade for salt. Before returning home he sent a letter to his wife: 

I m not sick. The yak with the white tail died. Come to meet [me] at the bank of the river. 

Most nomads being illiterate, the person requested to read the letter had little knowledge concerning spelling 
and had limited practice in reading. Because of the way the letter was read, the nomad’s wife became very 
upset. What was actually written in the letter and what the reader concluded was completely different: 

I am sick. All five yaks died. At the edge of the river food for 

No salt. the deceased was burned (offered). 

Thus one sees from the above example, if sentences are not read with the proper pronunciation, if the 
spelling is incorrect, or if the reader misinterprets a particular spelling then what is actually written and 
what is understood can be completely different. 

Listen to the cassette and then repeat: 

(2) The following Tibetan proverb conveys a Buddhist attitude towards motivation: whatever one undertakes, 
if it is done with a pure heart (motivation), the result will be good (fruitful); however, if one acts with an impure 
heart (motivation), then the result will be bad. From a Buddhist viewpoint, the motivation with which one 
undertakes any task is of great importance, thus one will often hear this proverb used by spiritual masters. 

This is a practice in reading sentences which carry no vowels: 


If one has good intentions, one’s stages and path will have good results, 

If one has bad intentions, one’s stages and path will have bad results. 

(3) The following is a reading practice which incorporates all aspects of letter formation. It is the Buddhist 

refuge prayer. In the Mahayana tradition it is believed that without the great kindness of the 

spiritual master, a disciple would never be able to hear the teachings of the Buddha. Thus the refuge 
prayer recited by Tibetans, includes the lama (spiritual master), as well as the Buddha, the Dharma (doctrine) 
and the Sangha (religious community): 

I take refuge in the Spiritual Master, in the Buddha, in the Dharma and in the Sangha. 
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VII. Vowel Harmony [External Sandhi] 

In this section some examples of colloquial pronunciation changes that occur in certain words are introduced. 
No Tibetan grammar text presents specific rules concerning the colloquial changes of pronunciation, therefore 
I have made an attempt to present some hypothesizes based on English phonological rules. 

One must listen carefully to Tibetans as they speak and become aware of the subtle differences in 
pronunciation. As one gets accustomed to the way natives speak, one s own pronunciation will gradually 
improve. 


A. The following words are examples of pronunciation changes that occur in the first syllable due to the 
letter combinations in the second syllable. Remember that in literary, the final suffix of the first syllable is 
pronounced distinctly. 


1. Words that consist of two parts, both of which carry a * stop sound ([p as in spill], [b as in bill], 
[t as in still], [d as in dill], [k as in skill] and [g as in gill]), in order to make the pronunciation 
easier, the articulation of the first of these neighboring sounds is pronounced as a 'nasal' rather 
than a 'stop’, i.e., the 3* in W rab becomes *T as in [*ar] ram: 

x,qqgc:' ram-ding tam-din 

2. Words that consist of two parts, both of which carry a 'stop' and a ‘fricative' ([sasin&un],[zas 
in zebra] and [s as in measure]), the consonant sound can become more vowel-like (vowel 
lengthening) when surrounded by vowels, especially open vowels. In Tibetan when vowel 
lengthening occurs the suffix, such as V and ^*, are not pronounced distinctly, but instead the 
consonant takes on a long vowel sound: 



sai-po 



se-po 


Nasal assimilation occurs when a nasal directly precedes another consonant. In this kind of 
combination the nasal commonly assimilates to match the following consonant during the time 
that the nasal itself is being articulated, i.e., the in kun becomes ung as in l ^ ] k ung: 




kung-ga 

kan-dres 


pem-pa 
jSc/ST* kon-tso 



A nasal insertion occurs when a nasal precedes a 'stop’, ' affricate' ([ch as in dull] and [j as in jelly]) 
or a 1 fricative' . In English the following changes occur, a nasal preceding [p] or [b], becomes [m], a 
nasal preceding [t], [d], [ts], [dz], etc., becomes [n], and a nasal preceding [k] or [g], becomes [ngya], 
similar changes also occur in Tibetan, i.e., the in dun-pa becomes «W‘ as in '^’] dum-pa: 


dum-pa 

pan-tso 




din-tso 

kunda 
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The following exemplifies how verbal conjugations change in colloquial pronunciation: 


tep lo pa reh. 
tep low gi reh. 

w 

nan 


khala sago reh. 
khala suhgi yin. 

ViW*\ 

nangkhi yuh. 


trom la drondu yuh. 
trom !a drogi yuh. 
trom la drutsi yuh. 


VIII. The ‘Natural’ Classes of Letters 

According to tone, or accent, such as high or low, the letters of the Tibetan alphabet are categorized into 
masculine, neuter or feminine 'classes’. The high or low tone of letters is due to the origin of articulation. 
Those letters which have a high tone are grouped as V masculine. Those that are sounded moderately are 
grouped neuter. Letters with a low tone are grouped as sr simple feminine. And those possessing still a 
lower or softer sound are grouped very feminine. Letters which possess an even softer sound are 

grouped sub-feminine. The last letter of the alphabet »T is not only categorized as ifa]-*|sr, but is also 

called 5ja>5j’£!^’ genderless. The following Tibetan rhyme is used to memorize these grammatical divisions: 

>s®i l. 

3 a. b. 

c. d. vor^w3riii<i*r^i 

4. 

The following is the English explanation of the above rhyme: 

1. The ‘ masculine ’ letters ;T |S5Tj'*T#’ are pronounced with a high unaspirated tone. 

2. The 'neuter letters p'S'ET^ra?' are pronounced with a high aspirated tone. 

3. The three types of feminines are refered to as 4 feminine because most of them 
experience sound changes according to the prefixes and superfixes. 

a. ‘ Simple feminine'' stops: 

Any prefix or superfix cancels the aspiration and the letter aquires a deeper tone. 

b. Other ‘simple feminine* letters: 

The sound of these aspirated letters remain unchanged. 

c. "Very feminine’' letters: 

These unaspirated letters aquire a higher pitch that is nasalized. 

d. 4 Sub-feminine ’ letters: 

This is a residual aspirated category of feminines. The sound of these aspirated letters remains 
unchanged. 
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4. The 'nameless gender , the letter W, which is inherent in all the letters, is categorized genderless. 
The following chart shows the categorization of the ‘natural* classes of the 30 Tibetan letters: 


Chart 8 


High Tone High Tone Low Tone Low Tone 

Unaspirated Aspirated Aspirated Unaspirated 

(1) Masculine 

m’ 

S' 

(2) Neuter 

F 

S’ 

& 

(3a) Simple Feminine 

T 

Y 

q- 

<• 

sr 

(3c) Very Feminine 

c; 

v 

y 

(3b) Simple Feminine «r 3’ 

i' ** 

“T 


(3d) Sub-Feminine y 

or 



IX. Categories of Tibetan Nouns 

IK'S*]’ Nouns 



II 

1 . 

i 

2. 

1 

II 

4. Sj^afrj’qfjarar 

Minimal 

Compoimd 

Foreign influenced 

Mixed nouns 





(half Tibetan/ foreign) 


r 

a. qorajar 

b 

1 

r Iw]*r 

c - 


India/ Nepal 

China/ Mongolia 

Western 


There are four types of Tibetan nouns: minimal, compound, foreign influenced and mixed nouns. 

Minima] nouns are nouns which can not be broken down any further to explain their meanings; e.g., 
fish, S’ water, etc. 
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Compound nouns are nouns that are formed by combining two or more words. These kind of nouns can 
be further explained by breaking the words down into their separate parts; e.g., 

(sky) + (boat) = airplane, (snow) + V (hill) = mountain, 

(body) + (visible) + (air) + < 1 %^’ (message)= television, etc. 

Foreign influenced nouns can be divided into three groups: a. and b. those words which have been 
incorporated into the Tibetan language from neighboring countries; and c. those words which have been 
incorporated into the Tibetan language from western countries. 

a./b.) Tibet is surrounded by China, Nepal, India, Lhadak, Bhutan and Sikkim. These countries had a 
significant influence on Tibet, and in the same way, Tibet also contributed to them. The Buddhist religion 
which originated in India, had one of the greatest influences on Tibet. Famous religious Kings, such as 
Songtsen Gampo and Trisong Deotsen, sent many scholars to India to study, translate and bring the religious 
teachings of the Buddha back to Tibet. Nepal's greatest influence on Tibet was through their artisans and 
architects. The great architect Amiko was first invited to Tibet and then went on to China. It is claimed that 
he is the architectural source of the pagoda style temple. Some Tibetan businessmen spent years in Nepal 
and in the same way some Newari (Nepali) businessmen spent years in Lhasa and other parts of Tibet. 
Newari silversmiths and goldsmiths were especially influential, they set up shops all around Lhasa. There 
was a close rapport with the Newari and Tibetan Mahayana/ Vajaryana sects, teachings were exchanged 
and incorporated into each other's traditions. China had both secular and religious ties with Tibet. They 
had a great influence on Tibetan cuisine, introducing such things as chopsticks and momos (Tibetan steamed 
meat dumplings). The Mongolians influenced Tibetan clothing, and Bhutan, Sikkim and Lhadak had their 
own influences on Tibet as well. In the countries of Mongolia, Bhutan, Sikkim and Lhadak Tibetan Mahayana 
and Vajrayana Buddhism spread far and wide. Even today Tibetan texts and language is used in their 
ritual practices. Thus throughout all of these areas one will find an overlapping of cultural and linguistic 
influences. 

c.) Up until 1947 the English had a great influence in India. From 1904 until 1947 they were virtually the 
only western country allowed to have diplomatic ties with Tibet. Because of the English stronghold in 
India, there were many well managed private schools that boasted a good English cirriculum. Children 
from aristocratic and well-to-do families sent their children to these schools for a broader education. In this 
way, a few English words started to appear in the language. Before and after 1947, a few other foreigners 
found their way into Tibet, then in 1959 the Chinese took over and many Tibetans were forced to flee. 
Gradually Tibetans started having more contact with foreigners. They were introduced to the modem 
world and various inventions, etc. Due to new ideas or concepts, words that Tibetans had no equivalent for 
were incorporated into the language. 

Mixed nouns are nouns which combine both a Tibetan word and a foreign word. With so many Tibetans 
living as refugees in various countries, a mix of local words with traditional Tibetan ones have cropped up, 
e.g., bicycle. /FjC* means ‘foot* in Tibetan, while means ’wheel' or 'vehicle' 

in Hindi or Nepali. 
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(1) Minimal Nouns: 


( 2 ) 




soil 

book 


Compound Nouns: 

body + visible + air + message 
sky + boat 


sound + collect + wheel 

(3) Foreign Influenced Nouns: 

a. week 

b. chopsticks 

c. radio 

(4) Mixed Nouns: 

*]C;-cf|-^ar bicycle 


*' 

s* 


water 

dog 




table 


f# 

CJ-Sl- 


television 


steam engine /vehicle 


steam + wheel 

airplane 


movie 


electricity + image 

cassette recorder 


sugar 


holiday 

table 


dumpling with soup 

pass 


movie ticket 


rubber shoe (tennis shoe) 
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How to Write Tibetan Letters 


T 

F 

*T 



c6’ 




n * 

Y 


r 1 


R' 

81* 



K 

*r 



<r 

<*r 


<*T 

Y 

*r 

y 

W 



C\ 

\d 
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Lesson 1 


I. The Factivc Verbs «J^'Ay V® 

A. Positive Construction Sl^’A^’ 



Sentences (1) - (8) 

(1) a. 

Hello. 

b. q2]5|«j^-3|q|«|j 

Hello. 

(2) a. 

What is your name? (h.) 

b. 

My name is Dolkar. 

(3) a. 

What is his/her name? (h.) 

b. ^s'^-Slc.^-SJ-X^l 

His/her name is Nyimj. 

(4) a. cft'Siq-qyX'^] 

What is my name? 


Your name is Sonam. (h.) 

(5) a. fa's'll 

Dolkar. (h.) 

b. «w«ri 

Yes. (h.) 

(6) a. 

Af 

Where are you from? 

or 

What country are you from? 

b. C.-^ , 5 | «J , Sl«|lA^] 

I am from Tibet. 

(7) a. 

And where are you from? 

b. c.’wA.-aj^j’ujajj 

1 am from America. 

(8) a. 

Where is he from? 

b. 

He is from India. 

B. Negative Construction 



Sentences (9) - (12) 

(9) qS5^'*3j‘N’<ijqiN'X^] 

His name is not Nyima. [It] is Sonam. 

(10) qvA^M's)3, 2 j/*Ay ^•S | «l'Sl3j|A^- 

I'm not from America. [I] am from Tibet. 

(11) (Sq-gtJl^-ajSl-*!^] jJfc’q^-ttjflT3j«A«^ 

He is not from India. He's from Nepal. 

(12) qq^-3jwajq|^ , ^*i’sr*laj| 

I'm not Sonam 's friend. 


[I] am your friend. 




1. «W]«r = (S5l 

2. Sja*- = [*»*] 



Colloquial Tibetan 

The verbs S)5|- and ^' are ^ of the six basic verbs used in Lhasa Tibetan. These two verbs are introduced 
simultaneously because identification is their chief function. U)3^’ and act as a copula. A copula verb 
serves to link the subject with the complement (predicate) of a sentence. These verbs are used in statements 
concerned with the identity or the quality of something, for example (a), My name is Dolkar. In this 
sentence ‘is’ identifies the ‘name’ as br : >g ‘Dolkar , and in sentence (b) ‘is’ identifies ‘this’ as being ‘a 
book'. In sentence (c) the copula ‘ am iuentifies ‘I’ as being ‘ a student', and in sentence (d) ‘ is’ identifies 
‘he’ as being ‘ Tibetan. 

Categories of identification are names of people, places, things, professions, and ethnic or cultural 
affiliations. In these contexts the term identification is used throughout the text: 


(a) 

(b) ^^1 

(c) 

(d) 


My name is Dolkar. 
This is a book 
I am a student 
He is Tibetan. 


in statements concerned with quality, the copula verb identifies the quality of the subject, e.g., in sentence 

(e) k is' identifies the quality of the c house' as being 'new' and in sentence (f) 'is' identifies the quality of 
the 'sky' as being c blue': 

(e) That house is new. 

(f) The sky is blue. 

The factive verb 3)^- i s used in personal perspective sentences of identification: 




I am a teacher 


in the preceding sentence, the verb performs two functions: 

1. ) S)5|* indicates that the statement is a fact, and that the speaker knows from first-hand 

knowledge that he himself is a teacher 

2. ) Sl5|* identifies the speaker s profession. It indicates that «;■ T is specifically a teacher, as 

opposed to any other profession. 

The factive verb ^’is used in impersonal perspective sentences of identification: 

] He is a teacher. 

in the sentence above, the verb performs two functions: 

1. ) indicates that the speaker is stating a known fact about the third person. 

2. ) identifies the third person s profession. It indicates that^’ ' he‘ is specifically a teacher, 

as opposed to any other profession. 
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These two verbs occur in a number of different constructions, which will be explored in the chapters 
to follow. In this lesson, one should treat Sly and *y as near equivalents to the English verb k to be . One 
must remember, however, that there are important differences between Sly and ^y and the English ; to 
be'. The finite forms of the English verb 'to be' denote tense (is v s. was), person (I am vs. you are vs. he is) 
and number (I am- sing. vs. we are-pl.). The Tibetan verbs Sly and *y lack all three of these distinctions. 
We will return to this point in the note below on ‘ Sly/ Xy Non-Tense Verbs." 

Another point that should be noted is, there is only a slight difference in meaning between S)y and 
Ay, this being essentially a matter of emphasis. This will be discussed in detail in Lesson 5. For the time 
being, however, the reader should treat these two verbs as near-synonyms and focus on their shared meaning. 

Both verbs have negative forms which are shown below: 


Chart 1 

Positive 

Negative 

Glaj- 

- Uf 

— 

— srXy 


(9) His name is not Nyima. [It] is Sonam. 

(10) I'm not from America. [I] am from Tibet. 

In the first three lessons, selected patterns of verb usage in question-answer pairs are introduced in 
a specific order. The reader should pay careful attention to the way in which the verb usage in the answer 
mirrors the usage in the question. 

* SjyAy Non-Tense Verbs 

The verbal categories of Tibetan are organized rather differently from those of English. The English language 
is a tense based language Tense according to Webster's New World Dictionary is: "any of the forms of a 
verb that show the time of its action or existence." Linguists further specify tense as a particular verb form 
that can express only one particular time Thus it could be said that tense is subject to time, but time is 
not subject to tense In fact, every language of the world has time but not necessarily tense. 

The English verb 'is , speaks of and about only events occurring in the present, and 1 was speaks of 
and about only events occurring in the past. Therefore, these verbs can not be interchanged without a 
change of meaning. If the verbal conjugations of a particular language follow this rule, the language is 
considered to be a tense-based language. In Tibetan, however, according to adverbs of time or the context 
of the conversation, Sly and iy may be used to indicate a past, present or occasionally a future time. 
Though the time changes, the verb form remains the same. This being the case, the Tibetan language is a 
non-tense language, and as all non-tense languages, it is categorized as time-based. 

In general, the same Tibetan sentence can express a past, present or on rare occasions a future time. 
Let us take the sentence below: 

(2) a. j|y*c^-^yyV8>y Ay What is your name? 
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In the text, sentence (2) is translated as ‘What is your name? But, since the Tibetan verbs ujy/iy by 
themselves are tenseless, depending on the context, this sentence could also read, ‘What was your name?’ 
or ‘What is your name going to be?’ Thus strictly speaking, sentence (2) a. should be rendered as follows: 

1. ) What is your name? 

2. ) What was your name? 

3. ) What is your name going to be? 

As explained, the Tibetan verbs my/ Ay by themselves are simply non-specific with regard to the 
distinction between past, present and future tense. Even though these verbs do not bear tense values, it is 
possible to distinguish the past , present and future times by the use of adverbs of time or the context of the 
conversation: 

What is your name these days? What was your name before? 

In the play tonight, your name is going to be Tashi. 

* The Particle ajq]*r 

In sentence (5) the particle is used in two different contexts: 

(5) a. Dolkar. (h.) 

b- Yes. (h.) 

In a. marks politeness to the person being referred to; it shows respect to 

And in b. aw|«r is not used as a suffix to a name, but as a polite acknowledgement to the addressee. Here 
acknowledges that she has been addressed and is willing to engage in further conversation. In 
English, this type of response is sometimes communicated by ‘ Yes'. 

In summary the particle <W|«r can be used as: 

1. ) a polite suffix added to names and titles 

2. ) a polite acknowledgement 

Another usage of introduced in this lesson is: 

3. ) a mark of politeness when responding to a statement or question: 

(38) a. Are you well?/ How are you? 

b. 4|q|*rS^ Yes, [I] am. I am well. 

In sentence (38), followed by the verb is a polite affirmative response to the posed question. 
ajq l* J ' Sl3 il is a polite way of saying; ‘Yes,Iam.’ Justas Sl3j' can be used with <JWj«r in polite responses, 
so can the verb i.e., When one does not agree, or when one wants to give a polite negative 
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response, ajw^ai/aiq|*r«r^| is used. The informal affirmative response is merely and the 

negative is *1^1 /<W*^] 

The various usage of the particle is outlined below: 


3pj-c^3;-ajq^! 

«W|«1 = fi^l 

«JlUj«|-Sla | |/^i 


polite reference to the addressee 
polite acknowledgement of the addressee 
polite agreement, affirmative response 
polite negative response 


In colloquial Lhasa dialect, is pronounced as (§?] when used as a polite acknowledgment by the addressee. 


II. The Basic Tibetan Pronouns 
Chart 2 


Person 

Nominative 

Genitive 


1st 

c;- 

I 


my 

2 nd honorific 


you 


your 

non-honorific 


you 

Sv««r 

your 

3rd honorific 

jfc' 

he/she 


his/ her 

non-honorific 


he/ she 

j$V/ 

his/ her 


Although there is a distinction between honorific and non-honorific forms with second and third person 
pronouns, this distinction does not occur in the case of first person pronouns. There are no first person 
honorific pronouns because one does not use an honorific form for oneself. Gender distinctions are made 
only in the third person non-honorific form. 

Though it is correct to use the non-honorific pronouns when talking to a second person and 

jir or 3 ? when talking about a third person, one will find that if respect is given to the addressee i.e., 

their response will be reciprocal. 

There are many different dialects in Tibet. Even though each dialect is acceptable in its own particular 
region, the scope of appropriateness is Limited. The most widely understood of the dialects is 
Lhasa dialect. This book focuses on the Lhasa dialect in which both honorific and non-honorific forms are 
used. It is advised that students learn to use the honorific forms of nouns, pronouns and verbs from the 
beginning. 

I would like to quote two Tibetan proverbs: 

It is through the kindness of our parents that we are advised on the following three modes: 

The manner in which to eat, reside and relate [to others/ work, etc.]. 

One comes to know another's character by their behavior [good or bad]. 
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What I would like to impress upon the student here is, just as parents teach children to respect others and 
act in a polite manner at all times, I, as a teacher, feel it is important for the student to learn the polite and 
respectful colloquial forms. In general, if one shows respect to others then one will be treated with respect 
in return. Thus as the author of this textbook, I advise students to make a concerted effort to learn the 
honorific words and forms from the very beginning, so one will be able to speak to all strata of people. 

HI. The Habitual-Attestative Construction 

(mvs (mvs + 


(13) a. 


Sentences (13) - (20) 
Where do you live? (h.) 

b. 

I live in Tibet. 

(14) a. 


Where do you live in Tibet? 

b. 

In Tibet I live in Lhasa. 

(15) a. 

■*) -3^ -Cjej | 

Do you eat tsampa? (h.) 

b. 


Yes, [I] eat tsampa. 

(16) a. 


What do you study? (h.) 

b. 


I study Tibetan. 



[I] don't study Nepali. 

(17) a. 


And what work do you do?(h.) 

b. 


I work in a restaurant. 



[I] don’t work in a store. 

(18) a. 


Where does your friend live? 

b. 


He/ she lives in Shigatse. 

(19) a. 


What does he/ she do? [profession/work] 

b. 

[Sc -[q £; •§] -OJM -Uj 5, C -a] 

He/ she works in a store/shop. 

(20) a. 


Where do I live? 

b. 


You live in India, not in China. /You live 



in India. [You] don' t live in China. 


The habitual-attestative construction is introduced in this lesson: 
(MVS + the particle + the auxiliary verb ak’/q^qy). 


The conjugation V ^’37^* is normally used with the first person subject when talking about one s 

own habitual actions or events which are known to persist over a certain interval or to recur periodically. 

by itself does not denote any specific tense; this is determined by an adverb of time or the 
context of the conversation. Sentence (17) is concerned with a present habitual action: 

3. (*’ is a dative particle = Dative particles are explained in Lesson 6. 
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( 17 ) a. 

And what work do you do? (h.) 

I work in a restaurant. [IJ don' t work in a store. 

The same construction can also express a past habitual action: 

A year ago I used to work in a restaurant. 

In the sentence above the adverb of time, ‘a year ago', distinguishes the time of the event 

as being past. 

The normal usage of the conjugation signals that the speaker is giving an eye- 

witness account of a habitual event concerning a second or third person: 

(18) a. Where does your friend live? 

b. He/ she lives in Shigatse. 

In sentence (18), the speaker assumes the addressee knows ‘y our friend’ very well, and 

therefore feels he (the addressee) will be able to give an evidentially based answer. This being the case, the 
addressee has answered with the habitual-attestative conjugation 5] 

In this lesson, the normal usage of cj-/^-/|7 £ 35 - 2Ts - with the first person and the normal usage of 
^'/£T/|)7 with the second and third person are introduced. Please note that the habitual-attestative 
^'^S' construction can also be used in second/ third person sentences and in first person sentences, 

however, a change of perspective and emphasis occurs. The conjugation and constructions 

are further explained in Lesson 10. 

The negative forms of the and q^q]* are shown in chart 3 below: 

Chart 3 


Positive 

Negative 



ar^ - — 





(16) b. 


(20) b. 


^S '3 S ^ J -2^ ’ 

<W5S|S 

* In this lesson, the five traditional literary Tibetan particles ^'/^‘/^'A'/S)' and the contemporary 
particle are introduced. The particular particle usage depends on the suffix of the preceding verb, e.g., 
wf)', a-qm-. The correct usage of these particles is shown in Chart 4: 


I study Tibetan. 

[I] don’ t study Nepali. 

You live in India, not in China./ 

You live in India. [You] don’t live in China. 
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Chart 4 


Suffixes/ Post-suffix 
of preceding verb 

Literary particles 
(formal) 

Colloquial particles 
(informal) 

A. cy *r or 

$)• 

% 

Y q* *r 

3' 

*T 

T 

% 


B. With the suffix q* or suffixless 
q*^q’5JE]q**|«y 

ftV«T]/ q|- 

T 


The particles %/^Vf)’A/5r and q JV in literary vary according to the suffix and post-suffix of the preceding 
verb, however, in colloquial the pronunciation for all forms is3j\ 

In literary the suffixes q* and Sr were traditionally used with suffixless verbs, e.g., prajqy3*S)\.., 
The great scholar Gendun Chophel after in-depth research and contemplation introduced 
the particle qjV. This has become an accepted literary form and my professor, Ngawang Jinpa, follows this 
scholar’s style when teaching Tibetan grammar, e.g., p’ajq]’* 

Please note that in the analysis sections only the standard particle oy is used when the conjugations 

are explained in a general maimer. When a specific example is interpreted 
however, then the particular particle is applied. 

IV. The Habitual-Cnomic Construction (MVS 

Sentences (21) - (25) 

Where does your friend live? (h.) 

He/ she lives in Shigatse. (h.) 

Doesn't he live in Lhasa? (h.) 

No, [he] doesn't, (h.) He doesn’t live in 
Lhasa, (h.) 

Where do 1 live? 

You live iii Nepal, (h.) 

Don't you live in Nepal? (h.) 

No, [1] don't, (h.) I don't live in Nepal. 
Where does H.H. the Dalai Lama live?(h.) 
H.H. the Dalai Lama lives in India, (h.) 

4. =l2w]^*l 

5. = 


(21) a. 

b. i 

(22) a. 

^'^•q'sjy 5 ' 

(23) a. q^-q^-q^^-a^-q^l 

b. ^•5,q-qoj-^oj-aj-C3^M-j)-ajs;q^^] 

(24) a. 

b. awi^-ar^-ej-sr^l q-qaj-ujaj-aj-q^^^-^^j 

(25) a. gni-q^^-^-q^-qflqjSl-g-ar^-q'Xsi 
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Lesson I 

Both the positive and negative forms of the habitual-attestative and the habitual-gnomic are shown in Chart 5: 

Chart 5 


Construction 

Positive 

Negative 


^■/3v§vs§- 


Habitual-attestative 

ar^ 


Habitual-attestative 

«yr 


Habitual-Gnomic 




The habitual-gnomic construction is formed in the following way: 


Gnomic means a brief expression or saying concerning a general truth, principle, or rule of conduct. The 
gnomic construction is used when talking about things which are common knowledge to all, a general 
truth, or an actual situation believed by everyone to be the case. This construction indicates that that which 
is being said does not specifically come from the speaker's first-hand knowledge. 

This construction can be better understood by analyzing how it is formed: 


1 . ) (MVS+^wy) 

2. ) [(MVS+^yK] 

3. ) [(MVS+^^’Kl 


1. ) The (MVS + construction in this context is habitual; it indicates a habitual action 

2. ) The second section, (MVS + indicates that that particular habitual state 

being talked about, ; exists \ 

*4' means that a thing/ something exists.) 

3. ) The third section, (MVS + is similar to the former, but here the verb Xy 

states that that particular habitual state which exists, 3iy«r, is a ‘fact, \ 


(21) b. He/ she lives (h.) in Shigatse. 

In sentence (21) b., the state of 'he/ she living in Shigatse* is a ^ act / the actual 

situation, The use of the conjugation does not specifically indicate how one has obtained 

this factive information. In sentence (18) b., the same sentence with the exception of the conjugation 


is used: 


(18) b. He/ she lives in Shigatse. 

The English translation of both sentences is the same; however, the Tibetan differs in its mode of evidentiality. 
The conjugation indicates that the sentence is a general statement, while indicates that 

the speaker has first-hand knowledge concerning the topic of conversation. 
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There are several Tibetan verb-endings which provide specific evidence concerning how the 
information was obtained, i.e., ^3]’, *4^' and The verb-ending <Vyjy is explained in Lesson 6, 

^ ' and ^^7 QQff in Lesson 13 and jc;* in Lesson 13, and Lesson 18, Volume II. 

The negative form of^WV^Y is shown in the Chart 6: 


Chart 6 


Positive 

Negative 

V5’/§v e, lt 


^•q'sr^y 


(22) b. ^sruJysj-sj-^l 

No, [he] doesn’t, (h.) He doesn't live in Lhasa, (h.) 

In sentences (18) b. and (21) b., the dative particle*,' (s^'tIa') is used instead of the dative particle 
‘V. (The particle is equivalent to the particle <JT.) The function of these particles is explained in Lesson 6. 


V. Common Phrases for Memorization 


(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

(31) 

(32) 

(33) 

(34) 

(35) 

(36) 


$1 '«|i aj -aj'£j|-X 1 

(fc '$] -i -2^ 

‘I -2T^ -q ■ 

yoysj’XTq'! 

ij]vi)*' 8 ^*jq^q- 

y3y^q-j 

wv* 9 




Sentences (26) - (36) 

What is your name? (h.)/ (lit.: What are you called by?) 
MynameisTashi Namgyal./ Iam called TashiNamgyal. 
What is her name? (h.)/ (lit.: What name is she called?) 
Her name is Dawa. (h.)/ She is called Dawa. (h.) 

Did you understand? (h.) 

[I] didn't understand. 

Please say it again. 

Please say it slowly. 

[I've] understood. 

Thank you./ Thank you very much. 

See you tomorrow. 


* In section I - A of this lesson the Tibetan equivalent of ‘What is your name? is introduced as: 

in this particular structure it is appropriate to use either the honorific 'name' or 
the non-honorific ‘name with the verb of identification When forming the same question with 
the habitual-attestative construction however, it is mandatory to use the honorific 'name'. The dative 
particle explained in Lesson 6, is also an essential element of this honorific structure: 


6. car =[c*r) 

7 . = l wyl 

8. = |qpvV] 

9. flq]«rV»- = (5wr?'] 
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( 26 ) 

What is your name?/ What are you called by? (lit.: What is your name called (by)?) 

The answer to question (26) is: 

(27) 

My name is Tashi Namgyal./ I am called Tashi Namgyal. 

When one respectfully asks the name of a third person, the structure is used: 

(28) 

Wfhat is her name?/ (lit.: What name is she called?) 

The conjugation can also used with the first person, however, instead of the honorific verb ft* 

the non- honorific verb is used: 

What is my name?/ What am 1 called? 

* The phrase EJ5]^*g’66’ is translated in English as. Thank you, thank you very much, etc. is 

the literary form often colloquially used by those who are educated in monasteries. Though this form may 
be used by the general public, the typical Lhasa colloquial form is fg’$*ry]. The colloquial expression 
[STcBST^'] is equivalent to the English colloquial expression, Thanks or Thanks a lot 

VI. Conversation 

Sentences (37) - (45) 

Hello. 

Hello. 

Are you well?/ How are you? 

Yes, [1] am. 1 am well. 

And you? 

I am also well. 

What is your name? (h.) 

My name is Kunga. 

And what is your name? (h.) 

My name is Yeshi. 

Kunga, where do you live? (h.) 

1 live in Lhasa. 

Where in Lhasa do you live? (h.) 

In Lhasa I live in Barkor. 

10. ojc: =[uwr] 


A. Greetings and Personal Introduction: 


(37) UT^*T: 
(T]3^W: 

(38) 

V 

(39) 

^ 1 1 

(40) 

, WS<n < v: 
‘ 1 

(41) 

(42) Sripr: 

\J 1 

(43) 

\3 1 


Jy* c -5,-Tg , ‘5'8j3i | -t:«]| 

OIU’IN-UJS] C-q|39|*I ; 5rei^^-Sl3i| 

C-U]q- l0 qV'Z3-a|*j 




WJ '*} '54 ’OrS] * * '^3 ’STs | 

M '3s! C ’or ^ *T 3 * *3 ] 

^ 'S W M j 3S 1 

g ^ 'a c -oj *q ^ *3 *2Ts ] 
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(44) 

TO^q|<V: 

(45) ui'^SJ-: «^q«iwq 


And where do I live? 

You live in Nepal, (h.) 

That s right. Now take care and 
[I] will see you tomorrow. 

See [you] tomorrow. 


In sentence (39) the adverb ujc ‘also / *too\ colloquially pronounced [<*l*r], has been used: 


(39) 3)3]**': q-uir-^-ZtS^] 


I am also well. 


UJC ' > s use d in factive sentences of identification, modification and location, whereas another adverb 
W/qi*K-, introduced in Lesson 6, is used in sentences of possession and location. The various uses of 
the adverb ujc* are shown in the sentences below: 


Identification 

* C You are a teacher. I am also a teacher. 


Modification 


5*] •35*| *1 *j-qqr3iq’I*|R$|«| *] 

Location 


Momos are tasty. Fried meat bread is tasty, too. 
I am at school. He is also at school. 


The adverb is also used in sentences dealing with verbs of action that express l the agent is also doing 
something, going somewhere/ i.e., <iSy w go‘, a*]’ 4 run\3j«r«rqjgq' ‘walk’, etc.: 

He also goes [there]. 


* Information for General Knowledge 

The Greeting qg3|*rq^'3iq]*r 

In the Conversation Section, sentence (37), the greeting is introduced. Nowadays this greeting 

is commonly used to mean hello ( good morning, good afternoon, good evening) or good-bye. Traditionally 
in Tibet this expression was used during 3?*]***', the Tibetan New Year, and not as a daily greeting. 

q^\a^-qc^vi]crj*r when looked at etymologically can be divided into three words: 
q*J^«W; and 3W|*|2T : 

q/r j\q*rq- auspicious/ prosperity/ blessing/ good luck 

qc^- (q^-q* 0 r Q&f) happiness/ welfare, safety of health/ joy/ enjoyment/ 

bliss/ prosperity 

is the literary term for ujsi'27*: good/ well 
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/.ess on ! 


This greeting of 'wishing one a uspicious blessings of good health , prosperity and joy was traditionally 
used only on the first day of Rising especially early on that morning, upon meeting, family members 

would exchange the auspicious greeting in order to insure happiness, good health and 

success for all throughout the coming year. After the family had partaken in special early morning drinks 
and food, they would go from door to door greeting all their neighbors and relatives with the auspicious 
words 

In the early 1960 's late Mrs. Rinchen Dolma Taring popularized the greeting among the 

Tibetans in exile in India. Mrs. Taring, a highly educated woman who received her education in India in the 
1950’s, is the author of Daughter of Tibet . She belonged to an influential noble family in Lhasa. In the 1960*s 
while living in Mussorie, India, Mrs. Taring took an active role in helping organize schools for the Tibetan 
refugee children coming out of Tibet. She became the Secretary of the Tibetan Homes Foundation which helped 
set up schools and prepare educational materials for the refugee children. Mrs. Taring had bound less compassion 
for all Tibetan children and made no distinction, treating each as if they were her own child. Her untiring work 
and dedication won her the love of the entire Tibetan community. Everyone affectionately referred to her as W 
' mother . Having many foreign acquaintances, Mrs. Taring felt that the Tibetans needed a common 
expression for greeting. Because of her close involvement with teachers, students and the Tibetan community, 
she was able to popularize Soon sufficed as the Tibetan word for hello/ gcxxi 

morning/ good afternoon/ and good evening. This new usage rapidly caught on and spread throughout India, 
Nepal and other parts of the world where there were Tibetan communities. The expression has 

now even gone back to Tibet where it is being used as the common everyday greeting. 

Traditionally there was no one specific greeting used by the Tibetans. According to a particular 
situation, one of several expressions were, and sometimes still are used. 


When one meets a friend on the street, one may ask: 

| Where did you go?/ Where have you been?/ 

Where are you coming from? 
or 

Where are you going? 

When one goes to pick someone up at the airport, train station, etc., upon meeting, one says: 

Welcome! (h.) 

If one has heard or knows that someone has just arrived, upon meeting, one greets them by saying: 

qj^r^wej 12 ] Welcome! (h.) When did you come? 

When one goes to a friend s house and sees that they are in the midst of doing something, one may 
address them by saying: 


Are you at home? Shall I help you? 


11. * The sign - indicates a long sound. 

12. = [ 3 vs«r^«rq~] 
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A traditional Lhasa expression used when one goes ^o a friend's house and finds them eating is: 

QijSj Shall I give you some more [food]? 

Or should I eat some of what's on your plate? 

As shown in the examples above, previously there was no one specific common greeting used in 
Tibet. Depending upon the situation, one of a variety of questions or expressions were used. 

Names of Some Places in Tibet 

The following are names of some places that are mentioned in the textbook: 


— 

w 

The capital of Tibet. 


The winter palace of His Holiness the Dalai Lama. 


The summer palace of His Holiness the Dalai Lama. 


The downtown area of Lhasa. 


A popular area in Lhasa where a large market and the 
Jo Khang Shrine are found. 

WTF — 

The second largest city in Tibet and site of Tashi Lhunpo 
Monastery, the seat of the Panchen Lama. 


VII. 

Vocabulary for Lesson 1 


Nouns 

<v 

Sfc- 

name 

Slc^- 

name (h.) 

*jq*q* 

country 


Tibet 


America 

on* 

India 


Nepal 


China 

-o V \J 

Russia 


Japan 

V*T3j- 

Germany 


France 

oj-Sj- 

Lhasa 


Shiga tse 


Barkor (market area in Lhasa) 


companion/ friend 

‘W'TT 

work/ job/ profession 

g'JV'W 

work/ job/ profession (h.) 

1 

restaurant 

afc/pq- 

store/ shop 


body 

*TU|atn«r 

body (h.) 


His Holiness the Dalai Lama 


tomorrow 

qjXjaraq 1 

tsampa (barley flour) (h.) 

3*rq- 

tsampa (barley flour) 
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Lesson I 


Pronouns 






1 

cv 

w 

my 



you 


your 


ra*;- 

he/ she 


his/ her 

• 

Verbs 






stay/ live 

osw]*r 

\? 

stay (h.) 


SfJs'Iy 

study 


study (h.) 



work 


work (h.) 


fT 

meet/see 

<w 

say 


*!5*r 

meet/ see (h.) 


say (h.) 



understand 


understand (h.) 

ft- 


called 


called (h.) 


Adjectives 




i 

cjVZt 

1 

well/ good health 




Adverbs 






slowly 

w 

again 


o-c- 

also/ too 




Prepositions 





w 

1 

from 



/ 

Conjunctions 





w%; 

and / and then/ then 



1 

Interjections 






That's right./ correct 




Interrogative Words 





<rV 

what 


from where 



where 



1 

Phrases 




h 

q**2wqV3wi*n 

I 1 1 

Hello! (Good morning. Good afternoon. Good 

evening) 


^’g*®]/ [£Tc6*r$j] 

Thank vou. 


Take care./ Good bye. 

l 


See you tomorrow. 
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VIII. Exercises 


A. 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


Correct the following Tibetan sentences according to the English. 

My name is Dolkar. 

What is his name? 

I am from Tibet. 

In Tibet j live m Lhasa 

Where is he from? 


B. Fill in the blanks: 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 




q-qoj-ujaj-aj-q^^-^-_ 




C. Translate into Tibetan: 


(1) My friend lives in Nepal. 

(2) Hello. How do you do? 

(3) I don't live in India. I live in Nepal. 

(4) Where do you stay in Madison? 


Where does your friend live? 
My name is Yeshi. 

I stay in Nepal. 

Where do you live? 

He lives in Shigatse. 


D. Match the following Tibetan sentences with the English sentences: 

(1) . What work do you do? (h.) 

(2) H.H. the Dalai Lama lives in India. 

(3) I study Tibetan. 

£. Write a short introduction conversation . 


IX. 

'*>’ Vocabulary for Lesson 2 


Nouns 


father 

WTSr<*iqj*r 

mother 


grandfather 


grandmother 

^q]*T 

brother (elder) 


sister (elder) 


brother (younger) 


sister (younger) 


boy/ son 

"O 

girl/ daughter 

*r«r 

parents 


child 
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tAIS,"®- 

doctor 

<3^- 

farmer 

Sr 

person 

^•cr 

Tibetan 

qg^-Ej- 

nomad 

gvq* 

monk 


student 


businessman/ trader 

'PW 

teacher 


book 

m 

pen 


box 


clothes 

**T 

key 

$*r 

religion 

*01W 

nation 


leader/ head 


teacher/ sir/ miss 


yak 


meat 

S^ 

Tibetan beer 

Sj'Sjgq- 

gun 

3j*r*![q<V 

sky 

SS.-EJ- 

cloud 

P’i’ 

Muslim 

*T®' 

place 

¥«r^ 

table 

$fT 

table (large) 

‘■m 

paper 

Sr^y 

flower 

qar 

wool 


Tibetan language 

S’ 

sound/ pronunciation 

q-q* 

taste 


meaning 


birth place (h.) 

[W*T 

house/ building 

f^wy 

room 

C*|*rq* 

acquaintance 


acquaintance (h.) 


friend (male) 

2p*r3f 

friend (female) 

mjq-gqar 

number 


number/ symbol 

PTW 

telephone 

the one who does something 


telephone (h.) 

Pronouns 

k-W- 

we 


you (pi.) 

jfc'S? 

they 


both 

ST 

she (nh.) 

F 

he (nh.) 

Demonstratives 

*V 

this 


that 

Verbs 


count 

go/ come (h.) 


forget 
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Adjectives 





same 

PTPT 

different 


golden 


woolen 


one 


two 

w 

three 

CV 

**T 

four 

S' 

five 

ST 

six 


seven 



Adverbs 





late 



Prepositions 




qv 

until/ to 



Conjunctions 




sc 

and 

%- 

as for/ as far as 

Interrogative Words 




T 

cv 

who 

TT 

who (pi.) 

«F 

whose 

syc^ - 

what [is the number] 

Interjections 





Oh! 



Phrases 





Good night! 



mc-^1 

1 have no idea!/ I don’t know! 



Excuse me!/ Sorry! 




I forgot. [I just realized it.) 




Please look! 




Good bye. [to the one staying]/ Take care. 



as for those two 
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Lesson 2 


Yes/ No Questions with Factive Verbs 


Chart 1 


Yes /No Questions (Positive Form) 


A statement ending with: 
.S|3j' 

*y 

Positive Question Forms 


becomes 

becomes 


Sfo'CW 


Sentences (1) - (7) 
Are you Tsering? 

Is he a doctor? 

Am I a farmer? 

Is Tashi [a] Tibetan? 
Is this his book? 

Are you a nomad? 
Is Paljor a monk? 


Chart 2 


Yes/No Questions (Negative Form) 


A statement ending with: 

Sk 



B. Negative Question Forms 




becomes 

becomes 


SWj’W 


(10) 2rSq-|fl]- *r^-w| 

(11) R-afc’*r*r^'*W| 

(12) 

1. 

2. *F^’= PW?M 


Sentences (8) - (12) 

Aren' t you a doctor? 

Isn't she Tibetan? 

Isn't she a student? 

Aren' 1 1 a businessman?/ Am I not a businessman? 
Isn't this yours? 



Colloquial Tibetan 

Yes /no questions can typically be answered by a simple yes or no. In English, the simplest questions of 

this kind are formed by the inversion of the subject and verb, and a characteristic rise of intonation at the 
end of the sentence: 


Chart 3 



Statement 

Yes/no question 

Positive: 

He is a student. — 

— Is he a student? 

Negative: 

He isn't a student. — 

— Isn't he a student? 


In Tibetan, yes/ no questions involve neither a change in word-order nor a rise in intonation. Instead, the 
question marking particles «J«T and fl]«T are used after the verb at the end of the sentence. The question 
particle usage depends on the verb which precedes it. The verbs Si Y and *Y', and their negative forms $] 3 j' • 
and are followed by the particle «wr. The particle qpr is preceded by the verb <W|\ This question 
particle is introduced in Lesson 6, section VI. * 

In second person questions the normal ending is Kl3j-£J«r and in first/ third person questions it is i_Y 
W. As with the verbs S|3j- and Vf, SlYW may be used in first/ third person questions and in 

second person questions, however as discussed in Lesson 1, a change of perspective occurs. The four 
Tibetan sentences in the Chart 4 correspond to the English sentences in Chart 3: 


Chart 4 


Statement 

Yes/no question 

Positive: — 


Negative: — 



II. Content Questions ‘Who’ and ‘What’ 

In the following sections A- C pay careful attention to the grammatical person of the subject in the question- 
answer pairs. Note how the form of the factive verb used in the question anticipates the form of the factive 
verb used in the answer. 


A. Question in the Second person/ Answer in the First person 


(13) 

(14) 


a. 

b. 

a. 

b. «W]«rS)^ 4 | Yg-q’ijaji 


*il 


Sentences (13) - (18) 
Who are you? 

I am Kunga. 

Aren ' t you Dawa? 
No, I am not Dawa. 


3. WSW = [n»c;^qitv] 


4. = [otm'J 


v 
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(15) a. 
b. aj3]«J-Sl3j| 

(16) a. 

b. 

(17) a. 

b. c; - ^' gjqwSia,] 

(IS) a. gs/*CTS^*V^l 

B. Question in the First person/ Answer in 

(19) a. 
b. 

(20) a. 
b. 

(21) a. 

W ^ -jfc ig^ST^ 'Vs ^ ^ -5,' -3i%^ • 

ef^s^i 

(22) a. C-gq-j^-X^-iWl 

(23) a. 
b. 

(24) a. 
b. 

C. Question in the Third person/ Answer in t 

(25) a. jfc'^1 

b. 

(26) a. 
b. 


Are you Kunga? 

Yes, [I am ]. 

What are you [profession, etc.]? 

I am a student. 

And how about you? what are you? (pi.) 
We are students. 

Who is your teacher? 

My teacher is Ms. Chimi. 

the Second person 

Sentences (19) - (24) 

Who am I? Do you know [me]? 

You are Tashi. 

What do I do? [lit: What am I the doer of?] 
You are a teacher. 

Who are we? 

You are Tashi and Yeshi. And 
as for those two, one is Nyima and 
[the other] one is Chonden. 

Am I a student? 

No, you are a teacher. 

What do we do? 

You are American students. 

Who are my friends? 

Diki and Tsomo are your friends. 

Third person 

Sentences (25) - (29) 

Who is he? 

He is Dawa. 

Is he also a student? 

Yes, [he is]. 


5. c-a? = [^-aTl 

6. =[ i ^-**3rl 

7. pTc •S’-qjS) ' as for those two ‘ S'- as for' / ‘as far as' 
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(27) 

(28) 
(29) 


a. 

b. 

a. 

b. (S;-ttj£;-giq'^q|^| 
a. 


Who are they? 

[I] have no idea. I don't know. 
What is he? 

He is also a student. 

Who is Tashi? 

Tashi is the teacher's son. 


English content questions are formed with * WH-words' such as: who, what, when, where, why, etc. 

In the simplest cases, answers to English content questions involve substituting the question word 
with a noun or noun phrase. 


Question: Who ate the food? 

Answer: John ate the food. 


Note that in this particular question-answer pair, there is no change in word-order, the noun John directly 
replaces the question word who. In other cases the English word-order is subject to change: 

Question: What is this? 

Answer: This is a book. 


In the above question-answer pair, the noun phrase a book replaces the question word what, however, the 
word -order of the sentence has changed. 

In Tibetan only the first of the two patterns is employed. When forming a question the word order 
need never change; only the question word itself is replaced by an appropriate noun or noun phrase in the 
answer: 


(13) a. 
b. 


Who are you? 

I am Kunga. 


Note that in the Tibetan question-answer pair, the second word is the question word, in this case *T 1 who ' . 
This is directly replaced in the answer by the word which supplies the new information, in this case /T |3v' 
‘ Kunga. * 


(17) a. And how about you? what are you? (pi.) 

b. We are students. 

In question (17) a., the question word 1 what is directly replaced with the answer 'students ' . 

The following Tibetan question words should be memorized: 

*T who, whose, what, where, from where 


8. jfe-aF =lj^-ef*i 

9. [q]c5|'] 
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* In this lesson, one should treat and as near-synonyms. Until it is further explained, one 
should use the verb when addressing a second person: 

(13) a. 5 ^ 1 Who are you? 

When addressing a first or third person, the verb *«;• should be used: 

(19) a. Wjfc] Who am I? 

(23) a. Who is he? 

and can be interchanged with any of the three persons, however these changes present 
additional information. These changes are explained in Lesson 5. However, for the time being, the student 
should get a firm grasp and understand the root forms of and thoroughly. 

* The agentive particle found in sentence (20) i.e., 2^-sjpj^, indicates the ‘doer’. Sometimes when 
this particle is used with a noun, in English it is translated with an *er noun; e.g., driver, swimmer, dancer, etc. 


* 


the one who does something 
driver/ the one who drives 


* In sentence (21) b. the two conjunctions ^ and , both meaning 'and' , have been introduced. 
S c ' is used to connect and list nouns, adjectives and adverbs, while wiSf is used to conjoin sentences. 
Besides ' and\ can also be translated as * and then' or * then. 

You are Tashi and Yeshi. And (as for) those two, one is Nyima and [the other] one is Chonden. 


In the example above, is used to conjoin the second sentence to the first one, i.e., 

‘You are Tashi and Yeshi. And...’ 

The conjunction is used when listing two or more nouns, i.e., ; Tashi 

and Yeshi \ and fc one is Nyima and[ the other] one is Chonden’. 

In some cases, the conjunction is found at the beginning of a sentence, while this is not the case 
with the conjunction Y’- A sentence can never begin with the conjunction 

The conjunction wra,’ is sometimes used by itself. In such cases, it can be translated as an equivalent to the 
English colloquial expression, c Well then ... [tell me something/what happened?/what news do you have?, etc.] 

(17) a. And how about you? [what are you?] (pi.) 

In English it is grammatically correct to use either the * and' or the k and then conjunction form: 

(a) 

I wash my hands and eat. or I wash my hands and then I eat. 

This is not the case for Tibetan, one never says: 

q *q*Q ^ c/q *01^*3 *q^ ^ | 
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This kind of sentence structure is always conjoined with the conjunction The same is true for sentence 
(b) as well; the conjunction wjSj’ is always used, never^d': 

(b) 

I will go to India and learn/ study Tibetan. 

or 

1 will go to India and then I will learn/ study Tibetan. 

* In sentence (21) b. the phrase c as for those two*, is used. The particle^’ is an emphasis 

marker and literally means, ' as for , k as far as \ 1 for me , 

The following sentence merely expresses the state of affairs: 

I’m not going. 

The use of ^ , however, indicates that the speaker is emphasizing the fact that others may go, 'but as for me 
1‘mnot going to go’: 

c [As far as I'm concerned /As for me) Fm not going. 

The particle indicates the added emphasis of singling out and contrasting something or somebody from 
within a particular list, category or group: 

You can go with him. As for me. I’m not going. 

III. Tibetan Genitive/ Connector (A^ar§p Particles 

The particles’^* $r are used in literary writing to represent the Tibetan genitive case (^fWSj*). The 

particular particle usage depends on the suffix of the preceding word, as shown in Chart 5: 

Chart 5 


Syllables ending in the following letters: 
‘suffix' or uid'di^y ‘post suffix' 

Literary form of 
the particle 

Colloquial form of 
the particle 

A. sr or 

§' 

oj- 

y «r 


^r 


*r 

qy 

B. With the suffix d - or suffixless 


<v cv 

or 3|- 

-d- 
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After words having suffixes ( '{*?), the particles *}' are used: 



a^*iTS' 


Tsetan'sson; 


•V cv 




^oj’fqq^/aqy^S' the leader of the nation; 

Yak meat; 


10 



the box's key/the key to the box; 3^’g^q^gqy 
Tibetan language book; 


cv 


sc.-cyg'-cr 


golden pen 

woolen clothes 

the meaning of religion 

the taste of beer 



After words having no suffix ( ), the particles and are used: 

$r person; /$r$T$lc* the person s name 

I; my companion /friend 


C. The particles and <*T are also used after words having the <V suffix: 

Si’: ^srsifW sky; clouds of the sky 

gun; sound of a gun 

In many textbooks the particles ^7^*/|)'/^’/S|- are classified as genitive particles. The English concept of 
the genitive includes only the possessive form, i.e., Tsetan’s, hers, theirs, the class', etc. The Tibetan agar 
Sj’ encompasses a broader spectrum. 

agar means to join or connect 

|j* means sound. 

The literal meaning of agorjr is connecting sound. Certain functions of agor§r can be classified as genitive 
according to English grammar i.e., an object is connected to a noun by possession: 3S 5 Tsetan s 
son'. However, aporgr can also be used in structures which are classified as adjectives or modifying 
phrases in English, e.g., ( golden pen) a pen made of gold. The English adjectives golden and 

woolen , or modifying phrases such as, 'meaning of religion' k taste of food' rzyojqy^’g’qr, in 

Tibetan are formed with a gen itive particle. 

The Tibetan genitive is marked by the connecting particles Sy/^'/jr/aVS 1’: 

1.) he and the book are connected, 
jqc/q^q* [his book] 

(The function of the English possessive's.) 


2.) clothes which are made of wool, 

qor^^qysTq]* clothes made of wool [woolen clothes] 

(The function of the English of which is normally classified as an adjective.) 


lo. 
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The Tibetan genitive particles serve at least two functions, whereas the English possessives and 
modifiers are classified as two distinct gramma tical ca tegories. 

As shown in Chart 4 of this lesson, in literary Tibetan the genitive of words with suffixes are formed 
with the particles whereas in colloquial Tibetan only V is used for words with suffixes 

and a- for suffixless words. Another term used for dgar§r is W'£-V. In the case of tire genitive, all five 
particles possess an inherent W' sound. The term literally means that which possesses the[sound] W. 

When studying the Tibetan agoj'gT, one should not be limited by using the English genitive concept 
as the only basis for understanding its grammatical use. If is treated in this manner, one’s 

understanding will be only partial. 

* Pronunciation of Words with Genitive Particles: 


The Tibetan grammar rules for the usage of the various genitive particles are introduced in section III. The 
following sections of suffixless words are grouped according to the root letter to which the particle has 
been attached. The pronunciation of these forms is discussed below: 


4. 

Root letter +%' = ee 

(»#&•) 





C- 

I 

ca* 

my 

1 

my book 



Tibetan 

cs*ca* 

1 

Tibetan 


Tibetan food 


SF2]- 11 

school 

§q-cja- 

school’s 


school teacher 

B. 

Root letter 


= ii (»ft) 





Sr 

man 

Sfo- 

(the) man’s 

s)Vkc- 

person s name 



this 

ageh 

of this 


a person of this place 



four 


of four 


the teacher of (the) 







four students 

C. 

Root letter 

* 

+ 

.a? 

• 

= ii 0&1 






who 


whose 


whose book 



paper 


paper’s 


paper flower 


C* 

o 

boy 

q%- 

boy's 

a 1 

the boy's father 

D. 

Root letter 


e <*&*) 





s 

that 


of that 

Sj-^-3T 

that person's parents 


fqyr 

table 

^*^a* 

of the table 


the shape of the table 


[C*®* 

Muslim 

fq*®a* 

Muslim’s 


Muslim food 

n. 
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friend's friend's friend 

his his work 

our/ ours our house 

* Colloquially when talking about different kinds of meat, one uses a compound noun instead of the 
genitive form, for example; ‘yak meat' becomes g«ig’g‘. This is also true when talking about the 

skin [leather] or bones of various animals, e.g., = *qwqq]«r ‘tiger’s skin’, = 

^sg*TW ‘tiger’s bone’. 

Some other commonly used compound nouns which are formed in the same way are: s | c , 3|-<w , y = 
ac-<W ‘homework’, gq-p;* ‘bookstore', and ‘morning tea’ (breakfast). 

Though these particular Tibetan compound nouns correspond with English compound nouns, remember 
that this is not always the case. 


E. Root letter +^' = o 


i 

eg* 


friend 

he 

we 






pT 


K*. 


IV. Possessive Pronouns 


Chart 6 


— — — 

Honorific Form: 

First Person 

Second Person 

1 

Third Person 

Sg- 

pi. 



[|g-*c-a£r 

your 

your 

jS^sy his/her 

ISc-S^* their 

1 

Chart 7 

Non honorific Form: First Person 

Second Person 

Third Person 

Sg- 

q<V my 

§?**% 

your 

pcf his SW‘ her 

1 

? 1 . 

C’Sfc - our 

igg-*,c'3£v 

your 

jfSV their 


Sentences (30) - (36) 


(30) a. 
(3D a. 
(32) a. 


Hello, Kunga! 

Hello, Sir! 

What is your mother's name? 

My mother's name is Dolkar. 

Where is [your] mother's birth place? 
My mother's birth place is Lhasa./ 
My mother was bom in Lhasa. 


12. *va;q*r=[SV‘yl 
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(33) a. 

b. <*|U]«T*r^| (uqjujqj^j 

(34) a. 

(35) a. ^•<JJ«J|«j , ^;^lj|«i-2j-§!i]-<nflj-q|’5,-qj3j^^|^-£j-X^| 
b. pi;iJjsj-a-^| 

(36) a. 

b. aj^M-so^] q - »j£]-^-*)a | j t;-pc.-^|-§c]-g^-ui3j| 


Oh! Is [your] mother from Lhasa? Are your 
mother and father's birth place the same? 
No, [they are] different. 

My father is from Shigatse. 

What is your father’s friend's name? 
My father's friend's name is Sonam. 
What does your father’s friend do? 

He is a doctor. 

Are you a doctor? 

No, I am not a doctor. I am his student. 


* In sentence (30) b. the word is used. This word is derived from the word ‘teacher’. 

The term 4ft is generally used when addressing one’s teacher, male or female, but it can also be used 
as a polite form of address for an older man. 

These days in Tibet, besides the traditional usage, *j8jvjwi«r is also used to address an employee, 

whether male or female, in an official office, such as a bank, a ministry, immigration, customs, etc. When 

used in this way, 4ft'>W]4r is expressing respect to the position, therefore, even an older person can use this 
term to address a younger person. 


V. The Possessive Interrogative - ‘Whose’ wV 


(37) a. ^*1*1 

(38) a. 

(39) a. 
b. 

(40) a. 

(41) a. ^-qq^a^-qj- 13 ai^| 

b. qT^TgS| ; ^'fljqi«j^-q-S|3i| 

(42) a. raY^q-^a-q-sJ-uia,] 

(43) a. 
b. 

14. F-^m-cj-= 


Sentences (37) - (44) 

Kunga, whose student are you? 

I am your older brother's student. 
Whose teacher am T? Do you know? 
You are their teacher. 

Whose teacher is Lobsang? 

He is also our teacher. 

Whose teacher am 1? 

You are Tsering and Nyima 's teacher. 
Whose child are you? 

1 am Ugyen Dorjee's son. 

Whose daughter/ girl are you? 

I am Dawa's daughter. 

Whose acquaintance is he? 

He is our acquaintance. 
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Whose [older] sister is she? 
She is Pasang's [older] sister. 
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(44) a. 
b. 


is the singular form of who. When one wants to show who as plural, the repeated form: is used. 

In this lesson *T*T ' who' is connected with the genitive^’ = becoming whose In sentence (40) a. the 
teacher is asking: 

Whose teacher ^ I? 

The literal meaning of this question is: 'Of many students, who do I teach?’ 


( 


VI. Numerals 




number and symbols 
number (phone, address, etc.) 
to count numerically 


Chart 8 


3^' 



W 

q<s( - 

r 

ST 

0 0 

0 1 

*\ 2 

1 3 

* 4 

H 5 

V* 6 


q SY 


q §' 




“ 7 

^ 8 

C 9 

0° 10 

00 11 

0*\ 12 



(45) a. 
b. 

(46) a. 

b. cfr[Q^'^W^*gc;q'900‘S 

(47) a. i«r^| 

(48) a. 

(49) a. 

b. qj^sr q|W4' qs«j] 

(50) a. 
b. 


Sentences (45) - (50) 

Chophel! Where do you live? 

I live in Nepal. 

What is your house number? 

My house number is 1008. 

And what is your room number? 

My room number is 706. 

What is your telephone number? 

My telephone number is 216-379. 

Please count from one to seven. 

One, Two, Three, Four, Five, Six, Seven. 
Please look! What is this number? 

That number is four. 


* 
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The following charts present the colloquial way of counting. One must note that the literary spelling 
shown in Chart 9 , and the colloquial pronunciation shown in Chart 10 , sometimes differ, e.g., 

Chart 9 


50 q 5 - 

^0 

** 

D 

. 

W q §‘ 

to 

q^-q 5 ‘ 

□ 

TO 

I 

55 ' 

yj 




*9 


K9 


5^ q« - sfsw- 




3^*4* 




*n^«T 

O'** 




«rQ]$*r 





n 

\> I 




wr 

** 


K* 


9H q<§y 


$T 


Jr** 


<*VS’ 

HH 






^ST ’ 

tV> 


Hb 

^T 


V 

V ' 

V 


**> 


K^J 

q'qqs,- 

\i 1 

5*i s^q^y 






<^§*V 

KS 



L_ 


**r 


i 

' '\l 


CW 

>\J 

— ■ ,.J 


I 

§TO 

*10 

^TO 


q§-q§- 

/^o 

^ ,q *' 

^9 

^•q^Vqfsy 

il 0 


S9 

*&*%&*$*[ 

^9 



V^S," 

i)<\ 

W 


g^*r 


3p$*r 


X’fllNST 

i >J 


Tto«* 


g*q«j*r 

«- 1 -o 


3fW 


Vq^’ 

d^ 



S 7 ^* 


3fq^* 

M 

v*r 

d H 

T*iT 

SK 

SY 

rn 

cy«r 

l*l5 

*§«r 

dV» 



SW 


*f!T 

v>d 

Vqq^* 

\* • 

dd 

^Y q $Y 



C i) 

*v^' 


TOY 


Ttoy 


TOY 

cs 

toy 

^ r 

X'S3T 

d^ 



9^' 

oc 

3fw 

1 '\i 


900 

q®' 

hundred 

9,ooo 


thousand 

90,000 


ten thousand 

900,000 

qq*. v 

hundred thousand 

9 y ooo r ooo 

N'UJ- 

million 

90,000,000 


ten million 

9 oo ; o oo f ooo 


hundred million 

9 / ooo / ooo y ooo 

^*'<*qsr 

billion 
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Chart 10 


50 *§• 

^0 ^ 

f— ■ - - ■ ■ 


«o q^q-q^- 

1 to ? q-q§- 

09 

o i 

; o * q^q’q^’ 
0*> q^q-q^ 

9\ 

" q^ 

, 

ii ( 

ii 

i* £q*qSr 
i*< SWT 

^ *r~5*r 

V 

V £q*qss’ 

v SV'SV 

■ ~ i 

vo ^wq^'?T~%~ 
'Vi Swsfsw* 

4 0 

ii 

V 

i* XTq-q^’ 

in 3T~«r ! 

i^> Xr^r* 

V Scq-qq*’ 

\9 1 

ii Xjq-q«j,q- 

xy 1 

■v 

<19 q3(q-q^‘q~%~ 

S-*l fl-fllSJSJ’ 

1 v 

** (aq-q&* 

• 1 

*** flq-qcx* 

\» 1 

^q-q$,<y 

H9 ‘gq-q^-q.-S- 
Hi 

Hi q~Sl*W 

1 \? 

k* qq-q^- 

HH 

q~|qy 
k *> qq’qs** 

SJ l 

h*s qq’q^Y 

qqj^aj* 


| 

1*0 

I'TO 

dO 


i° 

qj-q^- 

<*0 

«^q-q$- 

^9 


tJ>) 

q ^yr*~ 

59 

q*~q^-J~%~ 

^ >3 V 


^q- qf 3j~%_ 



*»i 


| ii 


^i 

flj~flf^«T 

^i 



5*W 

•Si 


ri 

Sj-fl’flj*:' 


qq’q^* 1 

2)^ 

5^* 

i* 

gjq’qSr 


3<q-q^- 

bn 


*}i( 

T*it 

iH 

qjjNg- 


Vf 


*~§T 

i»b 


i* 


/7b 


baJ 

*q-qS5 

tit) 


i* 

^q-qs^' 


fli-q-q^' 


^q-qgS- 



ii 


^i 


V 


*C 

sawy 

V ‘ '\5 

•sr 

ST^’ 


*iT^ 


When using numbers such as ten, twenty, etc. the ending gsrq- may be used. This word literally means 
exactly (the round figure), thus q'5'9&. l 'q' is literally translated as exactly ten. This ending is optional, its use 
is entirely up to the speaker: 



= q^’qsrsr 

1 \3 

= ^-q*g«-q- 

N? N» 

= ^srswq- 


= q^-q^-g^-q- 

«*q^- 

w 55 

= ^•q^-gjj-q- 

*■ V* 

5^v^’ 

^ 1 v* 

= |5]-«;wq- 

qss-s* 

\? 1 * 

= q^^*^*53s. r q* 

q^-q^* 

v* N5 

= qa-q^-g^q* 

xy 0 

v ^ 

= s^*q^*g?j*q 


One should note the following generalizations concerning the colloquial pronunciation shown in 
Chart 10: when the prefix of the second number is fly, e.g. A’*!*!-, the suffix of the root number becomes a 1- . 
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when the P refix ^ Q', e.g., SQS', the suffix is also *T, and in the case of the suffix is «r, 

• As one can see, this is not a fixed rule and several exceptions appear in the chart. 


VII. Phrases for Memorization 


(51) 

(52) | 

(53) 7 | wq^qjajqj 

(54) ^g«r2fc-j 

(55) | 


Sentences (51) - (55) 

Goodbye, [to the one leaving] 

Goodbye, [to the one staying] 

[I'm] sorry. I forgot. [I just realized it.] 
Sorry. [Fm] late. 

Good night. 


* The expression colloquially pronounced [5W*l w], is a common farewell expression said 

to someone as they leave. It is also used when two parties happen to meet, exchange some words on the 
street and then depart. As each person goes his/ her own way, they saySJWW^ to one another. Either of 
the following expressions may be said to the departee: 

(51) or 

This expression literally means; k Please go welt. In English the closest equivalent for this expression is 
4 Take care t or k So long 1 . 

The expression colloquially pronounced [3*3 ~W'], is another common Tibetan farewell 

expression said to the person who remains behind: 





or 




This expression literally means * Please stay well'. In English the closest equivalent is again 4 Take care f or 
4 So long'. 


VIII. Conversation 


A. Context: A chance encounter occurs on the street between Nyima and Mr. Rinchen, the father of one of 

Nfima ' s friends. They have met before, but Mr. Rinchen does not remember. Two of Nyima 's 
friends, Jampa and Tsewang, are with him: 


(56) W: 

(57) 




15. w = 

17. 

19. qyojv&K Si-A'C- = [qy%'qq«n*r] 

rl 


Sentences (56) - (66) 

Hello, Mr. Rinchen. 

Hello. 

Excuse me! Who are you? 
I am your son s friend. 


16. 

18 
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(58) 


wj'ow] Sjafswi] 

Oh! Are [you]? 


^■*r: 

Ojq]^Sl«|] 

Yes, [I] am. 

(59) 

^'Sap 


Whose son are you? 


^•sr: 


I am your acquaintance Yeshf s son. /I am the 




son of Yeshi who is an acquaintance of yours. 

(60) 

^a^Sp 


Oh! Are you? 



0|q]«J-Sj3i| 

Yes, [I] am. 

(61) 

*a,-®ap 


And who are those two? 


^•sr: 


One is Jampa and [the other] one is Tsewang. 




Both of them are my friends. 

(62) 

^a^ap 


Where do you live? 



c-g-sivq«S'£?'^1 

I live in Lhasa. 

(63) 

^afisap 


Where do you live in Lhasa? 




I live in Barkor in Lhasa. 

(64) 

^•aap 

w ^i'^ e ) -a ' £; '^lY aia l S) ! 

And [what about] your father? 


\sr-. 


He lives in Shol. (h.) 

(65) 

^3T&ap 

And what is [your] father's telephone number? 



ov><^ X^j Father's telephone (h.) number is 250-0644. 

(66) 

*.a,'®ap 

qq*n^q*| 

Thank you. Bye, take care! 


tor: 

Xq^paiq-] 

Bye! 


* The expression q^qai^q]’ in sentence (53) is normally translated as 'sorry , however, in some cases, 
such as in sentence (57), it can also mean * Excuse me . 


(53) [I'm] sorry. I forgot. 

Often the expressions ^3jq*r^q] or are used when apologizing for being late or having 

done something wrong. 

If someone says, ‘Excuse me, where is Mr. Rinchen?’ or if someone is trying to get through a crowd 
saying, c Excuse me../ the Tibetan equivalent is gqiar^'q^q'ftr... : 

Excuse me, please let me through. 


In sentence (57), Mr. Rinchen says: 


Excuse me! Who are you? 


In this particular example, the actual implication of ‘Excuse me! is, ‘I don't mean to be rude, but I don t 
remember who you are. ' Therefore in such a case, one is actually apologizing, thus the use of is appropriate. 


20. = lFg*r*fa*rl 
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* Information for General Knowledge 

The Naming of a Child and other Customs 

About a month after a child is bom, the parents or relatives will request their ‘root lama’, or the 

lama residing in their native area to give a name to the child. If the opportunity arises for someone in the 
family to have an audience with His Holiness the Dalai Lama or some other high lama, they will request an 
auspicious name for the newborn child from him. 

For those living in remote areas where there is no lama, the head of the family gives the name. This name 
can be the name of the day on which the child was bom or any other name such as; ‘long-life’, 

* auspiciousness , ^ ' ‘ happiness', ‘ lotus flower etc. The name which is given by a lama or the head 

of the family birth name , this is usually the child’s first name. 

If one is ordained as a monk or nun, a second name is received, $4|'3fc' ‘religious name’. This 
K'C is given by the lama who confers the vows. Most monks and nuns are called by their and not 

by their The SV&JC • consists of two names; the first part of the name is often the same as that of the 

lama who conferred the vows. 

Lf a pregnant women gets the opportunity to meet or send a letter to His Holiness the Dalai Lama, or any 
other lama, she or her family will request them to give a name to the unborn baby. Such names are known as 
l*i* ’name of the unborn in the womb’. This name may be kept after the baby is bom, or it may be changed. 

If a child or young person becomes extremely sick and there is fear that they may die, the family 
often has the child's name changed. In such cases, sometimes even slang names with uncouth meanings 
such as, dog shit', are given for the purpose of keeping the child alive. It is believed that Yama 

(the Lord of Death) will be repulsed by such names, consequently losing interest in taking that particular 
person's life. Because this custom seems to have a positive effect, it is still practiced todav. 

When someone encounters a period of great misfortune or seems to continually have one health 
problem after the other, a Tibetan antidote is to wear some kind of clothing or a color which is not normally 
worn. On the back of this piece of clothing a large, yellow swastika is sewn. The spokes of the Buddhist 
swastika point in a clockwise direction and represent a continuous flow of energy. Tibetans feel that by 
wearing this symbol any force that might be trying to harm one's life will be intercepted. The afflicted 
person may also hang a small astrological medal medallion from their belt or carry it in their pocket. Twelve 
animals are printed on this medallion. Each of these animals correspond to one of the years within the 
twelve year lunar cycle. Both the practice of wearing unusual clothes with a swastika sewn on the back and 
the carrying of an astrological medallion are done for the purpose of warding off all kinds of misfortunes. 

Epithets of His Holiness the Dalai Lama 

There are many epithets used for His Holiness the Dalai Lama, who is considered to be a manifestation of 

' Avaloketeswara (the Lord of Great Compasssion). Among these epithets, several of the 
more commonly used titles are: 

The Venerated One 
The One with Precious Victory 
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The Wish-fulfilling Gem 

3^*55' The One in which you Take Refuge/ The One from whom you Take 

Refug;/ The Saviour 

The title *5. 'V®' literally means: precious one/ gem. 

Typical Tibetan Names and their Meanings 

The following are some Tibetan names and their meanings: 


IfW 


Tara/The goddess who removes obstacles and quickly brings success. 


— 

WTiite Tara/ The goddess who bestows long-life and sound health. She 
removes obstacles concerning one s life span and cures sicknesses. 


— 

Sun/ Sunday 


— 

Merit/ virtue/ fortune/ lucky 


— 

Victorious auspiciousness/ auspicious victory 



Moon/ month/ Monday 

t^q <vq||V 

— 

Wealth/ economy 

uj'iiM - 

— 

Wisdom/ knowledge 


— 

One who is religious/ a place in which religion flourishes 


— 

Stable/ sturdy life 

$'§A' 

— 

Padma Sambhava/ Guru Rinpoche 

q^E^' 



Holder of Dharma 


IX. Exercises 

A. Write the possessive form for the following words: 

gg*r'q- t;- 

Ijq'qsy 'q-i^-q- 

B. Fill in the blanks: 




(1) q-aig*r ] What is your father’s name? 

(2) ffc’ g^gr'C' Where is his friend from [country]? 

(3) c siq-|[ar^'Tl*,- i My name is Dolkar. 

(4) IT' pesjay What is the number of her room? 

(5) f q«' gcAT-'’] - ] Count from five to ten. 
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C. Answer the following questions in Tibetan: 

(1) 

( 2 ) qialqiii-gqi^-qr^-qiaj^Tfi^-sj-^i 

(4) W7&^q-j§yqq , q|m - q<^«r$'^| 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

(8) § <q-q -q^ -ir* -u] -q q-q^|«i vf; xCT^ ■q'qqi 

(9) §^qqw^-S|*T^-q«|| 

(10) jlyqq^ywwj-Sisr&’Xyew] 

D. Write the Tibetan or English numeral for the following: 


( 1 ) 3 ( 2 ) 

9 ( 3 ) 0 

( 4 ) 

12 ( 5 ) 7 

( 6 ) 2 ( 7 ) 0 ]%*] 

( 8 ) &[ ( 9 ) 

( 10 ) y 

(ID 

q«' ( 12 ) §qf 

( 13 ) q*;^- 

X. Sjq'Sfa|'q]«jq.’er Vocabulary for Lesson Three 


Nouns 

^•qq- 

blackboard 


I’T 

electricity / light 

Ipy^S'/ qjfvflr 

bag 



things/ goods 

WT 

chair 



window 

t- 

door 


IfT 

pencil 


car/ vehicle 


.f|cVjSq-/ jjq-^-'W 

bicycle 

W\’W[ 

motorcycle 



owner 

^T 

fruit 


\J V* 

apple 

aJ’qrsr 

V 

orange 


*TW 

cook / chef 

aq - q* 

Buddhist 


^•q' 

monastery 

a'»' 

priest/ lama 



layman 

sq - ^.' 

Tingri 



Nyalam 

a^qq - 

newspaper 


q^-qq- 

magazine 

<v cv 

Westerner/ English 



English language 

q^-q- 

Bhutanese 


QqiJJ'^qM-q- 

Sikkimese 


time 


aerjarp*;* 

guest house 
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SFgjVqSFq- 

ajaraaq -21 

Pronouns 

school 

WT*’ 

hospital 

clothes (h.) 
all four 

pc^qy 

land lord 

Demonstratives 

*V 

this 

^•af- 

these 


that 


those 


that (over there) 

sref- 

those (over there) 

01% 

that (up there) 

“Taf - 

those (up there) 

art)- 

that (down there) 

ar3T’ 

those (down there) 

<^X' 

of this 


of these 


of that 


of those 


of that (over there) 


of those (over there) 


of that (up there) 

«T&V 

of those (up there) 

*l$f^ 

of that (down there) 

araSV 

of that (down there) 

Verbs 


do (h.) 


do (nh.) 

Adjectives 

*iq2r 

many / a lot 


some 

afe*«T 

all 

SFT 

all 

psJW 

new 

important 

‘T|%q]''zr- 

only / alone 

Adverbs 

UiqyXf 

well/good 

$ 


Conjunctions 


so/ therefore 


yes 

Imperatives (h.) 


Standi/ Get up! 


Say [it]!/ Speak! 


Come!/ Go! 


Please sit down! 


21 aj-q*q- = [**rqaq-] 
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Please stand up! 


Please answer! 

%*'*\*F\ 

Please ask! 


Please write! 


Please sit down! 


Please close [it]! 

V'Stw 

Please read the book! 


Please open the book! 

uivq^c^cq 

Please stand up! 


Please say (it) again! 


Please answer! 


Please ask! 


Please ask! 



Interjections 




Y 

Now... 



Phrases 





O.K. 
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I. Demonstratives 
Chart 1 


A. 


f^'this 

that (near you) 

B. 

these 

^'3T' those(near you) 


A. Singular 

(1) a. §3j-cr<^j 
b. «W]«l| 

(2) a. 
b. 

(3) a. 
b. 

(4) a. 
b. 

(5) a. 
b. 

(6) a. 
b. 

(7) a. 


Plural «' 


(8) a. 

b. <^-^q-gq]-^| 
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Singular Forms 

’ that (over there) 


Plural Forms 


S' those(over there) 


uj’3]* that (above) 

that (below) 


url? those(above) 

srST* those(below) 


Sentences (1) - (7) 

Penpa! 

Yes. ^ 

What is this? 

That is a book [beside you]. 

What is that over there? 

That [over there] is a blackboard. 
And what is that [beside you]? 

Tliis is a pen. 

What is that up there? 

That [up there] is a [an electric] light. 
What is that down there? 

That [down there] is a bag. 

What is that over there? 

That is also a bag [over there]. 


Sentences (8) - (14) 
What are these? 
These are chairs. 
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(9) a. 

b. 

( 10 ) a. aj^*rq|*VX^| 
b. 

(11) a. 

b. ^ '^s'&K-Si -^q ’2 0| cj ] 

(12) a. Sl&G^'XyeMM 

b. *rX^| *T^| t^qy.^-qffTv 5 * 7 ^! 

(13) a. 

b. urS^c.^-^] 

(M) a. «rs^yr$^i 


What are those [over there]? 

Those are doors and windows. 

What are those two [things] [near you]? 
These two are a pencil and a book. 

What are all these [things]? 

Those are all chairs. 

Are those cars down there? 

No! No! One is a bicycle and the other down 
there is a motorcycle. 

What are those up there? 

They [those up there] are fruit. 

Whose clothes are those down there? 

Those are mother's clothes down there. 


In Tibetan there are four forms of demonstrative pronouns: nominative- OS' ‘this’, possessive - ‘ 

this’, dative ‘here’, instrumental- fl(^«r ‘by this'. In this lesson, the nominative form (which is n 
followed by any specialized case marking) and the possessive form are introduced, hi Lesson 6, section n 
the dative form is introduced. 


of 
not 


Nominative demonstrative pronouns are used to represent spatial relationships. They are also used 
to indicate the distance and direction of an object relative to a central point, usually the speaker. 

English has a two-way distinction, this vs. that. This signifies objects which are closer, while ‘that' 

signifies objects which are at a distance from the speaker. Tibetan has a five way distinction, shown in 
Chart 2: 


Chart 2 


Proximity 
to speaker 

(sing.) this 
(pi.) dS ’¥ these 


Proximity 
to addresse 


Distance from speaker and addressee 


that (near you) 

^ ’ST those(near you) 


that (over there) unr that (above) 
sraT those(over there) | ur3T’ those(above) 


«!$;• that (below) 
Sl'jff' those(be!ow) 


Each demonstrative has a singular (sing.) and a plural (pi.) form. The plural is formed by adding the 
particle af' to the stem. Please note that with the demonstratives Af^V urcy/ and Sj'tr, the particle $!’ is 
dropped and replaced by the pluralization marker af - , i.e., srST/uraTVarlT, etc. 


4. v# = [sKyef] 

6. V¥-=[s a,*] 
8. Ur'S- = [u's-lT] 


5 - > 3 ^' = fire*='i 

7. 

9. *r2F = [s»¥] 
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Each pronoun's function is as follows: ‘this is used to distinguish objects which are near the 

speaker. 'that (near you) is used for objects which are close to the addressee but at a distance from the 
speaker. The other three demonstratives are used for objects which are at a distance from both the speaker 
and the addressee. uj-'Sj- ' that (above) is used for distant objects vertically above the eye level of the speaker 
and addressee; 'that (below)' for distant objects, at or below the level of the feet; and 'that (over 
there)' for all other distant objects. 

The question-answer pairs in this lesson drill the reader in the use of these demonstrative pronouns. 

A 

Note that in the question-answer pairs in sentence (2), <&{ is used in the question and ^ in the answer to 
refer to the same object, namely a book; and in sentence (4), S’ is used in the question and in the answer 
to refer to the object pen. In these contexts the demonstrative pairs are classified as asymmetric 

(2) a. What is this? 

b- That is a book [beside you]. 

In the question-answer pairs in sentences (3) (5) and (6) arfy the demonstative used in the 

question is the same as used in the answer. Such question-answer pairs occur when the object being spoken 
about is distant from both the speaker and the addressee. In such contexts the demonstrative in the question- 
answer pairs are classified as symmetric 

(3) a. What is that over there? 

b. q^qjzrc'^j That is a blackboard. 

* Articles 

In Tibetan there is no one word which corresponds exactly to the English indefinite articles a, an The 
modified form of the numeral ‘one’, may be used as an indefinite article, e.g.,^3*%sy ‘a book'. 
Similarly, there is no one distinct form for the definite article the. The demonstratives, in addition to 
representing spatial relationships, can also be used as a modifier to make an object definite: 

77usbookisnew./ 77iebook is new. 

From the context of the conversation, however, if one understands that the speaker is referring to a specific 
object then the use of a demonstrative pronoun is not mandatory: 

Is this book new or old? 

[The] book is new. 

The literary form of %*]• has two variant particles t^J]* and 3|q]\ These are called ‘attached 

particles' in Tibetan grammar. Examplesof these three forms are: l abook', ‘ateacher’ 

and 'a piece of furniture'. As with the genitive particles introduced in Lesson 2, section III, the 

use of these particles is dependent on the suffix of the preceding word. The particle %*]’ follows words 
ending in q]* R’ S/5*]’ ( ^’5*]’ means ^ as a post-suffix). The particle Sjsy follows words ending in «;• 
*\ a F- And the particle 5^]' follows words ending in *r. 
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* The Plural Particle af 


Unlike English where some verbs agree with subject nouns in grammatical number, the Tibetan verb is 
never marked for singularity or plurality. Nouns themselves can be pluralized by the optional particle 3? 
in a way that appears to resemble the English plural suffix, ‘-s . This similarity is rather misleading, however, 
because the English suffix is obligatory (it must occur if more than one object is meant), while the Tibetan 
particle is optional (it may or may not occur if more than one object is meant). 

In Tibetan, the presence of the particle If marks the noun as plural. Its absence however, merely 
indicates that the noun is unspecified for number or is indefinite. Nouns which carry no plural suffix can 
be translated into English as either singular or plural because Tibetan nouns are inherently ambiguous 
with respect to number. Thus a word like IpwSf will always be translated into English by the plural 
students, while the word may be translated as either the singular student or the plural students. In 

the case of demonstrative pronouns, when one is pointing out a group of people or things, then the particle 
must be used, i.e., sd'af, N'lf, *ra>' etc. However, in such a sentence the norm will not carry the particle 
af, e.g., Those are students [over there]. 


Proximity to speaker 

Proximity to addressee 

of this 

of that (near you) 

d^'Sd' of these 

^'3^' of those (near you) 

Distance from speaker and addressee 

of that (over there) 

of that (up there) 

W ‘SyV of that (down there) 

of those (over there) 

of those (up there) 

srafo* of those (down there) 


II. Possessive Demonstratives 
Chart 3 


A. Singular 

(15) a. 

b. ^ q C -OJ VT) -q - 

(16) a. 

(17) a. 

b - f fc'sr^' 10 ^] 

io. = 


Sentences (15) - (19) 

What is the name of that book? 

The name of this book is called/ this book is 
called Daughter of Tibet . 

Who is the teacher of this school? 

Yeshi is the teacher of this school. 

What is the job of that person [over there]?/ 
What work does that person over there do? 
He is a cook. 
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(18) a. Who is the lama of that monastery [up there]? 

* b. The lama of that monastery is Serkong Rinpoche. 

(19) a. Is the cook of that restaurant [down there] from Lhasa? 

b. The cook of that restaurant [down there] is from Lhasa. 

B. Plural ift’ 

Sentences (20) - (24) 

(20) a. Who is the owner of those things [near you]? 

b. Lobsang is the owner of these things. 

(21) a. 3 - (qR-q^'a&-q^q]^yq-^'q*lj Is the owner of these restaurants [a] Tibetan? 

b. No, the owner of these restaurants is not Tibetan. 

*T^1 The owner of those restaurants [over there] is Tibetan. 

1 (22) a. [uc.-q-uj-^-[ij^-qejjf|-qq£i]'q'^-q«li Is the land lord of those houses [up there] Bhutanese? 

b. <W^j qgsj-^qurq-Xcj] No, he [is] not Bhutanese. He is Sikkimese. 

(23) a. Is the lama of those Bhutanese people [over there] Tibetan? 

b. 5.^] Yes, the lama of those Bhutanese people is Tibetan. 

(24) a. What are those places [down there] called? 

b. ai%ayq^qvw^-0]%^q-3,-^] One is Nyalam and the other one is Tingri. 

All demonstrative pronouns are suffixless; therefore, the genitive is always formed with the particle^', e.g., 
q^V, qcj-6^', etc.: 

(16) a. i Who is the teacher of this school? 

(21) a. g-fqc-q^-^-q^-'Zrqg-q'^-qs]] Is the owner of these restaurants [a] Tibetan? 

Sentences (25) - (31) 

Many of the students are from Tibet. 

Some [of] the apples are new. 

All of these are hers. 

Only Tsering is a Tibetan. 

All of us are from India. 

All of those things over there are not theirs. 

Some of us are Buddhists. 
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III. Modifiers indicating Quantity 
A. Quantifiers 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) q^gq-qi'rqq-qv^ 

(28) 

(29) q-^’-egq-*r^-a]^'3 1 *ra]3 1 | 

(30) 

(31) q^p - -c|sr3|q'q'S)5|] 

11. = l*^F*r«r] 

12 . 
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Quantity words like some, many, all, etc. are termed quantifiers. These words occur as modifiers of nouns, 
specifying the quantity or amount of the thing denoted. 

In Tibetan, as opposed to English, modifiers generally follow the nouns they modify. The words 
many/much and [S'-q*!’ ‘some/ a few occur as quantifiers in such Tibetan noun phrases as jysic 
*T - ‘many men/many people’, ‘a few students’. 


B. Number + Particle S*>V'T]*,' 

(32) a. 
b. 

(33) a. 

b. W -Q pVi ^ j 

(34) a. 

b. paf’Ty, *T 3 * q ' X q j 

(35) a. 

(36) ^‘qc-afuj-fl-q^’q*. ‘i c ^q -*q | 


Sentences (32) - (36) 

What are those tour [things] up there? 

All those four [things] up there are lights. 
What are those two [things] down there? 
Those two [things] down there are bicycles. 
Are both of them students? 

Both of them are students. 

Are both of the boys over there her sons? 
Both of the boys over there are not her sons. 
Both apples and oranges are fruit. 


The Tibetan language has several particles which can be traaslated as all in English. In this pattern, the 
particle 3*.’ "all is introduced. is only used with the numerals 2 through 10 when designating all of a 
specific group; e.g., q«J*T**‘ ‘all three’, ‘all seven’, ‘both (i.e., all two)’, etc. A variant 

form of this particle, q*. , can also be used. These particles are only used with monosyllabic, never 
polysyllabic words. This being the case, the particles and qv are never used with numbers above ten, 
i.e., =wqs)*]- ‘twelve’, ^<5' ‘fifty’, etc. 

There are no set rules differentiating the use of and q V; both mean all or both The particular 
usage depends upon one’s own preference. 

Other Tibetan equivalents for all are SC’ir and *p-q\ These modifiers can be used with numerals, 
c -g ' ‘all twelve’, g-q^EWtr^q- ‘all fifty’, as well as with ordinary nouns, e.g., 

‘all (the) men/people’, qvfrgc-q- ‘all (the) girls’. 


IV. Disjunctive Construction [Either/ or| 

A. (Noun + WAr.../Vo«/i + S,q|) 

(Noun +^m-/^...Noun + «J«]) 


(37) a. 

b. niqsjq-TSriqi 

(38) a. 

b. uiqiN-^q-gq-Sq 


Sentences (37) - (40) 

Is that a book or a newspaper? 

No, it is not a book. It is a newspaper. 
Is this a chair or a table? 

Yes, it is a chair. 
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(39) a. 

b. t;-q^zjS)a| 

(40) a. ^ ^ 'Si a, •'••J •«) aj I 

b. E^ifc'q'SlS,] gjq'|pXM5,| 

B. (Noun + ...Noun + *.^|) 

(Noun +S)a, , ...A , oM/j + S)3j|) 

(41) a. pq-q-^- 14 q3f^| 
b. pq-q;i,^] q-srsj-^qj 

(42) a. |Y^9 a l^' Sl8 i' 14 ^' c, ^ l3 il 

b. q^ga^'S^i 

(43) a. q-p-g^-pq-i,^-sjg 5l -pq-Xc(i 

b. A^j-^-pq-aj-^eji g^-pq-Xs] 

(44) a. l^^c-gi-q-Siaj-sj-g-Si^i 
b. q-aj-q-ai^j Sj-sj-Sjajj 

C. (Noun +^\..Si^]) 

(Noun + Sly..*)^) 

(45) a. (S^'3'^’W'^I 

b. j&q-q-^| 

(46) a. pq-q^-gq-q^cj-*}' 3 ^] 

b. pq-q-q-^-qgq-qy^ 

(47) a. 

b. aip^-aia,! pq-q^-g-sj-!ij3i| 

(48) a. |p-^C-^c-q-S]5 1 -S!3j] 

b. ajpej-^q-i q^-q^l 


Are you a westerner or a Tibetan? 

I am a Tibetan. 

Are you students or businessmen? 

We are not businessmen. [We] are students. 


Sentences (41) - (44) 

Is he/ she a boy or a girl? 

He is a boy, not a girl. 

Are you a westerner or a Tibetan? 

I am not a westerner. [I] am a Tibetan. 

Is that a hospital or a guest house [over there]? 
That is not a guest house. [That] is a hospital. 
Are you a monk or a layman? 

I'm a monk, not a layman. 


Sentences (45) - (48) 

Is he a boy or not? 

Yes, he is a boy. 

Is that building over there a school or not? 
Yes, that building [over there] is a school. 
Is he your priest [lama] or not? 

Yes, he is my priest. 

Are you a businessman or not? 

Yes, (h.) I am a businessman. 


Questions which pose a choice, or disjunction, between two nouns are introduced in this section, i.e., 'Is 
this an X or a Y? In this lesson, three distinct patterns are presented. The first two patterns, illustrated in 
section IV A and B, are just stylistic variants of each other, and can be used interchangeably. 


13. 

14. *S' = P-S'~] / = (%*'-] In disjunctive questions formed with a double or Sis;, the first *■>'/ 3^' has a drawn out sound, 

l*y~)/ pla~l/ when spoken. 
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Pattern A: (Noun X + Verb + «WT/*T + Noun Y + Verb): 

or ^q^’*raS«iyw^| 

Is that a book or a newspaper? 

In disjunctive constructions when the speaker wants a factive reply the verb is used, and when a 
personal perspective reply is desired Sis/ is used. This perspective distinction is discussed in detail in 
Lesson 5. 

(39)a. or 

Are you a westerner or a Tibetan? 

Colloquially one hears the construction more often than the construction. 

When vocalizing the disjunctive questions of this section the question particle W or is drawn out 
[*W~J/ [*J~] before continuing with the rest of the sentence, e.g., 

(3S)a. or 

Is this a chair or a table? 

Pattern B: (Noun X + Verb + Noun Y + Verb): 

(43)a. k that a hos P ital or a guest house? 

Both Patterns A and B consist of a two-part structure. In A, the first part of the structure ends with the 
particle WT. In B, W does not occur; it is the intonation which lets the addressee know a choice question 
has been posed. In the questions of this section the first or is drawn out before 

continuing the rest of the sentence, e.g.,: 

(41)a. | Is he a boy or a girl? 

A third type of disjunctive structure is used to form questions such as l Is this an X or not?' This is also a 
two-part construction. In this type of question, the noun or noun phrase, namely c X, 1 occurs in the first part 
with the positive form of the verb; the second part consists simply of the negative form of the verb. 

Pattern C: (Noun X + Verb + Neg. Verb): 

(46)a. Is that building over there a school or not? 

(48)a. Are you a businessman or not? 

V. Confirmation Seeking Questions [with the Particle *T] 

Sentences (49) - (55) 

(49) a. That is a newspaper, right [isn't it] ? 

b. *W|*rV^l Yes (h.), this is a newspaper. 
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(50) a. 

b. q-^1 

(si) a. 

(52) a. gS’^-Sq-erSiaj-qj 

b. q-gq-cj-Sia!] 

(53) a. 

b. ojq|*TSrX^| ^-q-sj-^^i 

(54) a. jSq^’q'X*^] 
b. oiw*rV^ 

(55) a. 

b. 1 


Tsering is a boy, isn't he? 

Yes, he is a boy. 

This is a Bhutanese dress, right? 

No, this is a Tibetan dress. 

You are a businessman, aren't you? 
Yes (h.), I am a businessman. 

That isn t paper, is it? 

No (h.), it isn’t paper. 

He is Tibetan, isn't he? 

No, he is a westerner. 

You aren't a westerner, are you? 
No (h.). I'm not a westerner. 


In Lesson 2, section I A, Yes/ No questions are introduced. In these type of question patterns the question 
marking particles W and 9]M* occur after the verb at the end of the sentence. In section IV A of this lesson, 
the question marking particle W is used in the disjunctive question pattern (Noun X + Verb + W/ 
Q' + Noun Y + Verb) to mark a choice. In this section another question marking particle, *J’, is introduced. 

The particle ^ ' forms another special type of question called a conGrma tion seeking question. In this 
lesson the question marking particle follows the factive verbs *Y or their negatives Sj^*/ ST^’, 

i.e., S^y^Y ^ Y^*^ Y’ 

When using confirmation seeking questions, the speaker presupposes that the disclosed information is 
true, but is seeking confirmation from the addressee. Literally the question marking particle W can be translated 
as, nghf?' This structure also carries the implication of a tag question, i.e., '...isn’t it?,' '...aren't they?,' etc. 

When using this question structure there is a rise of intonation at the end of the sentence, similar to 
the characteristic rise of intonation at the end of English questions. 

Note that this type of question involves the expectation that the addressee will confirm the questioner's 
presupposition. This expectation, however, may or may not be met. In the following examples the 
presupposition inherent in the question is confirmed by the response: 


(50) a. 
b. 

(52) a. 

b. ajgjM-uia!] 


Tsering is a boy, isn’ t he? 

Yes, he is a boy. 

You are a businessman, [right?] aren't you? 
Yes, I am a businessman. 


In the following example the presupposition inherent in the question is not confirmed by the response: 


(54) a. 



= l ^' 1 


He is Tibetan, isn't he? [right?] 
No, he is a westerner. 
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Whether the question is confirmed or not, the addressee is expected to answer what the questioner is 
presupposing quickly and politely with a simple or 

Confirmation seeking questions are often used within the context of a conversation to reconfirm an 
assumption based on a previously stated fact: 

His father is Tibetan, so he’s also Tibetan, right?/ isn’t he? 


The confirmation seeking question marking particle X' can also be used with the verb as 

well as with main verbs. In these kinds of sentences the particle X’’s function is the same as above. A 
variant form of the particle X' is 3j'. This particle follows the verb The particle q - with 3jty£r5.«y, main 

verbs and the particle are introduced in Lessons 7 and 14. 


VI. Requests for Translation-Equivalents 
A. The Construction: 

/What Joes... mean? / / [What is...in (Tibetan/ English, etc.?)} 


(56) a. 


b. ‘book’ 

(57) a. y<Sy*rXik-| 
b. ^q| ^q| 

(58) a. 

b. ^1 

(59) a. 

b. ^1 

(60) a. ^•^•3yXTc;*| gq|«j$-q]a^i 

(61) a. 

b. ‘again' 

(62) a. 

b. 3^^*s|^^*5SS’^*‘thcrefore 1 

(63) a. ‘Parents' 1 
b. ‘Parents' 

(64) a. ‘What are you doing V 
b. 'What are you doing?' 


Sentences (56) - (64) 

What does ^Q' mean in English? 

SS’ means 'book* in English. 

Did you get it/ understand? 

[I] didn't follow. Please say lit] again. 

Book. Book. Now do you understand? 

Please say [it] again. 

Book. 

Please say [it] slowly. 

Book. 

Now I understand. I understand well. Thank you. 
What does mean? 

uiR'g*.* means ‘again’. 

What is in English? 

is ‘therefore' in English. 

What is ‘parents' in Tibetan? 

‘Parents' is Ai’sr in Tibetan. 

What is ‘What are you doing?' in Tibetan? 
‘What are you doing?' in Tibetan is 


lo. 
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B. The Construction: 

[How do you say... ?/ How would one say... ?j 

Sentences (65) - (66) 

(65) a. ‘ Hello’ How do you say ‘Hello’ in Tibetan? 

b. ‘HeUo’^vaj^-^’ai-q^^Jsj-qYai^s)- ‘Hello’ in Tibetan is q^srq^iJW. 

(66) a. jSt;-*rX=('3 *' How would one say in English? 

b. in English would be ‘ Who is he/she?’ 

'Who is he/she? 1 

Tne verb 3*/ say' is used in forming requests for translation-equivalents. This is a useful construction for 
students to learn, because it allows them to use Tibetan to ask for the English equivalent of a Tibetan word, 
or the Tibetan equivalent of an English word. Constructions like this which promote the continuity of the 
Tibetan conversation are an invaluable habit in the classroom and when conversing with native speakers. 

a. Asking for the English equivalent ora Tibetan word: 

«|*'**<$*S| [Whaidoes mean?] 

(56) a. 

What does mean? 

[literally: k If S3* is said, what will be said (in English?)'] 

[How do you say...?/ How would one say...?] 

(66) a. 

How do you say (fc'Sj-Xq- in English? 

b. Asking for the Tibetan equivalent of an English word: 

[What is...in (Tib./ Eng., etc.)?] 

(63) a. ‘Parents’ 

What is ‘parents’ in Tibetan? 

[literally: Tf 'parents* is said, what will be said in Tibetan?’ ] 

[How do you say...?/ How wouldonesay in(Tib./Eng.,etc.)?] 

(65) a. 

How do you say 'Hello' in Tibetan? 

17. - [^-q^sra*] 

18. 3* = (3'J This is equivalent to an English quotation mark. The use of SV is optional. 
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VII. Polite Imperative Forms 

A dialogue between the teacher , Penpa and Nyima inside the class room: 



S^-q-ajqjq] 

Sentences (67) - (76) 

(67) 

Penpa, please tell [me]! 



What is his name? 


flj^srq^-y3j-qq)-5]^l 

I don’t know. 

(68) 

j&c.-aj^srq^q^cp 

Please ask him. 


Penpa asks Nyima ’ s name 


(69) 


What is your name? 


c.(5-*)q-«i^-sra i 

My name is Nyima. 


After asking Nyima ’ s name , Penpa says to his teacher 

(70) 5j3, ,£ J': 


Sir, his name is Nyima. 

(71) 


Nyima, please stand up. 



Please tell [me] again. Who are you? 

\sr-. 

ct^-srSia,] 

I am Nyima. 

(72) 

^*j-Xq]*j-q]ajc,-| 

Nyima, please ask Penpa, 1 What is this?’ 


Nyima asks Penpa 


(73) ^•*1': 


Penpa, what is this? 


The teacher asks Penpa to answer Nyima ’ s question 

(74) 


Penpa, please answer. 



That is your book. 

(75) •V^': 


Nyima. 



Yes. 

(76) 


Thank you. Sit down. 


The polite imperatives and (72) are both translated as 'Please ask.' It is 

correct to use either form when making a polite request. However, when one wants to ask a favor of 
someone, the appropriate form is the (MVS + Both imperative forms can be used with honorific 

or non-honorific verbs, e.g., or ‘Please say’. (MVS + Xq]*r 

is a stronger request then (MVS + 


19 . = 

20. = [q^qarj 
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is the polite form used when one is speaking to those of equal age or status and to those who are 
younger or below in stains, on the other hand, signals honor or respect to the addressee. 

Figuratively speaking, the use of honorific forms puts the addressee in a higher position than the speaker. 
Note that the colloquial pronunciation for is 


VIII. Phrases for Memorization 

f 77 ) i^i 

(78) 

(79) 


Sentences (77) - (79) 

Pens and pencils are not the same. 
Newspapers and magazines are different. 
Is [it] ok if [I say it] like this? 


IX. Conversation 

A. Context: At a news-stand. 


eSsr^ar: 


|T ^1 

5 J-^| 

WOISJ] cjSjqsj-e^ 

Cl -CJS] -ij x, ^ | 

c6?]-qx;jj-xc,| 

WT<W^*WI| 

«W]«T^| 

‘Time 1 


Is [it] ok to say [it] like this? 
or 

Could you say it like this? 


Sentences (80) - (89) 

Chophel, please answer [me]. What is this? 
[It] is a pen. 

No, no. Not that [over there]. What is this? 
Oh! Sorry, that is a book. 

Is it? 

Yes, [it] is. 

Are these books or newspapers? 

Both of those are books, not newspapers. 
This is a book, not a newspaper, isn't it? 

Yes, [it] is. That's right. 

Those are also newspapers [near you], right? 
No, no. These are magazines. 

Oh, are [they]? 

Yes, [they] are. 

What are the names of those magazines? 

The names [of these magazines] are ‘Time 1 . 


21. <^ 5 '^ ,a r = 
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(88) ^’ST: ‘Time’ 

iM-qsjo)-: ‘Time’ 3 

(89) ^Y*l < V a1 ’ ltime is important’ 

a *,-3,-^ca5'a *’«w*^wrX^| 

Sfsj’oSwr: ‘Time is important’ a^'Y^Y^iV^’ 

q^Y^'&Y^Y^ VOiq'^wrX^] 


What is ‘Time’ in Tibetan? 


‘Time’ is ^raSS' in Tibetan. 

How do you say ‘time is important’ 
in Tibetan? 


‘Time is important’ in Tibetan is 


X. Exercises 

A. Correct the following Tibetan sentences according to the English: 

(1) Whose newspaper is this? 

(2) q X Y These books are new. 

(3) Xs'q^'^'Sj'^q'qojTAi'SjXY Are all of the students American? 

(4) 8ja 1 ’^5| , ai3j-q , j I am not a student. I am a teacher. 

(5) What is q^'^-q^'ai^*!' in English? 


B. Fill in the blanks: 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


oy^w- 

q^q - 



q-q-q-aY 


Sf^- 
*— 1 
-^1 


•‘Z? ^ ^'3 *•<*/_ 


C Translate the following sentences: 

(1) What do you do in Lhasa? 

(2) Are all three pens his? 

(3) Tashi, please stand up. 

(4) Tseririg, please ask him. 

(5) Sonam, please answer. 

( 6 ) 

(7) ^ ‘p*^ ^ | 

(8) k I forgot 1 


Are you a teacher or a student? 

I study Tibetan from a book. 

Whose new chairs are those? 

Who is Tsering and Nyima's mother? 
How do you say, k He is well?' 

Is Chimi a boy or not? 
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D. Change the following into their corresponding negative forms: 

(1) Vfwq (2) ( 3 ) 

(4) (5) ujq|^-^Tc,-j; 4 jj (6) 

E. Write the polite form for the following imperative words: 


ojq* 

say [it] 

% 

come 


go 


sit /stay 

P'l: 

open [it] 

fr 

read [it] 


answer 

5*i’ 

ask 

SIV^' 

sit down 


stand up 





XI. Vocabulary for Lesson Four 



Nouns 







color 

S’ 

water 


prayer flags 

5 3 '®’ 

flag 

w 

sky 

qvqtfaj- 

space 

«r 

earth/ soil 


teahouse 

B’ 

dog 


cat 

q'^pST 

cow 


Yeti 

W* 

lamp 

%*}■<% 

torch/ flashlight 


candle 


carpet/ rug 

f'SW 

shirt 


pants 

qjq-q^q- 

holiday 


day of the week 


today 

Verbs 







like/ appreciate 





Adjectives 







black 


white 


red 

Si* 

blue 


green 

s^*r- 

yellow 

sia^-g-/ 

multi-colored 


various 


old 


good 


small 


big/ large 


large (in area) 


long 


fresh 

WiT 

other/ other one 

"iwiw 

sure/ certain/ definite 



not sure/ not certain /not definite 




Adverbs 







perhaps 


maybe 
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Conjunctions 

Sig^qc; but 

Phrases 

according to me 


/in my opinion 
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I. Color Terms 

A. With Nouns 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) ^ s, wn ^ -Sj ^ jsj -uj^ -cj ^ | 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

(7) WB’^1 

(s) 

B. With Demonstratives 

(9) 

( 10 ) 

(11) 

(12) l Aj^'^'5-g-| 3 ^- 0 -X^' 


Sentences (1) - (8) 

A blackboard is black. /The color of a blackboard is black. 
An apple is red./ The color of an apple is red. 

Prayer flags are multi colored. 

The sky is blue. 

Clouds are white. 

The space (between the sky and the earth) is red. 
Water is green. 

Soil /earth is yellow. 

Sentences (9) - (12) 

This is black. 

That over there is white. 

Those are red. 

The American flag is multicolored. 


* In sentence (12) the adjective B'0'5’0' has been used: 

W The American flag is multi colored. 

This adjective can be used to describe a piece of cloth, a painting, or anything that has many different bright 
colors. It is also appropriate to use when describing someone's face that has become blotchy due to bad 
blood circulation, an allergy, or drinking too much alcohol. 

Another adjective similar to |3*g'5;'[3’ is This word is used to describe multicolored designed 

cloth, paintings, wall paper, etc. When Tibetans describe interiors that are overwhelming to the eyes; a 
house, gallery, shop etc., decorated with innumerable objects, pictures, bright colors, etc., the adjective ( 3 *%' 
is used. Also when describing a scene with multicolored flashing lights such as found in Las Vegas or 
streets and houses lit up with various colored flashing lights, as during Christmas, is the culture- 

specific response used to describe such visual stimuli. 


1. =[^wgV2?] 

2. yTivXr= 

3 . = [lf\ r £] 
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Students who will be living in Tibetan communities are encouraged to be sensitive to traditional 
ways of describing things. They should realize that such language patterns can not always be anticipated 
by English equivalents. 


II. 

Adjective Constructions 

Sentences (13) - (21) 

(13) 


That house over there is old. 

(14) 


That teacher over there is new. 

(15) 


This book is white. 

(16) 


This is a white book. 

(17) 


That is an old house over there. 

(18) 


Those are new teachers [over there]. 

(19) 

^ *3 Y1 * zT-® c •$ c c -S] 

This small white book is Tsering’s. 

(20) 


That large, old house over there is Yeshi’s. 

(21) 


This big blue flag is hers. 


Adjectives: Predicative vs. Attributive Position 


In Tibetan when a demonstrative pronoun, i.e., etc. is used to distinguish a noun , the 

demonstrative pronoun always precedes the noun, 

(Demonstrative Pronoun + Noun): 




This is a book. 


When the speaker wants to modify a noun, however, the position of the demonstrative pronoun and the 
noun switches. This construction is, 

(Noun + Demonstrative Pronoun + Adjective): 

This book is new. 


In English an adjective that follows the verb is said to be in the predicative position, i.e., the book is 
blue, the pen is new, Below, sentence (13) is an example of a predicative 

construction: • 


(13) This book is white. 

When one wants to point out or stress something specific about a particular object, then an adjective 
in the attributive position is used. Such adjectives modify the noun directly, i.e., the blue book^Q^s^, 
the new pen, In English, attributive adjectives precede the noun, while in Tibetan, they 

follow the noun they modify. 


4. = [u wcr] 

5. / aterSr] 
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(16) This is a white book. 

(17) That is an old house over there. 

Another difference between the Tibetan and English structures is the placement of the adjective and the 
verb. In Tibetan sentences the adjective always precedes the verb, whereas in English it is the verb that 
precedes the adjective 

Let's compare the predicative sentence and the attributive sentence shown below; 

Predicative Attributive 

(a.) V s. (b.) 

This cup is not old. This (particular) cup is not old. 

Predicative sentences like (a) are more commonly used in Tibetan than attributive sentences like (b). In 
predicative sentences, the noun is introduced first and then whatever additional information one wants to 
disclose is supplied. 

In predicative sentences, the object and demonstrative pronoun are pronounced together in one 
flow, e.g., 'this cup'; this is then followed bv the second half of the sentence which modifies 

the noun^c-cj’*! ^- 'is not old’. 

Attributive sentences are used when one wants to specifically distinguish one particular thing from 
another, e.g. this', ‘is not an old cup'. In attributive sentences there is a pause 

after the demonstrative pronoun, e g.. 'this', then one continues with the modification, in this case, 

‘is not an old cup' - 

In sentence (20), the adjectives ‘old’. ‘big* and the demonstrative pronoun 'that 

over there’, all modify the noun rcc-q* 'house'. The phrase -q-jj * -yV3] • ‘that old, large house 

over there', is a complex phrase with a series of modifiers: 

( 20 ) 

That large, old house over there is Yeshi's./ 

That house over there which is old and large is Yeshi 's. 


Please note the flow of the following sentences; the correct and incorrect way of grouping the words together 
is shown: 


Predicative Construction 


Correct 

That car is new. 

Incorrect 

Attributive Construction 


Correct 

Over there is a new car. 

Incorrect 
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Statement 

Correct 

^ Correct 

qf'Sjaj] Incorrect 

I am going. 


III. Use of Numerals in Sets 
A. Dual Sets 

( 22 ) 

(23) 

(24) g-fqq'q'g^sjpc-g-5,^1 

(25) 

(26) 


Sentences (22) - (26) 

These two boys are Muslims. 

Those two girls are Tibetans. 

Those two restaurants over there are his. 
Those two tea shops down there are hers. 
Those two shops up there are mine. 


When demonstratives such as etc. are used in the plural, the particle *% is dropped and 

replaced by the pluralization marker af*, i.e., «ra ? /&'%', etc. When these demonstratives are used with 
the numeral two', the pluralizahon marker c&* is optional, thus one may either say or 

simply 


B. Noun Phrases 

In Tibetan, modifiers follow the nouns they modify. A syntactic unit formed by a noun and its modifiers is 
termed a Noun Phrase. Different types of words are classified as modifiers: adjectives, demonstratives, the 
pluralizing particle, and numerals. Two types of word order are possible within the Noun Phrase; we will 
refer to them as the basic word-order and the marked word-order, respectively. 

1.) Basic Multiple-Member Sets 

(Pattern A: Noun Phrases with Basic word-order) 


(27) § ^ i 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

(si) 

(32) 'a=T*q^ -jSi; ^ ^ | 

(33) uj c *oj 2, * 6 ^ '5^ | 


Sentences (27) - (33) 

Those four dogs are my son s. 

Those five cats over there are his. 

Those six yaks up there are from Tibet. 

Those nine cows down there are theirs. 

Those three large old houses over there are yours. 
These four new good lamps are hers. 

Those fi\ e long white candles are mine. 


6. «jc*ajv = [ujc\w] 
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The first element of any Noun Phrase is always the noun itself. In the basic word-order pattern the noun is 
followed by a series of modifiers, occurring in the particular order specified here. Parentheses around the 
different modifier-types indicate that they are not obligatory constituents of every Noun Phrase. However, 
whichever of these elements occur, they will be arranged in the specified order shown in the pattern below: 

( Noun + (adjective) + (demonstrative) + (pluralizing particle) + (numeral) 

The following are examples of different combinations of the Pattern A type Noun Phrase. One 
should verify that each of the following examples is consistent with the basic word-order formula for Noun 
Phrases shown above. 


(a) 


book/ books 

(noun) 

(b) 


white book(s) 

(noun + adjective) 

(c) 


that white book 

(noun + adjective + demonstrative) 

(d) 


those two white books 

(noun + adjective + dem. + numeral) 

(e) 


those books 

(noun + demonstrative) 

(0 


those two books 

(noun + demonstrative + numeral) 

(g) 


those three books 

(noun + demonstrative + numeral) 


In examples (d), (f) and (g) numeral modifiers have been used. These modifiers signal the fact that more than 
one object is being talked about. In Lesson 3 we saw that, unlike in English, the Tibetan pluralization marker 5?' 
is optional. However, in this numeral modifier construction, with the exception of the numeral w two ', the 

pluralization marker # must occur in the position immediately preceding the numeral Thus one should say 

‘those three books ', those four people [over there]', ‘those five cars [down 

there]', etc. One never says, 2r(7*rg # , etc. Remember that in the case of dual sets, the 

pluralization marker 35' is optional. Thus one may either say or simply fifqjfysr. 


2.) Marked Multiple-Member Sets 

(Pattern B: Noun Phrases with Marked word-order) 


(34) 

(35) T9‘ 

(36) *>"4 pc; *qj*3p| 

(37) 




Sentences (34) - (37) 

Those four dogs are my son's. 

(that set of four dogs/ that group of four dogs) 
Those four apples are fresh. 

Those two new candles are his. 

Those three red torches/ flashlights are good. 


Pattern B, noun phrase with marked word-order, differs from Pattern A (when used with numbers) only in 
the relative position of the numeral and demonstrative. In Pattern A the demonstrative precedes the numeral 
while in Pattern B it is the numeral that precedes the demonstrative: 


( Noun + (adjective) + numeral + demonstrative) 
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Though the English translation is basically the same for both constructions, in the Tibetan, there is a change 
of emphasis. In the following example both Patterns A and B are direct statements concerning a multiple 
member set. However, Pattern A places the emphasis on the location of the particular set, w hereas Pattern 
B places the emphasis on the particular numbers in the set 

Pattern A 

(27) 

Those four dogs are my son’s. [ Those particular /our dogs near you.) 

Pattern B 

(34) 

Those four dogs are my son’s. [ That group of four dogs] 

Another difference that should be noted is that in Pattern A the pluralization marker af* is essential, whereas 
in Pattern B it is never used. In Pattern B the numeral itself marks the pluralization of the sentence. 

Pattern A, the basic word-order, may be concerned with multiple-member sets, but multiplicity is 
not an essential condition. In Pattern B, however, the marked word-order is oiilv used when referring to 
multiple-member sets. 

3.) Distinguishing One Set of Things From Another 

(Pattern C: Noun Phrases with Distinguishing Reference, Marked word-order) 

Sentences (38) - (41) 

(38) These two tables are his. 

(39) Those three large tables are yours. 

(40) ’SV^i Those four carpets are theirs. 

(41) These two small white books are Tsering’s. 

Patterns B and C refer specifically to groups or sets of things while Pattern A may be used with or without 
a number marker: 

Pattern A without a number marker: 

that new book 
or 

with a number marker: 

those two new books. 

Pattern B is used to identify any group or set of things, while Pattern C is used only when there is 
more than one group of things and the speaker wants to specifically distinguish one group from another: 

( Noun + (adjective) + numeral + demonstrative) 
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Some examples of Pattern C are: 




Those two men (i.e., as opposed to these two men over here). 

These three cats (i.e., as opposed to that group of three cats over there). 
Those four boys (i.e., as opposed to these four boys over here). 


In English the meaning of is sometimes conveyed by a stress or emphasis on the demonstrative, 
i.e., c these two books'. Just as in Pattern B, the pluralization marker 3T* is never used in this pattern. 

In review, please study the following sentences carefully. 


Pattern A 



Correct 


Correct 


Incorrect 

Pattern B 



Correct 


Correct 


Incorrect 


Incorrect 

Pattern C 



Correct 


Correct 


Incorrect 

IV. Statements of Uncertainty 





Sentences (42) - (46) 

(42) a. 

Is this pen from Japan? 

b. 

[I] think this pen is from Japan. 

(43) a. 

Is Jampa a teacher? 

b. 

According to me, [I] don' t think Jampa 

(44) a. jfc 'SJ 3j M 1 

Is he Phuntsok s friend? 


[I] don't think so. (h.) 


7 . 
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(45) a. 

(46) a. ^c^3<vqyV^] 


Is tomorrow a holiday? 

[I] think tomorrow may be a holiday. 
But, [it’s] not definite. 

What day is today? 


b. ^-*4] [I] think today is Monday, right? 

When one knows a particular statement to be true, then the simple factive construction is used: 

He is a teacher. 


However, when one is uncertain about a statement made and has no evidence concerning the validity of 
the statement, then the phrase of uncertainty is used. This is translated as, ' I think/ maybe'. 

5'*^' may also be used as a polite agreement when one does not want to contradict another. 


(44) a. pc -aTq -2yi, 


I think he is a teacher. 

[but I have no idea, this is only a guess...] 
Is he Phuntsok's friend? 

I don't think so. 

[but I have no evidence to back it up] 


In the first example, is used to specify that Tfc’ 'he' may be a 'teacher', as opposed to some 

other profession, and further indicates that there is no evidence to back up the validity of the statement. 

In sentence (44) b., the identifying statement of uncertainty specifies that the speaker only supposes 
that ffc’ 'he', as opposed to any other person, is not a friend of Phuntsok's. The phrase 
automatically lets the addressee know the speaker is only guessing. 

The structure of uncertainty is formed as follows: 

(Noun/ Pronoun + Noun + ^ylj’*y)- 

This structure is the same for all three persons. The negative structure is formed by adding ST in front of 
*y (Sl*j’|r*r^y). A colloquial variation of these structures is: [Sj^'aj*] and 

ls usec * m statements of uncertainty concerning possession, location and modification. 
This structure of uncertainty is explained in Lesson 7. Similarly, both and ^y2)'^y can usec * 

with verbs. In Lesson 19, Volume II the construction (MVS + ^Ty^’^y) is introduced. 

When one wants the fact of uncertainty emphasized, the impersonal statements 
can be backed up by the phrase 'but it's not definite/ not sure': 

(45) b. 

[I] think tomorrow may be a holiday. But, [it's] not definite. 


8 . 

9. ujaj-ajqi;* = [uja^aar] 
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In clause structures of identification the verb is used for all three persons, neverX^', i.e., Siaj'q)' 
M’ but never ^y’jJ'^y. Similarly, in clause structures dealing with possession, location, or modification, 
is used for all three persons, neverq^J]’, i.e., ‘Ey'jj’Xy, but never q^qj-qj’^y. 

Chart 1 


Clauses of identification 

Clauses of possession, location and modification 

Sl3j’ 

= MUM' 
M' 

ar«v 

= MUM' 

M'^M' 


V. Phrases for Memorization 


y^tr^y 1 know [it]. (I have an understanding of this matter from before.) 


or 

i«itr*iy 10 


I know [it]. (I have already acquired the ability; i.e., to speak, to drive, to cook, etc.) 


( 47 ) a. ^ytr^y^i 

b. ajq|«,-ar^| 

(48) a. ^y^yalyl-aiy^i 


Sentences (47) - (48) 

There are Yetis in Tibet. Do you know that? 
Yes, I do. [I] know that. 

Do [you] know [how to speak) Tibetan? 
Yes, I do. I know [how to speak) Tibetan. 


VI. Conversation 

A. Context: Yeshi is asking Norbu about different colors: 


(49) irijfcr: Sj’woiqj*!! 


(50) 5r5j*T: 

(51) q]^31*^3i?r^^| ^-q | 

Ml Ml 

(52) £|3]«r: 

My- sshsMi 


Sentences (49) - (56) 

Norbu, please look [here]. This is white, isn't it? 
Yes, it is. It is white. 

And what is this? 

That is red. 

The sky is blue, isn't it? 

Yes, yes. 

And what are the colors of clouds and water? 
Clouds are white. Water is green. 


io. 
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(53) 2j-2|«r: ^ ^ c •'$] yj 'Ijq $| 'aSsi -S j 3> i 


a^-q;: cA-^-^c^sj^-Ii-Sia,! qj«j-^-5 | 'jy'HjSl3j| 

(54) uJ-ijiM': 5^-q;aj31$01 *T‘y=P :! l ,NS ''^' S1 '^' 

apvq;: ^q^q^'qq'Sia,] qiqa^qyq'aT 

(55) ur*|<N". Q\ q 51 ^ ■pc.-ai -5J -q <N I 

a^vq;: ai<j|«r5j - ^| <jj^5r*q-5i-^] 

(56) urijsi - : j^'qq-^v^v^q^^-qNi 

5^,-q-. q^aiq^q'^q-q-ai^] 


What color are your clothes? / 

What is the color of your clothes? 

My shirt is red. My pants are black. 

Norbu, whose three new shirts are those 
[over there]? 

That red one is mine and I think the other 
two are Lhakpa’s. 

Aren’t all three of them his? 

No, not all three. One is mine and I think the 
[other] two are his. 

Do you like red? 

No, I don’t like red. [I] like white. 


VII. Exercises 

A. Fill in llte blanks: 

(1) ^qyqq^-Jl^-, ,^| 

(2) l*?r. .^1 

(3) j 

(4) qyy^qyq^q-qq’^cv'q- | 

(5) |qq-2|q-'^--q^q]q ; Kr ( 

B. Correct the following Tibetan sentences according to the English: 

This small white book is his. 

1 like new clothes. 

Those three old houses are hers. 
Both apples and oranges are fruit. 
I think he is our teacher. 

C. Answer the following questions in Tibetan: 

(1) What color is your father's car? 

(2) What color are your clothes? 

(3) What food does your mother like? 

(4) Do you like your school? 

(5) Does he like his new house? 

li. 3i%3v=(%*rl 


(1) ^^q^q^q-^Fq* 1 ^ 

(2) q ^ 0 ] q-q'-aTq vq q -yy 

(3) a]^3j ; S'-q-^q'q'pjq-q-^q^'q^| 

(4) 

(5) 
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D. Answer (he following questions using statements of uncertainty: 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

E. A ns wer the q ues lions: 

( 1 ) 

(3) 

F. Make phrases according to the given instructions: 

(1) Make three phrases using the basic word-order pattern: 

(noun + adjective + demonstrative + plural + numeral) 

(2) Make three phrases using each of the following marked word-order patterns: 
(noun + demonstrative + numeral), 

(noun + numeral + demonstrative) 


VIII.^$fa]’q|*j*’«r Vocabulary for Lesson Five 


Nouns 

*r 

tea 


butter 

qqj-Ojq- 

bread 

S’*'* 

cheese 


e gg 

t* 

year/ age 

3 - g«r«r 

artist (Thanka painter) 


relatives 

qiajqj-Zr 

servant (male) 


servant (female) 

^gq-qrSkVq^^-g^i' 

week 

^•*r 

day/ sun 


moon/ month 


yesterday 

js^xr 

morning 

fay 

noon 


evening 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 

q^q-g^-q* 

Saturday 

3|3q^*£T 

Sunday 

|$*T 

Western date 

qyifer 

Tibetan date 

i m r 

Western month 


Tibetan month 
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Chuba (Tibetan dress) 


guard/ watchman 


etc./ and so forth 


cold drinks/ soft drinks, etc. 

Verbs 




5^' 

remember/ miss 

COJ-qi,?rc:^q- 

rest 

ujvswflj- 

come in 

«S^ 

eat/ drink (h.) 

a - 

eat 


drink 

Adjectives 





hot 

SF'ff 

cold 


clean 


sweet 

svlr 

sour 


thin/skinny 

p 

poor/ sad 

fP' 

stupid/ foolish/ dumb 

Adverbs 





at that time 




before/ previously 



Interrogative Words 




‘^V 

how much/ how many/ what 
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Lesson 5 


I. Perspective Marking with the Factive Verbs in Statements and 

in Questions (inanimate objects) 

Each of the foUowing English sentences can be translated into Tibetan in one of two ways. These variations 
are shown in columns (a) and (b). The difference in meaning between the two Tibetan sentences is one of 
perspective, in this case personal-based vs. impersonal-based. 


A. Perspective Marking in Statements: speaker-based 


(a) 

Impersonal Perspective 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 


(b) 

Personal Perspective 

(speaker-based) 

^•crSte] 


Sentences (1) - (5) 

The tea is hot. 

The water is cold. 

This carpet is new. 

This is white. 

These clothes are clean. 


The difference between the personal and impersonal perspectives in statements via Slaj' and A' is an 
instance of the subtleties of Tibetan grammar and conceptualization. In English there is no single way of 
conveying the subtleties that S)3j- and A' express. The verb of identification «J3j- indicates a personal 
association with the speaker himself, the addressee, or the object of conversation. This personal association 
is based on a personal relationship or experience that exists between the speaker and the object. This 
personal perspective is known as the personal emphatic form. 

The verb ^ on the other hand, lacks any kind of subjective perspective emphasis. This impersonal 
perspective is known as the neutral (impersonal) or non-emphatic form. 

The crucial distinction in the perspective markings of the verbs Sia,- and A' in statements is as follows: 


Chart 1 





Colloquial Tibetan 

In speaker-based sentences, places the emphasis on the speaker’s association to the object of 
conversation, whereas indicates the statement is a fact and there is no insinuation of any personal 
association to the object: 


(1) a. The tea is hot. [I know this having touched the cup] 

b ^ The tea is hot. [which I made, bought, etc.] 

Though both of the above sentences are translated as, ‘This tea is hot/ each verb supplies a different 
contextual meaning. In sentence (1) a., the verb merely signals that the statement is a fact, i.e., the tea is 
hot. In sentence (1) b. however, the use of the verb signals a speaker-based association, and therefore 
implies added information such as, the speaker has something to do with the tea, has some specific link or 
relationship to it, etc. The exact nature of this relationship is not specified in the sentence, but is generally 
construed from the context, i.e., one may have made the tea, purchased it, ordered it, etc. 


B. Perspective Marking in Questions: Addressee-based 


(a) 

Impersonal Perspective 


( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 


(b) 

Personal Perspective 

(addressee-based) 




Sentences (6) - (10) 
Is this butter fresh? 
Is this bread sweet? 
Is this water cold? 
Is this book new? 

Is this fruit sour? 


In questions, 5^’^’ signals that the speaker is concerned with the factive nature of the statement, whereas 
not only indicates concern of the factive nature, but also of the addressee's association to the object 
of conversation: 


(6) a. Is the butter fresh? [have you tasted it?] 

b. Is the butter fresh? [which belongs to you] 

Both questioas (6) a. and b. are the same except for the final verbs and S)3p both questions, the 
speaker wants to find out from the addressee whether the butter is fresh or not. The two Tibetan sentences 
differ significantly in that question (a) is asked from an impersonal perspective, while (b) is asked from a 
personal perspective. In (a) one is only concerned with the objective matter of fact, the freshness of the 
butter. In (b), on the other hand, one is asking from a personal perspective. This sentence can be translated 
as: Is the butter [which belongs to you/ which you bought/ which is in your fridge] fresh? 

The crucial distinction in the perspective markings of the verbs and in questions is as follows: 
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Chart 2 


Lesson 5 


Verb 

Perspective 

Emphasis 

5)sj-ei*r 

Personal 

Impersonal 

Addressee-based 

Object-based 


In section V of this lesson. Conversation A, the custom official is going through Tsering's bag. When 
questioning him about the contents, he already knows the things belong to Tsering. Therefore, he uses the 
personalized question form, Slij'CW: 

(73) or 

What is this [thing of yours)? 

In sentence (73), even though the question is concerned with an object, the use of the verb Si 3^ implies that 
that thing has some special relationship to the addressee, i.e., it belongs to him, that which he is holding in 
his hand, put in his bag, etc. 

If the above question is phrased with the normal third person however: 

or 

What is this? 

the verb ^ Y indicates that the speaker is only interested in knowing what the particular object is; there is no 
implication of the particular thing having any personal association with the addressee. 

II. Perspective Marking with the Factive Verbs in Statements 

Ipcrsonal/ impersonal) 

In factive statements, the verb S] ^ implies a speaker-based perspective, whereas is non-specific with 
regard to perspective marking. 


A. 

First Person 


1) 

Personal Perspective on Self - 

Sentences (11) - (18) 

(11) 


I am a businessman. 

(12) 


My name is Tsewang. 

(13) 


We are not her children. 

(14) 


This is my book. 

(15) 

qyj*r'5-8}3j| 

Iam thin. 

(16) 


We are the cooks of this restaurant. 

(17) 

c • aF(£q • y • Si y 

We are his friends/ companions. 

(18) 


I am not a new student. 
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Colloquial Tibetan 

2.) Impersonal Perspective on Self - ’ 


(19) 

( 20 ) 

(21) 

( 22 ) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) c:'aq-^^sj^-q-sj-5,^| 


Sentences (19) - (26) 

I am a businessman. 

My name is Tsewang. 

We are not her children. 

This is my book. 

I am thin. 

We are the cooks of this restaurant. 
We are his friends. 

I am not a new student. 


In first person affirmative sentences or statements, Sj3j’ places a spedGc emphasis on the speaker, whereas 
is simply neutral 

In sentences the speaker can refer to him/herself by the use of the first person pronoun c/ C I’; 
however, in such sentences the pronoun T is optional. Should one answer the question, 

1 What are you? \ by saying, * A businessman 1 , the verb automatically signals that the speaker 

is talking about him/herself. 

When the pronoun T and the verb Sia,' occur together, a kind of agreement between the subject 
and the object is denoted: 


(11) (14) a^-c^q-u^j 

I am a businessman. This is my book. 

If it were the case that Sjs,’ occurred exclusively with the first person pronoun, it could be said that this verb 
marks grammatical agreement with the first person subject. However, this is clearly not the case, as we can 
see below: 


(19) C-afq-q'^j (22) 

I am a businessman. This is my book. 

In sentences (19) and (22) the first person pronoun T is the subject, but instead of the verb has 
been used. Speaking in terms of grammatical rules, the use of and is not governed by a grammatical 
agreement to a specific person, but is solely governed by the intended perspective emphasis of the speaker. 

If we compare sentences (11) and (19), we see that they differ only in the verb contrast, vs. ^ 

(11), the verb is used to emphasize the fact that 7* am a businessman. Si 3^ indicates that the speaker is 
pointing to himself and stressing the personal perspective , T . In (19), the speaker is asserting the same fact 
about himself, yet he uses the verb which lacks any specific speaker-emphasis. Here defers to the 
identifying fact of the speaker s profession. Thus is used when one wants to point towards the object 
of conversation rather then oneself, i.e., I am a businessman . In contrast to (11), in (19) it can be said the 
speaker is talking about himself from an impersonal perspective. 
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Lesson 5 

The use of $I3j' or is determined according to whether one wants to make the statement personal 

or impersonal i.e., one wants to emphasize T or the object ' of the conversation. In English this kind of 

emphasis marking is usually expressed by intonation or by a gesture of a hand towards oneself or the 
object. 

There are no set rules concerning the usage of Si*- and 3^’, it is completely dependent upon the 
speaker's preference of emphasis. 


B. Second V Third Person 


1. ) Impersonal Perspective on Others - 

(27) 

(28) X«fq| 

(29) ^WX^| 

(30) jfc-q?VX«j|«r«rX^| 

(31) ^ -3i • 2 jg'Xc.-a -p q-q^-q^-'ZTX^ | 

(32) ^yrjfe-*rgaj-*rX«ji 

2. ) Personal Perspective on Others - ulaj - 


Sentences (27) - (32) 

At that time you were young. 

Two years ago you were a Thanka painter, right? 
This is for you. 

He is my friend. 

Tsering used to be the owner of this restaurant. 

At that time he was not the cook. 


The additional information in the square brackets on the English side has been provided so the student can 
get a sense of the various kinds of implications or suggestions that can be implied by in the following 


sentences. 


(33) 


Sentences (33) - (38) 

At that time you were young. 


(q^tr|^53j-qJ\*c£jj) 

[I remember very well.] 

(34) 


Two years ago you were a thanka painter 


^1 

[as I recall], right? 

(35) 

^'§ e V a ^ vll ‘ Sl *i1 

This is for you. [I bought it.] 

(36) 


He is my friend, [since childhood] 

(37) 


Tsering used to be the owner of this restaurant, [as I recall] 

(38) 


At that time he was not the cook. [I was there] 


hi second and third person sentences the normal verb marker is Just as in first person sentences, in 
sentences of this section, the verb is classified as the neutral (impersonal) or non-emphatic form. 

(30) He is my friend. 


1. [grower] 

2. ^•*r = [g«r*r] 
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In sentence (30), the verb is merely states the fact that pc; 'he is my friend; no other information is being 
implied. 

When is used with the second or third person, it indicates that the speaker has some personal 
association with the person , the event ; or the thing being talked about In sentences of this kind, places 
a personalized perspective emphasis on the speaker s association with the second or third person: 

(36) (37) ^ '5,' -p C a 'd cj U] ] 

He is my friend, [since childhood] Tsering used to be the owner of this restaurant, [as I recall] 

In sentence (36) the speaker is emphasizing the fact that pk’ 'he' is not just any ordinary friend, but there is 
a special bond between the two, for instance, they have known each other since childhood. In sentence (37) 
the speaker is emphasizing the fact that he himself recalls the event of Tsering being the owner of the 
restaurant. Let's take a look at one more sentence: 

(35) This is for you. [I bought it for you] 

In sentence (35) the speaker is emphasizing the fact that he bought the thing which is being presented to the 
addressee. As has been illustrated in the sentences above, the use of presents the added dimension of 
a personalized emphasis to the sentence. 


* When recalling a past incident, one of the two adverbs of time l^sr/^’ar 'before’ can be used. 
When a specific period of time is mentioned the adverb gaj-or must be used, i.e., 1 two years 

ago (before)’: 

(28) c Two years ago [before] you were a Thanka painter, right? 

This adverb is always placed after the specified period of time, i.e., 3jXj^*r( ‘two years ago’. 
The temporal phrase in sentence (28) can be translated as two years ago or 'two years before.' ^’or can 
also be used with demonstrative pronouns: 'before this’; with a person: 'before me’; 

and with places: ‘before India’. 

When referring to a general, non-specific period of time in the past, the adverb of time 'before/ 
used to/ previously/ in the past' is used, i.e., once upon a time, a long time ago , some time 

before, etc.: 


(31) * c: ^ Tsering used to be the owner of this restaurant. 

In sentence (31), refers to an unspecified period of time; Tsering used to be the owner of this restaurant, 
does not tell us when Tsering was the owner or the period of time that he owned it. 

The adverb of time ^'‘^T before/ previously indicates a specific time ref erence, i.e., 

4 ^T 'six months ago (before)’; whereas 'before/ previously' gives no specific time reference, i.e., 5k* 


'sometime before/ a long time ago . These two adverbs are further explained in Lesson 9. 


* In sentence (35) the dative particle means for. This particle however, depending on the context, 
can be translated as to, at, for, or on A detailed explanation of the dative particles is given in Lesson 6. 
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III. 

Perspective Marking W in 

Questions [personal/impersonal] 

A. 

Second Person 


1) 

Personal Perspective - Sl5|'£J«l - /Sj8j' 

Sentences (39) - (45) 

(39) 


Where are you from? 

(40) 


Is your father well? 

(41) 


Aren't you Tashi? 

(42) 


Is [the color of] your car red? 

(43) 


Who are you? 

(44) 


Isn't this yours? 

(45) 


Are you poor? 

2.) 

Impersonal Perspective - A^' 

Sentences (46) - (51) 

(46) 

l^c-'SytAyew] 

Are you Tibetan? 

(47) 


Are you Tsering's relative? 

(48) 


Is [the color of] your car red or white? 

(49) 


Aren' t you a teacher? 

(50) 


Is your father well? 

(51) 

^i§ [ Y 3 ^'' 3 r sj '* i Y 4J * , l 

Isn't this yours? 

B. 

First/ Third Person 


1) 

Impersonal Perspective - ^y*wAy 

Sentences (52) - (57) 

(52) 

^'1^1 ^«rMl 

Dekyi, who am I? Tell me. 

(53) 


Am I stupid/ foolish? 

(54) 


Am I a teacher? 

(55) 


Students, what is Lhasa?[a city, village, capital] 

(56) 


Is this carpet new? 

(57) 


Is Dawa a doctor? 


2.) Personal Perspective - 

Sentences (58) - (64) 

(58) Who am I? [do you remember?] 

(59) Where am I from? [can you recall?] 


3. ui3|X.’*r = both forms are used equally. 
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(60) 

(61) c^-c;*-3)aj-q*|j 

(62) 

(63) 

(64) 


Is he your friend? [from childhood] 

Is this for me? [did you save it for me?] 

Was Tsering my servant before? [you were my neighbor] 
Who is she? [do you remember?] 

What is this? [this thing of yours] 


In Lesson 2, sections I and II, yes/ no and content questions are introduced. Yes/ no questions are formed by the 
use of the question marking particles WT and G]*T. Content questions, on the other hand, are formed by the use 
of question words such as what’, * where’, * who’, etc. Even though it is not incorrect to use the 
question particles W orS]*T at the end of a content question, colloquially they are usually dropped. 

( 52 ) or q^l 

Dekyi, who am I? Dekyi, who am I? 

In Lesson 2, Sl3j’ is introduced as the normal second person verb form in questions and the 
normal first and third person verb form in questions. Sections I and II of this lesson demonstrate how these 
verbs can be interchanged with any of the three persons, but by doing so a change of emphasis or perspective 
occurs. Based on this, second person questions formed with the personal verb uj<y - or its negative 

are categorized as personal perspective based questions. And second person questions formed 
with the impersonal verb or its negative are categorized as impersonal 

perspective based questions. 


(44) (51) 

Isn' t this yours? Isn’ t this yours? 

In sentence (44), the personal negative verb *3*/ places the emphasis on the pronoun 'y ours’. Here the 

speaker s emphasis is on the fact of the object belonging to you . In sentence (51), the impersonal negative verb 
54’Xs’ places the emphasis on this’, the object in question. The English translation remains the same for 
both; it is only intonation that distinguishes the emphasis expressed by the Tibetan verbs and 

Tibetans often use the impersonal question form when asking about a second person they 

are unfamiliar with. In such questions, it is the object associated to the second person that is the point of 
emphasis not the personal association: 

Are you American? 

In this sentence the speaker is stressing the impersonal aspect of being 'American' rather than the 

personal aspect of w you\ The fact that the addressee is American, not the intimacy, is the central 

point of interest. 

First and third person questions formed with the personal verb ujcy - SlSj’W or its negative - 
SjSj’W are categorized as personal perspective based questions. These questions indicate that the speaker 

4. = [waj k 'T]'] an American. an English person, a French person. In colloquial speech one will sometimes hear 

the name of the country used when referring to a person as well. 
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has some personal association with the person being asked about. First and third person questions formed 
with the impersonal verb or its negative are categorized as impersonal 

perspective based questions: 

(60) a. b. 

Is he your friend? [from childhood] Is he your friend? 

In question (60) a., the personal verb $)3j’ indicates that the speaker is not only interested in a factual answer 
from the addressee but also wants to know if some personal association with the friend exists, i.e., you've 
known him since childhood, you went to the same school, you lived in the same town, etc. In question (b), 
the impersonal verb indicates that the speaker is merely interested in a factual answer. This question 
pattern can be classified as neutral because no additional information is being asked. 


IV. Days of the week 

(65) a. 

q]3<vii’^ 5 

qigq’Wq* 

I N5 S) 

uiaq-^-cj- 

(66) a. 

(67) a. 

(68) a. 

b. ^q-qigcvi'^l 

(69) a. p-sjq- 8 ^gq'tj]-^-^j 
b. 

(70) a. 


Sentences (65) - (71) 

How many days are there in a week? 

There are seven days in a week. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

What is the date today? [according to the western calendar] 
Today is the [western] 6th [and] the [Tibetan] 10th. 
What month is it? [western] 

It is March. And the Tibetan second month. 

What day is today? 

Today is Monday. 

What day was yesterday? 

Yesterday was Sunday. 

What is Saturday? 

Saturday is a holiday. 


5. U'3' according to the context, this word can mean; Monday, month, moon, a person's name. 

6. ?}’sr according to the context, this word can mean: Sunday, sun, day, a person's name. 

7. qj-Sv = [qy^-] 

8. p-w- = [|w*r/|q-*r] 
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(71) a. What day is tomorrow? 

b. «i£;^'i!|3<vS}q|^5!*^] Tomorrow is Tuesday. 

The Tibetan names of the days of the week are all formed with the prefix *|3<V similar to the way that the 
English names are formed with the suffix ‘-day 1 . ^3^' can also be used as an independent word for day, 
as in question (68) below: 

(68) a. What day is today? 

The Tibetan word ^3^*/ Vq]3<V, however, is more specific in meaning than the English word day 
refers only to the calendar names of the days of the week. The generic word for day is 
The Tibetan word for month is $'Q' f and for date is Sfazr. The words ‘Tibet* and g* ‘out(side)' 
are used as prefixes to distinguish between the Tibetan lunar calendar and the Western calendar: 

^sT Tibetan month g*S' Western month 

Tibetan date g’aJ^T Western date 

or aJar^’, are frequently used by Tibetans when talking about Tibetan dates. According to the 
lunar calendar, each month has several days that are considered holy. On these auspicious days it is believed 
that the merit accumulated by one's virtuous deeds and offerings will be multiplied. Therefore Tibetans 
often visit holy places, go for circumambulations, visit monasteries and make extra offerings of butter 
lamps, incense and prayers on these days: a^*^$S’(8th), (10th) ‘quarter rnoon\ 

(15th) ‘full moon’, (25th) ‘three quarter moon', the last day of the month. 

The particle |T ‘general/ shared* is sometimes used instead of g’ when talking about the Western 
calendar. Thus one also finds the spellings: |j ’IT ‘Western month' and tj'&M' ‘Western date'. 

V. Conversations 

A. Context: After looking at Tsering's passport the custom official (<W§.^'q’) begins to examine Tsering's bags* 



Sentences (72) - (75) 

(72) <wg^iy: 

Tsering. 


Yes. 

(73) <W3‘y£J‘: 

What is this? [thing of yours] 


This is [my] Tibetan dress. 

(74) 

And that over there? 


That is my son s Tibetan dress. 

(75) oc; | 

Is this yours? 

a&R’: UJ5|| 

Yes, this is mine, [it belongs to me] 
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B. Context: Tsering is entering his office with his son, Tashi, and a friend Dorjee. The security guard 


addresses them: 

(76) ^q-oiqjsq 

Sentences (76) - (80) 
Tsering. 


Yes. 

(77) pq-srSlaji 

Who is he? [You should know him] 


He is my son, Tashi. 

(78) q^ST: |yx,t;-qj*5,-aia | | 

What are you? [What do you do?] 


I am the guard. 

(79) £&q’: jSq'«J«|3,j 

Who is he? Do you remember [him]? 


1 remember [him]. He is your friend 


Dorjee, right? 

(80) e^-: 

That’s right. 


Please come in. 

C. Context: A student meets one of his teachers during the weekend: 

(81) ^|3j-ajq]«Jl $Y J Wq|W$fl-<r^' 

Sentences (81) - (88) 

Sir, what do you do on Saturday and Sunday? 

^•SJ^^'^-qi^q-qj-ar^l 


Saturday and Sunday are holidays, 

g^-^'q-qTJ'qjXrqgq-q^^-^-a^l 

so I stay [home] and rest. 

(82) 

What do you do? 


Sir, 1 study Tibetan. 

(83) ^ ^ q ^ •|'c ^ -2^ -q -X qi i 

Do your friends study? 

Xt'; ajq]*rSry«rX«fl 

Yes, [they] do. They also study. 

(84) Xt': . f^qi^] qi^q-g-qvq’-qs.-qqqj-^-ar^i 

Sir, where do you go on Mondays? 

'*| 3\ '■ 0) 3<V| ’q Vq-gq-?] *t*3ju§ ^ | 

On Mondays 1 go to school. 

(85) |^'s,q-a)-^qM-£j'i ; a^-c!^-^-£4-X^-qsjl 

Do your friends go [to school]? 

^1': ^^q-^q-qj^-q^l)' 

Yes, [they] do. They also go to school. 

ar^-q-5,^] 

(86) X 7 !': ^^•<qjq|«i'^q|«i-q' qyV^s^'^l 

Sir, what do you eat in the morning? 

e S^l"^l 3 i': c.'^i'N'q'qqi'Siq^q^q'a'ql'arqii 

In the morning I eat bread and eggs. 


and I drink tea. 


9. 
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(87) 


(88) ^Y : 

or 


^^'^' 1 °^'^'5' 1 V' a,q l' a ' q l' 3 j E il 

aj cj m -f^ g m c. ^ -^aj ’s c -wj '^ • 

%YY a ' q §'^l 


And how about you? 

I don't eat in the morning. 

I eat at noon and in the evening. 

What do you eat at noon? 

[I] [eat] rice, meat and vegetables. 

And [I] drink soft drinks [and other things]. 
[I drink] soft drinks and eat rice, meat and 
vegetables [and other things]. 


* Gnomic/ Attestative/ Personal Association 


The question w Do your friends study? in section V, Conversation C, sentence (83) is formed with the gnomic 
conjugation, which is introduced in Lesson 1. This sentence could also be formed with the attestative or the 
personal association conjugations. The three possibilities are as follows: 

(83) @ ^ ^ c • g ^ ^ -q a q -g «j 1 (gnomic) 

Do your friends study? [habitual action that is common knowledge/ known by all] 

(a) Iy^' 3^ 'f ^ 'S Y *1 ' (attestative) 

Do your friends study? [you are in the same class/ you have seen them studying] 

(b) (personal association) 
Do your friends study? [you have a personal association to the third person] 

All three questions are requests for the same information; they differ only in the type of evidentiality signaled 
by them. In question (83) the gnomic conjugation^^'X^Q^ with the third person signals that the 
speaker is requesting the addressee to give an answer based on generally known facts about his friends; 
there is no specific concern with first-hand knowledge. In the case of the gnomic, although one may have 
a personal association with the object of the sentence, it can also be used when, for example, the addressee 
has never seen his friends study, but has simply heard from others that they study. 

In question (a) the use of the attestative conjugation with the third person signals that 

the speaker expects the addressee to give an attestativeanswer, i.e., based on some evidence. The emphasis 
of this sentence is on the first-hand , eye-witnessed evidence. 

In question (b) the use of the personal association conjugation with the third person 

signals that the speaker not only expects the addressee to answer the question on the basis of first-hand 
knowledge, but also believes that the addressee has some personal association with his friends. The 
addressee, for example, may spend a lot of time with his friends, they may study together, etc. The emphasis 
of this sentence is on the personal association between the addressee and the third person. 

10 * = 

li. = 
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* as an Honorific Particle 

In Lesson 1, section I A, has been introduced as a polite suffix to names and titles, a polite 

acknowledgment marker indicating one will engage in further conversation, and as a polite or honorific 
agreement or affirmative response, i.e., 'Yes'. 

In tills lesson is used to show' respect to the addressee. In affirmative or interrogative sentences 
when the speaker wants to extend respect towards the addressee during a conversation, ojqj*r followed by a 
noun, pronoun, demonstrative pronoun, adjective or verb may be used to introduce an answer or statement: 

(87) (ai^*j‘ + pronoun c;*) 

I don 't eat in the morning. 

(88) (ajq]N* + noun ‘7g*r) 

[l] [eat] rice, meat and vegetables... 

In sentences (87) and (88), the sole purpose of using the honorific particle oioiar is to show respect to the 
addressee; by itself it carries no specific meaning. When used in a reply to a question, however, in addition 
to being an honorific form, also carries the meaning, ‘ Yes: 

(85) (ojq]*r + verb 

Yes, they do. 

* Sentence (88) b. is an example of listing nouns, in this case different foods. In order to avoid the 
unnatural repetition of (Verb + Vtfc’) after each noun, the conjunction is used. Two variations of the 
answer are given below. In the first example the solid foods are listed first and the liquid beverage last: 

[1] [eat] rice, meat and vegetables. And [I] drink soft drinks [and other things]. 

Notice that even though the speaker is talking about eating and drinking, only the verb 'drink 1 has 
been used. In Tibetan sentences concerned with the listing of food and drink, the final verb 3’ ‘eat 1 or 
‘drink 1 is determined by the type of food stated last. 

hi the preceding sentence, note the simultaneous use of the conjunctions gc/ and The function 
of the conjunction is to list items, whereas is used to contrast the list of solid foods from the liquid. 
There should be a slight pause after the utterance of the last before continuing with and the rest of 
the sentence. Now let’s look at the second example: 

[I drink] soft drinks and eat rice, meat and vegetables [and other things]. 

In the previous sentence *5£r ‘soft drinks the liquid beverage is listed first and the solid foods follow; 

note the use of the verb 3' ‘eat’ instead of ‘drink 1 . Another point that should be noted is the sole use of the 
conjunction Because only one liquid is mentioned before listing the solid foods one never says, 

^ ‘ However, if more than one liquid is listed, then both and can be used: 
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^•sjdA’Sf^d^aj^d- 

[I drink] soft drinks and milk and eat rice, meat and vegetables [and other things]. 

Once again 1 would like to reiterate the point that in Tibetan, contrary to English, when listing food 
and drink, one does not necessarily have to differentiate and state the verb 3‘ ‘eat’ for all solid foods and 
‘drink’ for all liquid beverages consumed. In such sentences the use of the verb 3' ‘eat’ or dqd‘ 
‘drink’ is determined by the final noun. 

Another difference between the Tibetan and English verbs 3‘ ‘eat" and d^d’ ‘drink’ that students must 
note is: these verbs are never used by themselves, they are always accompanied by a noun, i.e. p'djqyg’ ‘eat 
[food] ,3jfd^d‘ ‘drink [water]’. In English one can say, ‘I eafat 12:00.’ The equivalent Tibetan sentence is: 

c -oj -p •ajijj -q 5 | I eat [food/ lunch] at 12:00. 

One neversays: d '3 ‘d q '^Ts 1 

This same rule applies to the verb d^d - ‘drink’. 

VI. Exercises 

A. Fill in the blanks: 


(1) aj vd^-Xw-q- ] 

(2) dd-aid-aS^qq- | 

(3) |^'^d^-q‘ni‘i]N-^‘q]3=i]«j‘qYq ; j 

(4) ^•S]-^d-g-pq-d'^-q^-TT- | 

(5) d^q-^-^^d-q- 1 


^ 7 ^' 

^•q'M‘/d!S ! -q*J' 

^•/diiy 


(impersonal perspective) 
(personal perspective) 
(personal perspective) 
(personal association) 
(impersonal perspective) 


B. Translate the following sentences into Tibetan: 

( 1 ) Are you Yeshf s relative? 

( 2 ) Two years ago you were a student, right? 

( 3 ) He is my friend. 

( 4 ) There are seven days in a week. 

( 5 ) Today is August 6th. 


(personal perspective) 
(personal association) 
(impersonal perspective) 


C. Answer the following questions: 

(1) 

(2) ^3d-q^-Tr^-q-i,'u|-d'x,^] 

(3) crjad^-aj^-g^-^d^-^-^^d-qi-ar^i 

(4) -s .d '$] - q ’S] 35] SJ 'q^ "Hj - Sj ^ - q | 

( 5 ) ^d^ad-qy^i 
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Lesson 5 

vil. 3te’3&]’*|w*r 

Vocabulary for Lesson Six 


Nouns 




Sr 

fire 


watch/ time 

*rsfsrow/«jnjJV 

stepfather 

p 

spouse 

qjSVSr 

wheel 

5^'sr 

star/ minute 

g-SiqjVq^-gqj- (h.) 

cigarette 

*T3T 

matches 

WS«T 

camera 


film 

qcjefa' 

kitchen 


class/ classroom 


glasses/ spectacles 


hat 


address 


post office 


library 

WP* 

barbershop 


bedroom 

s^T 

park/ garden 


bank 


money 


road/ path/ way 


weather 

SlST 

lake 

5' 

boat 

ar®- 

wage 

2«l«r 

salary 

£■ 

2 

salt 

afar 

vegetable 

^ajc-sj- 

Mt. Everest 


mountain 

OJ' 

mountain pass 

uw*k«r 

scenery 


refrigerator 


ice cream 

&jy&jy 

Tibetan meat dumplings 

S*>' 

market/ bazaar 

^*r 

thermos/ flask 


gift/ present 

^•**r«r«r 

Dharamsala (present residence of H.H. the Dalai Lama in India) 

*iy»r 

Potala (winter palace of H.H. the Dalai Lama) 



siblings of the same father and mother 


wF'^aj’ 

a stupa/ chaitya/ Bodhanath stupa 


Verbs 




<W 

bum 

|q]«T 

flow [water] 


give (h.) 

?3T 

give (nh.) 

l 5 )' 

went 

=aT«r 

made 

IT*' 

put/ pour [liquid] 
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Adjectives 



loving/ affectionate 

*** 

beautiful 

pw]^ 

difficult 

‘WSj-2? 

easy 

aj^J- 

high 

rv* 

happy/ pleasant 

ZpK 

delicious 


hot [temperature] 


quick/ soon 


various/ all kinds of 

SjawjTwlr 

kind/ pure hearted/ good hearted 


Adverbs 





a lot/ much/ very 


now 


these days/ nowadays 


also/ too 

Prepositions 





on 

<Vy*V 

under 


back 


front 


upstairs/ roof 


downstairs 


corner 


middle 


nearby 

a^’or 

in 

$3w]«r«r 

outside 

q**or 

between 

Locative Demonstratives 




around here 

«4’W 

around there 


up around there 

*TW 

down around there 


Interrogate ves 

‘^5^7 what type/ kind 
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Lesson 6 


I. Introduction to the Dative/ Locative Case and Particles 

The subject and object nouns of the and sentences presented in the preceding lessons, with the 
exception of certain constructions noted in the analysis section, require no dative or locative particle. In 
sentences formed with ^ ' and however, it is essential that the subject and object nouns be followed 
by a dative or locative particle known as in Tibetan. 

In English the dative case is the case which marks the indirect object of a verb/ or marks the object of 
certain verbs and prepositions . English datives are often marked by the prepositions to or for, they indicate 
the person to whom something is given, or for whom something is done. In English, when an indirect 
object directly follows the verb, the dative particle 'to* is not written, however the actual meaning is that 
something is being directed towards the indirect object: 

Tsewang gave Lobsang a book. = Tsewang gave a book to Lobsang. 

In English the locative case is a word or phrase indicating place or direction; a case of nouns, etc. that 
refers to the place at which the action described by the verb occurs. 

The Tibetan dative/ locative case markers consist of seven particles, These are labeled 

because among the seven particles, 'W is most commonly used. The Tibetan dative/ locative cases 
perform several functions, some of which coincide with the English dative/ locative cases. When used as 
a dative, a particle can indicate that an action is being directed towards a place; that a beneficial 
action is being directed towards someone or something; it can indicate that the noun is inseparable from 
the action of the verb; it can indicate time; or it can indicate possession of an object to the subject. When a or 
particle is used as a locative, it can indicate that a person or object has some spatial relation to a particular 
place. 

Please note the grammatical terms for the various parts of speech in Tibetan: 



subject (agent) 

g-cfa-ujar 

= according to the context of the sentence 

= 

dative particle 


in English, this part of speech can be 


noun 


labeled as the direct or indirect object, 

S'*' 

action (verb + conjugation) 

(the place to which an action is directed). 


Colloquial Tibetan 

Now let’s compare the following sentences using the dative case, English vs. Tibetan: 

Chart 1 


English Sentence Pattern 

Subject Verb Direct Obj. Dative Part. Indirect Obj. 

I gave a book to her. 

Tibetan Sentence Pattern 

g-eft-ujoj- a^^SY Stafcqj- g-q- 

| ffc’ 

pq or = to her 

gave to her = ‘to' marks the indirect object of the verb. 

Chart 2 


English Sentence Pattern 


Subject 

I 

Verb 

went 

Dative Particle 
to 

Direct Obj. 
America. 

Tibetan Sentence Pattern 


g-q^-ujo;- 

^/IraY 

9 -q ‘ 






wrsl^'T]*- - to America 

went to America - ‘to' marks the object of the verb. 

Chart 3 


English Sentence Pattern 

Subject 

| She 

— 


Verb 

made 

Direct Obj. 
a dress 

Dative Part, 
for 

Ind. Obj. 
Pasang. 1 

Tibetan Sentence Pattern 


Sy^’sy 


^’WaY 


9' q ' 








S'Vfjd'g'V = instrumental particle 

= for Pasang 

made for Pasang = ‘for" marks the indirect object of the verb. 
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In the Tibetan sentence pattern charts 1-3, $*"■, which means action, is the Tibetan grammatical equivalent 
used for the English term verb. 5 /^’ is the Tibetan grammatical term for a (verb + conjugation) construction, 
e.g., 4 gave’, whereas g'afrj* is the actual Tibetan term for verb, e.g., 5 ^’ 'give'. 

In literary Tibetan, consists of seven particles These particles and the suffixes 

they follow are shown in the chart below: 


Chart 4 


* (The Seven Dative/ Locative Particles) 

! Syllables ending in the following 

Literary form of the particle 

8uffix or P 0 ^ suffix 


A. Dependent particles 


*]• s* 

5' 

c <;• 3^ *r -v or 

*y 

! The suffix <V or suffixless 



-X,- 1 and X’ 

V 

B. Independent particles 



a/ and 


In literary Tibetan, among the seven literary particles, five, are known as 

dependent particles. These particles must follow their prescribed suffixes, as shown in the chart 
above. The particles and <*T are known as independent particles and have no prescribed 

suffixes that they must follow. In other words, it is correct to use these two particles after any one of the ten 
suffixes. 

The colloquial form and written form of the dative/ locative particles and depend upon the 
suffix of the preceding noun. If the preceding noun contains a suffix after its root letter, the dative/ locative 
particle is marked by the post position e.g., jfc* = 'fcw, and if the noun has no suffix, it is marked by the 
dative/ locative suffix -v, e.g., = RV. 

At this point students should not put a lot of emphasis on trying to figure out which nouns/ pronouns 
are suffixless and which are not. Gradually one will learn how to use the <X' and -A* particles correctly. 

Tibetan grammar is divided into eight cases. Within these divisions, the dative/ locative particles 
are used in three cases and two sub-sections: 

1. -*. * is attached to a preceeding suffixless syllable. If - v is attached to a word with the suffix or, the is dropped. In literary contexts, 
especially in poetry, when an extra syllable is necessary the particle V is used. 
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Chart 5 


The three cases using dative/ locative particles 


Second Case : 3jsr e ^‘‘jj^*rq‘'W*rg-q- 

(Accusative Case) 

Fourth Case: 

(Necessitate Case) 

Seventh Case: 

(Locative Case) 

The two sub-sections using dative/ locative particles 


Sub-section of Second Case: 
Sub-section of Seventh Case: 


(Intrinsic Case) 
(Time Reference) 


The five other cases are: 

Chart 6 


The Five Other Cases 


First Case: 
Third Case: 
Fifth Case: 
Sixth Case: 
Eighth Case: 


$*^§T em § t; 'E e ' N ' 


(Nominative Case/ Nouns) 

(Instmmental Case: a)*) - / ^)*T/ |j*r/^*i7 8)«r) 
(Originative Case: aj*T/ «W - from/ time) 
(Genitive Case/ Connector: fl]'/ J)'/ ^'/^7 S)') 
(Vocative Case: $7 'ir^T/ - form of addressing) 


Among the three cases and two sub-divisions in which particles are used, only the Seventh Case is 
categorized as locative, and the rest are dative. A description of each of the three cases and two 
sub-divisions in which <* 1 ^ 8 ) ' particles are used is given below: 

1.) Second Case: (Accusative Case) 

The accusative case simply indicates that an action is being directed towards a place, direction, or person. In 
looking at the name of this case, as with much of Tibetan terminology, its etymology reveals the full range of the 
term 's meaning. <w is derived from ‘W'lf ‘work’, one of the particles meaning ‘to’, and cj'cr, ‘that 

which is to be done, any action or deed; a duty." Thus the name of this case can literally be interpreted as; ‘an 
action is performed/ the work to be done to...(a place)’, e.g.. 




went to India. 


In the preceding sentence, India (the direct object) is the place and went, the action (intransitive verb), is 
directed towards it. The ‘V particles of the Second Case are translated as W in English. 

2.) Fourth Case: (Necessitate Case) 

The necessitate case not only indicates that an action is being performed or directed towards someone or 
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something but that the action must also have some specific benefit on either the subject or the object. The 
name of this case is derived from “something is needed or necessary/ and 'for the purpose of, on 
account of, etc. 1 Literally the name of this case can be interpreted as; 'that which is [done] in order to 
benefit/ or 'on account of necessity,* e.g., 

give grass to the horse medicine was given to [the] patient 

In the sentences above, the action of givingis directed towards the object, the horse and the patient. In the first 
sentence; “the horse 1 is benefited by the grass which is its food; and in the second, 'the patient 1 is 
benefited by the medicine. As in the Second Case, the < *l*^8j* particle in the Fourth Case is translated as L to' or 
‘for 1 . 


3.) Seventh Case: (Locative Case) 

The locative case indicates that a person or object has some spatial relation to a certain place, i.e., in, on, 
near, under, in the middle of, etc. means “to hold or support [something] 1 , while means 'a place, 
locality, 1 etc. This case can literally be interpreted as; “the place where something is held or supported. 1 

on the table [there is] a book behind the library is a school 


4.) Sub-section of Second Case: (Intrinsic Case) 


The intrinsic case indicates that the quality of the noun is inseparable from the action of the verb; like milk 
mixed with water, one can not be separated from the other. means ‘that itself . ’ 


^ ^ ^ 1 fire burns 




water flows 


The noun ST ' fire 1 can not be separated from the verb ‘bum 1 , i.e., one can not point and say thisis fire 

and this is burning; the noun and the verb exist as one entity. The same is true for ©' water’ and |>qj*r 
“flow . Thus one could say that these kinds of nouns and verbs exist inherently. Similarly, this case can 
include adverb constructions such as: 


Come quickly! 

In this example the quality of the adverb is inseparable from the action of the verb. The adverb 
'quickly 1 can not be separated from the verb^W come 1 , i.e., one cannotdistinquish the quality of quickly 
from the action of coming. This usage is only found in literary texts. Colloquially the dative particle 
is dropped an^ *ne says etc. In the case of however, one never says is 

only used in literary. The colloquial word is thus one says 

5.) Sub-section of Seventh Case: (Time Reference Case) 

The time reference case indicates a particular time. itself means 4 time. 1 The particle used in 

these kinds of sentences in English is translated as ‘at\ ‘on’ and l in: 
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^aq^-»*-are^-8)aj| 

ate at two o’ dock coming on Saturday coming in July 

According to the ^,*!' C 3'5' C J' (Tibetan Grammar), a locative particle is attached to or comes directly 
after the name of a place and is always followed by one of the verbs 2T^'/ qs S|'/ or ujVcj'^S'- These verbs 
are not classified as §'a>9]’ (§'=3')/ action verbs, but are classified as existential verbs: 


Chart 7 


Locational Structure 


^-qa-cvioj* 

I 





1 am in dass. 



A dative particle used in a Second Case structure on the other hand, is always followed by a q'cr, action 
verb, i.e., dfff ‘go’, ‘went’, 3fc' ‘come’, etc.: 


Chart 8 


Second Case Structure 


g-q^-ujoj- 

S' q ' 


or 



Tserir.g went to India. 



The <*1^' particles used in section II, deal with possession and do not fit into any of the above mentioned 
cases, thus they are labeled non<ase. The function of the non-case arSjaj* particles is to make a connection 
between the subject and the object These particles indicate that the ‘subject’ has possession of the ‘object’ . 


Please note that in sentences of possession the verbs «K// q^qy/ are translated as have/ has/ had 


(e) 


1 have an orange. 


In sentence (6) the subject ^ T has possession of the object £'4j'sr ‘orange'. The dative particle - V literally 
indicates c to me . A literal translation of this sentence could be 1 to me an orange is had (possessed).’ 


II. The Attestative V erbs 3T^V in vStatcments of Possession 
A. Positive 


(i) 

2. -** suffix = a long a~ sound, e.g. c 

3 . 


= [*<H 


Sentences (1) - (15) 

I have a watch. 

He has a stepfather. 
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(3) 


You (pi.) have a dog. 

(4) 


Teachers have students. 

(5) 

Parents have children. 

(6) 

qq-cS-aj-aj-aj^l 

I have ar» orange. 

(7) 


He has two parents. 

(8) 


You have three friends. 

(9) 


I have a red apple. 

(10) 


They have two new cars. 

(11) 

q^q^p'pjJV^^-q-^-uI^] 

I have five fresh red [pieces of] fruit. 

(12) 

fqc '01 -5j - JJ-gs}*] •ZJ'-uj -Xr I * * * 5 qf^*J-qq q 

He has two good loving parents. 

(13) 

qq-q-qp ^p^arq^p 

This house has three doors. 

(14) 

^■qpq-qjSq'apq^p'q^q 

This truck/ vehicle has eight wheels. 

(15) 

p^jj-oj-^i-sj-sjc-Zrq^p 

There are many stars in the sky. 

B. 

Negative 2T«y/*jy 

Sentences (16) - (21) 

(16) 


I have cigarettes, but I don’ t have matches. 

(17) 

c^'^-^p'oTp] ois^qq-p^p^-jjp! 
Sip , pSiq-aj'^pi5j ; H3-»l-q^p 6 | 

We have time, but not very much. 

(18) 

Migmar doesn’t have friends. 

(19) 


You have a camera, but [you] 


tij^^qq'qc-qp’Sl-q^p 

don t have film/ but no film. 

(20) 

Rinchen doesn't have a spouse. 

(21) 

jSq-oj-g-pq-jJ-q^ 

He doesn't have a restaurant. 


A crucial difference between the and 2Ts V verbs is that the first are used in sentences of 

identification, whereas the latter are used in constructions of possession, location, modification and post 
position. When 3J^V are used in constructions of possession, the subject noun takes a particle 
and the object noun is in the nominative case. 

I have a book. He has the book. 

The subjects of the two sentences above take the particles and or respectively. Note that the 
objects of these sentences take no special markers. The absence of any specialized case marking is termed 
Ste’Sfa]', nominative case. 

4. v = 

5. = l^’3yl 

6. = (SSj 

7. STS* = [W'l^’l (used for either husband or wife) 
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In the preceding chapters, the verbs Sl3j’ and require both the subject and the object to be 
nominatively marked: 

I am a teacher. He is a doctor. 

The set of sentences shown in charts 9 and 10 further exemplify the contrast between these two types of verbs: 


Chart 9 


Factive verbs: «Jaj’/ in Sentences of Identification 


SUBJECT 

OBJECT 

VERB 


a. 

q' 

q^q- 

Ml 

I am a Tibetan. 

b. 


Mm 

Ml 

You are a teacher. 

c. 



Ml 

This is a student. 


Chart 10 


Attestative verbs: in Sentences of Possession and Location 


SUBJECT-DAT OBJECT 

VERB 


d. 

*** S'SV 

Mi 

I have a watch. 

e. 



You have a friend. 

f. 



Here is a student. 


Unlike English which has separate verbs to denote possession (to have), and existence (to be), Tibetan 
has three verb forms encompass both meanings. Remember that the 

particles used in the constructions of possession are not included in any of the dative/locative cases; rather 
they are labeled as non-case particles. 

The verbs and are categorized a t testa tive because they indicate that the speaker has (or 
claims to have) first-hand knowledge of what he has said. Whether or not the speaker actually has first- 
hand knowledge is, of course, a separate issue. The issue here is that the use of this construction denotes 
first-hand knowledge. 

In action-oriented sentences the particles indicate that the action is being directed towards the 
object. When writing, literary particles are used acccording to the preceding suffix: 

Action 

or ^*rar^-|qm| 

Put tea in the thermos. 

In sentences of possession action verbs are never used and the dative particles indicate a relationship 
of possession between the subject and the object. In both literary and colloquial, only the particles and *.* 
are applicable. 
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Lesson 6 


K 'S [The) thermos has a handle. 

In this lesson, 3^* is used with the first person and q^J| with the second and third person. 
Just as SlSj’/i.s ' can be interchanged with any of the three persons, so can V and These 

changes present additional information which is explained in Lesson 7. 


III. 


( 22 ) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

(31) 

(32) 

(33) 

(34) 

(35) 

(36) 

(37) 

(38) 

(39) 

(40) 

(41) 

(42) 


The Attestative Verbs 


ar^T 


in Statements of Location 


srgspajqpvj-Sp -jp- 13 ^ 

^•tiV^psrq^ 
Sj-qx,-fqc;-£j-j)-^q| 
m ^ c-;j -pj 


Sentences (22) - (42) 

I am here. 

I am in [the] class. 

We are in India. 

She is not at home. 

She is in China. 

He is not here. 

You are in the kitchen. 

They are not in the restaurant. 

You are now in [the] class. 

He is not there. 

My hat is here. 

My book is not over there. 

Our clothes are up there. 

His car is not here. 

Their bicycles are down there. 

The cook's glasses are here. 

Here is your address. 

There are many people around there. 

There is no electricity up [around] there. 
There are no houses down [around] there. 
There are shops and restaurants around here. 


8. <^v = [<vy*r] 

10. = [WSJ-] 

12. sr^ve[wn«r] 

14. 


9. ^ = [ W ] 

11. ur3]*- = [oj-qi^-J 
13. $.'3]3>ar = 
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Another major function of and is to express existence, i.e., something exists in a particular location. 
When used in this way, 2iy/ are classified as existential verbs and are translated with ‘ to be' verbs 
in English. 

The location constructions of this section are formed as follows: 

(Nominative noun + locational noun + locative or/ V + verb 3i^V <^|V 

(24) (28) 

We are in India. You are in the kitchen. 


In constructions of location the particle is joined to, or in post position to, the object, i.e., fc in/ 

to India', qcrafc'dr ‘in the kitchen', etc. 

Please note the position change of the particle in constructions of possession vs. location. In 
constructions of possession tfieor^a f particle is connected to >, or in post position to, the first nominative 
noun, the subject, whereas in constructions of location the* T^’ particle is coimected to, or in post position 
to the object Let's look at Chart 11: 


Chart 1 1 


The Placement of Particles 



Possession 


I have a book. 
He has a hat. 

SUBJECT - 
1* 

+ OBJECT + 

| 

<*r qlr 


I am here. 

He is at home. 

SUBJECT 

c. - 

f^' 

Location 

+ OBJECT - ar^'S-V 

*1*' OJ’ 

+ 

ar^l 


In the sentences of possession the particle indicates the subject's possession of the object. In 
the first sentence the particle connected to the subject c: T, indicates the possession of the object 
‘book to T. In the second sentence, the particle »*r follows the subject ‘he indicating possession 
of the object 'hat' tojfc’ar ‘he’. 

In the sentences of location the particle indicates the location of the subject. In the third sentence 
the particle */, connected to the object ‘here, indicates the location of the subject ‘I' to *7^* w here'. 
In the last sentence, the particle or follows the object, ‘home* indicating the location of the subject, jfc* 
'he' to 3^’or l at home'. 

* In order to help students use the various demonstrative pronouns in locative constructions properly, 

we will now build upon material previously introduced in Lesson 3. This material is shown in Chart 12: 
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Chart 12 


Proximity 
to speaker 

Proximity 
to addressee 

Distance from speaker and addressee 

(sing.) this 

that (near you) 

that (over there) 

that (above) 

that (below) 

(pi.) these 

those (near you) 

those (over there) 

uraT* those (above) 

araT* those (below) 


T wo series of locational adverbs may be formed from the nominative demonstrative pronouns shown 
in Chart 12. They are formed in the following way: 

Series I.) (Demonstrative + Dative V) 

Series II.) (Demonstrative + «r + Dative V) 


These variations are shown in Chart 13: 

Chart 13 


Proximity 
to speaker 

Proximity 
to addressee 

Distance from both the speaker and addressee 

Series I: 

<^**here 

^’there (near you) 

over there ur«J]v there (above) there (below) 

Series II: 
around here 

around there 
(near you) 

*TW SJ’W 

around there around there around there 

(over there) (above) (below) 


The demonstrative pronouns of Series 1 indicate a specific location, i.e., ‘here', ‘up there’/ ^ 

‘over there (near the addressee)’, &ro] v ‘over there’. 

Please note, according to Lhasa dialect, the dative *.* in the (demonstrative + dative) construction is 
not pronounced \..ir\but takes on a long 'a* sound, i.e., = = 

qj*- = = [*rq]«j~]. 

The pronouns of Series II are not specific, but rather indicate a more general area of location, i.e., ^ 
‘around here ‘around there (near the addressee)’, 5TA1 *. ' ‘around (over) there’, «TW ‘around 
there (above) , SJ'W ‘around there (below)’. 

Here again one must note that the dative -V is not pronounced as an English V, but takes on a short 
‘a’ sound which is drawn out, i.e.(W~ ); etc. 

* The verbs Possession* vs. Location Constructions 

In the examples shown in Chart 10, page 102, sentences (d) and (e) indicate possession, while (f), though 
grammatically parallel, indicates location. 
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In sentences (d) and (e), though the dative subject nouns are animate, i.e., c; ‘I’ and 'you , 

inanimate subjects may also occur as in sentence (13), ‘this house": 

(d) (13) 

1 have a watch. This house has three doors. 


In the sentences above, the particle indicates that there is a connection between the subject and object. 
The verbs XTy and define the connection or relationship as; the subject has possession of the object. In 

sentence (d), the dative V denotes a connection between the subject c/ T and aj’ST^' * watch'. ‘have" 
denotes that the subject has possession of the object, * watch'. In sentence (13), the dative denotes a 
connection between the subject ‘this house’ and ‘three doors’. 'has’ denotes that 

the subject lias possession of the object, ‘ three doors 1 . In these kinds of sentences, UJS and are categorized 
as verbs of possession 

In the following sentences, STy and are categorized as verbs of existence, equivalent to the 
English to he verbs, i.e., am, is, are: 

(0 (23) 

Here is a student./ Here are students. 1 am in j the) classroom. 

In sentence (f), the demonstrative pronoun QV ‘here’ denotes a place, and the particle ** connects 
the location here* to the subject ‘student/ students' . In sentence (23), the noun ‘classroom’ 

denotes a piace, and the particle ** comiecis the location ‘classroom’ to the subject *1’. 

Note that the noun has been translated with both the singular ‘student’ and the plural 

'students’ . As already explained in Lesson 3, the presence of the particle marks a noun as plural; however 
its absence merely indicates that the noun is unspecified for number or that it is indefinite. Remember that 
Tibetan nouns are inherently ambiguous with respect to number. 


ar-v/ qjT 


Non-Tense Attestative Verbs 


We have noted that the verbs and signal categories of evidential reckoning, they are attestative 
and indicate that the speaker has first-hand knowledge of what has been said. Another important aspect of 
and is that they are not marked for tense, and are therefore inherently tenseless. (This fact has 
already been explained with the verbs and in the analysis section of Lesson 1; and are 
tenseless in the same manner.) 

The sentences in sections II and III of ihis lesson are all examples of the non-tense attestative 
construction. Tibetan sentences of this type may be translated into English by present or past tense verbs 
depending upon the context of the conversation. The sentences in sections II and 111 of this lesson have been 
translated into the English present tense. However ; depending upon the context or the adverb of time, the 
same sentence could also be translated into the English past tense. Let us consider a few examples from the 
lesson: 
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( 2 ) 

( 10 ) 

(17) S)9i'9jac'js|'^q|«r^j 


Location 


(25) 

(32) 


Lesson 6 


He has/ had a stepfather. 

They have/ had two new cars. 

We have/ had time, but not very much. 

She is,/ was not at house. 

My hat is/ was here. 


Remember that ui^’ and ‘W]’ are not specific in regard to time, but their evidential value is specific. 
Evidential] ty is a very important dimension of Tibetan grammar, thus several types of evidential categories 

exist in the language. AH of the sentences in this section are attestative, and signal first-hand knowledge on 
the part of the speaker. 


IV . Post positional Constructions in Statements 
A. Simple Postposition 


(43) 

( 44 ) 

(45) 
or 

(46) 

B. 

(47) 

(48) 

(49) 


H 3]'«5l| V 3 QSS1 

-pc - 16 $i T 

1 H -01 £J] 'O’ X, -OJ •% 31 ^ 71 


Sentences (43) - (46) 

The pen is under the chair. 

The barbershop isn't downstairs. 

The hospital is behind the library. 
Behind the library is [lies] the hospital. 


There is a flower at the corner of the road. 

Complex Postposition (with genitive particles) 

Sentences (47) - (49) 

That boat in the middle of the lake is his. 
That book under the table is yours. 

That building next to the school is the library. 


'fr -^a -31 ^ | C ■ ^ ^ 1 

SF ’?jd ' d f i C]£J 's yi -iiWs c ] 


In English, particles which appear before the noun they modify are classified as prepositions, e.g., in front 
of the boy, behind the library, on the table, etc. In Tibetan, the corresponding structures are classified as 
post positions, because they occur after the noun they modify, e.g., tfs '[ 3 C ‘iv J q 'oj •/ w, behind the 

library, pc;-3]-«j^-aj-/ y, in front o/liim, 'f^a^'aj-/ ^ under the table. 

In both the Tibetan constructions, locative (Noun + particle) and post position (Post position + 

ai ^*1 P“ r hcle) the 'U particle is an essential element. In English, prepositions are used to translate both 
of these structures. 


15. oqyor = 

16. 
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Please note that according to the context of the sentence, the particle by itself can be translated 

as V, l in\ at\ ‘for\ or W. 

Some examples of the locative structure are: ‘in America 1 , *in/ at my house 1 , 

lj^' 3 ]A* ‘in/ at school 1 . 

Some examples of simple post positions are: ‘behind 1 ,^ 3^ ’aj- 'in front upstairs . 

When genitive connectors 5y/ ^*/ aV/ -a'/ and Si’ are joined to post positions a complex post position is 
formed. In order not to confuse the student, the two post position structures have been labeled as (1) and (2): 


Chart 14 


Example 

Post position 

Particle Structure 

(l) §q-<*r 

(dative) 

simple post position 

(2) ^'3' 

(genitive) 

complex post position 


Examples of the complex post position, structure (2), are: ‘which [is] on 1 or ‘the top’s’, 

‘which [is] in front of’ or 'the front’s', ‘which [is] behind’ or ‘the back’s 1 . 

When the post position in structures (1) or (2) is joined with a noun, the genitive connector %/ ty/ %}'/ 


or W must be placed between the noun and the post position, e.g., structure (1), ‘behind 

the school’, ‘near the store’; structure (2),^^'$!^’ ‘[that] which [is] on the table’, p*;* 

that which [is] in front of the house’. Of the five genitive particles only*^' and^X' are used 

colloquially. 

As stated above post positions can be simple or complex. The post position in structure (1) is termed 
a simple post position These kinds of sentences merely state that something exists in a particular location: 


*aj q $q|iq^q] 

Under the table is a book./ There is a book under the table. 


Behind the school is a library./ There is a library behind the school. 

The post position in structure (2) is termed a complex post position The first part of the sentence 
deals with a particularly placed object, while the second part of the sentence modifies it: 

(48) That book [which is] under the table is yours. 

The first part of sentence (48) states the location of the particular object of conversation, i.e., 

‘that book under the table\ This phrase by itself is incomplete and must be modified in order to make a 
complete sentence, i.e., gY^’Y^Y * s yours’. The same is true for the following sentence: 

^ Th e ^biary l w ^ c ^ 1 is) behind the school is new. 

Remember that in structures with simple post positions, the genitive particle follows the noun and 
theW^ Y particle follows the post position 
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(Noun + Genitive £)’/ A'/ Si' + Post position + Literary or^aj* particles or colloquial or/ *•) 


aj- 
oj- 

a]' 

aj" 


under the chair 
near the school 
behind the library 
on the comer o/the road 
in the middle of the lake 


In structures with complex post positions, the first genitive particle follows the noun and the second 
genitive particle follows the post position 


(Noun + Genitive 3]V g;/ A*/ Sr + Post position + Literary Genitive %/ g*/ A’/ Sr or colloquial aV ) 


9|- 


which [is] under the chair 
which [is] near the school 
which [is] behind the library 
which [is] on the comer of the road 
which [is] in the middle of the lake 


♦ The English translation of the post position orgN'^' varies according to the context in which it is 
used. When used with a noun and a verb of existence (25s V a^V/ STs’^As’), is translated as ‘ next 

to r ‘nearby , beside", etc. This structure is: 

(Noun + genitive + + Verb-ending): 

My book isbeside Tsering. 

The library isnext to the hospital 

Nepal is near India. 

When dfezytx j* is used with end point verbs such as (Q?S’/ 3<^J]’/ it is also translated as ‘ next 
to", ‘ nearby \ ‘beside 1 , etc. This structure is: 

(Noun + genitive + + Conjugation): 


I willsitnext to Tsering. 

[I] P^ced the book beside the pen 

With animate nouns/ pronouns and motion verbs such as (a3f / *§*(/ 3fc7 Z^'), is translated 

as ‘to 1 . This particular structure is only used when referring that one is going to visit or meet someone, e.g., 
going toTsering's house/ place/ residence, etc.: 


c 'dfe N 3 )*S| | I am going to Tsering s [his house] 

1 sentm y son to you. [your place] 
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Another appropriate usage of ag«ror is to express that one is going to/ went to see a doctor. 

c I went to the doctor s. 

Though car. be translated as to, it is never used when talking about going ‘to’ a place, other than 

someone s house, residence or office. When talking about going towards a place/ going somewhere, a 
particle must be used : 

I am going to India. 

Just as Of^ror is never used with inanimate nouns, in sentences of location, a particle is never 
used with animate nouns. 


Please look at the following sentences carefully. The correct and incorrect usage of ag^ror and the 


parficle is shown below: 


t — * 


I'm going fothe doctor's. 

Correct 



Incorrect 

c-$sr&-q3j-qa)-3i;M 


Incorrect 


I'm going near India. 

Correct 

c'j-5]^.-ai-q5-q|j-Sia,| 

Tm going to India. 

Correct 



Incorrect 

CJjq-ara^'^'SlS] 

I'm going home. 

Correct 

C-S,q-O^N-aj'Qf-q|l-ujS| 

[ to my house] 

Incorrect 

C^q-a^-qSru!5] 


Incorrect 


V. Non-Tense Gnomic Verbal Constructions with 

Sentences (50) - (68) 

Tsering has a camera. 

Nowadays you don't have time. 

His Holiness the Dalai Lama is in Dharamsala. 

The restaurant is next to the school. 

The weather in Tibet is cold. 

There aren t [any] Tibetan restaurants around here. 
There are vaks in Tibet. 

This job has a good salary. 

The post office is in front of the shop. 

This job isn't hard/ difficult. 

17. gq’-fqcySw]*3*r = Post office 


(50) a^*;-ar^-5*r2r«^«r^i 

(51) 

(52) 

153) 

(54) 

(55) 

(56) 

(57) 

(58) 

(59) 
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(60) 

(61) 

(62) 

( 63 ) q am oj ' - ai ’£ w ’3w ' v •3T«^q ^ q i 

(64) ^y^-sjvSTyer^i 

(65) 

(66) rqq-q-q^q-3 ) q-arp-q*^-q7H , ^| 

(67) 

( 68 ) 


There is a lama in the monastery. 

m 

There isn't [any] salt in tliis food./ This food has no salt. 
The bank isn 1 t upstairs. 

There are fresh vegetables in Nepal. 

The Potala is in Lhasa. 

Mt. Everest is between Tibet and Nepal. 

There isn't a telephone in that house. 

They are poor. 

There are seven days in a week. 


The 3iy«r^Y non-terise gnomic verb construction of this section is parallel to the 3^7 qyj- non-tense 
a ttestative verb constructions introduced in section III. Though there are many similarities between these 
two constructions, there are a few important differences: 


(1.) The verbal marker of the non-tense gnomic construction, is complex, 

consisting of the verb which means to have or to exist. The verb and particle 3Jy 
mean that the particular state of having something or something existing , exists. 

The factual verb implies that, that which is possessed or existing is a fact 

(2.) The evidential value of this construction is gnomic, not attestative. The speaker is not 
committed to first-hand knowledge but is expressing a universal or general truth or 
principle which is generally known or believed by everyone to be the case 

One should note that even though the speaker may have first-hand knowledge concerning a specific 
event, it is not mandatory to use the non-tense a tttesta five verb Let's suppose one has been to Tibet 
and has seen yaks with their own eyes. From the view point of evidentiality, one would use the verb c^qy, 

when expressing. There are many yaks in Tibet.' However, it is equally correct to use 

the general verb 

(56) There are yaks in Tibet. 


By phrasing the sentence this way, one is emphasizing the general known fact rather than the attestative 
aspect. 


Vi. Modification 



(69) 

(70) 

(71) 


In Statements with the Verbs 




Sentences (69) - (78) 

Tashi is a kind-hearted person. 
The scenery is beautiful. 

The Khampa Pass is high. 
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(72) 

(73) 

(74) 

(75) 

(76) 

(77) 

(73) 


5q|'j6«I|^«j?rq«:Q) 


Tibet is a nice [place]. 

Ice-cream is cold. 

Momos are delicious. 

India is very hot [temperature]. 
This job is hard/ difficult. 

That girl over there is beautiful. 
Tibetan language is not easy. 


In section II the verbs 3^7 <^j’ are used in sentences of possession, in section III location and in section IV 
with post positional patterns. In section V, the verb 3^'^' is used in corresponding sentences. The 
verbs of this section are used in sentences with modification patterns. Here «v»q|V 3^' 

^ indicate that the quality of the adjective is contained within or possessed by the subject: V 


(74) 


Momos are delicious. 


In sentence (74), expresses the attestahve fact that the quality of deliriousness is contained within/ 
possessed by ‘momos’. If the gnomic-ending is used, the emphasis of the sentence shifts from 

the attestive fact of momos being delirious to the general fact that Tibetans believe momos are delicious. 

A crucial difference between the possession, location and post position (1) patterns and the modification 
pattern is that no particle is required, whereas it is an essential part of the other three patterns. 

Generally modification patterns are formed with the verbs a^O]'/ ujycj-^-. However, if one wants 
to imply that a personal association exists, then the personal perspective verb is used: 


The tea is hot. 


vs. 


e-apHT-ar^ 

The tea [I made] is hot. 


This aspect of 3iy and <^<T is explained in detail in Lesson 7. 


B. 


(79) 

(80) 
(81) 
(82) 

(83) 

(84) 

(85) 


Possession/ Location/ Post position Constructions with 

Sentences (79) - (87) 

<^'5 ■ ’^q] ' 'up v«i 1 sic. a] 

^5*j •'5^ *<rX^ ■ 


I have a good book. 

He has a lot of money. 

You have a new car. 

There are many new students in the class. 

There are many high mountains in Tibet. 

There are many different kinds of things in the shop. 
There is fresh fruit in the fridge [refrigerator]. 


18 . iwyZT = 
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( 86 ) On the table is a red thermos./ 

There is a red thermos on the table. 

(87) rq c; 'zfa, - 3 * *o. r ^ ^ 0 ] j There are many flowers at the comer of the house. 

When a sentence of possession, location or post position is modified, the or^* particle remains an essential 
element of the central grammatical structure. The particles of these sentences indicate possession, ‘ have, 

1 oca Hon, ‘in/ to\ post position, ‘on/ next to/ behind , etc., they do not mark the modification pattern: 

( 80 ) (possession) 

He has a lot of money. 

In sentence (80), the particle denotes possession: ffc-orq^- ‘He has\ The particle is never 
placed between the noun, ‘money* and the modifier, ‘many' or between the modifier *!C- 
2? and the verb 

(83) ^ - «r*pi ^ ^ (location) 

There are many high mountains in Tibet. 

In sentence (83), the particle denotes a place, ‘ there are in Tibet’. Again, the qp^aj- 

particle is never placed between the noun, ‘mountain’ and the modifier, SJeTZP ‘high’ or between the 
modifier, ‘many’ and the verb 

(86) f A •<* Vt| (post position (1]) 

On the table is a red thermos./ There is a red thermos on the table 

In sentence (86), the <K^ m particle denotes the post position, W. The or^3j' parHcle is never placed 
between the noun, ‘table and the post position, ‘on\ In post positional phrase structures, the 
genitive particle is an essential element of the structure 

Please look at the following sentences. They indicate what is acceptable to say and what is not: 


(70) 

The scenery is beautiful. 

Correct 

ujaj -aj c Zra ^ 


Incorrect 

sj • $> c -Zraj -q 


Incorrect 

(72) 

Tibet is pleasant. 

Correct 

[The weather/ the conditions, etc.] 
in Tibet is/ are pleasant. 

Correct 



Incorrect 


Among the possibilities given for sentence (70), only the structure of the original sentence is considered to be 
correct, whereas in (72) both the original and second structures are correct. In sentence (72), the adjective can 
either modify the noun, i.e., Tibet is pleasant, or by the use of the particle, the noun becomes the locational 

object, i.e., in Tibet and the adjective modifies the implied subject, the weather , the conditions, etc.: 

[It/ the weather] is pleasant in Tibet. 
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VII. Yes / No Questions 

Chart 15 



Yes/No Questions (Positive Form) 


Chart 16 



Yes/No Questions (Negative Form) 


A statement ending with: 

becomes 

becomes 

becomes 




( 88 ) 

(89) 

(90) 

(91) 

(92) 

(93) 

(94) 

(95) 

(96) 

(97) 

(98) 

(99) 

( 100 ) 
( 101 ) 


•*}*=; 19 aTs 'em | 

AC/ar p -jy * ils -*J*I 1 

C C, -JJ -o7^ -JJ ^ -£J »J 1 
C ’“TJ - [q 'OJCl -ij 'SJ -i S 'SJN 1 


( 102 ) 

19 . 


Sentences (88) - (102) 

Do you have a camera? 

Do you have relatives? 

Don t you have a telephone?/ You have a telephone, don 't you? 
Do you all have good jobs? 

Do you have a brother? 

Do I have new clothes? 

Do we have a house? 

Don't I have a watch?/ I have a watch, don't 1? 

Don' 1 1 have a good salary? 

Don't the two of us have [any] food? 

Does she have [any] brothers or sisters? 

[siblings from the same father and mother] 

Does he have time? 

Does she have [any] children? 

Don't they have three boxes?/ 

They have three boxes, don't they? 

Doesn ' t Chokyi have a job? 
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Tibetan yes/ no questions do not involve any change of word order, i.e., subject, object, verb. Rather, the 
question marking particles W and q]*T are used at the end of a sentence to denote a question: 


Chart 17 


Question 

■ — 

subject 

(88) j§y*,i;'«r 

i 

object 

*C*’c6*r 

1 

verb 

Do you have a camera? 


subject 

object 

verb 

Answer 


-- — ~ 



I have a camera. 


The particular question particle usage depends upon the preceding verb. In questions the verbs Xy/ 
3^7 2Ty*r^y anc * their negatives are followed by the question particle wr. The verb OFgt\' and its negative 
are followed by the question particle W: 


( 88 ) 

(93) 

(96) 


Do you have a camera? 

Do I have new clothes? 
Don't I have a good salary? 


Normally the question particles and q]*T are used when no specific question word like; 
V 'what\ ‘where , *T ‘who , etc. is used. However, it is not incorrect to use the wr and q]*r 

particles with a question word. Sometimes one will hear the (question word + particle W/ q]«r) construction 
used colloquially. 


* The negative question forms Sjywr and sr^qy w are translated as, Don t /..., Don tyou.... Docs n' t 

she..., etc. in English. Note however, it is not incorrect to translate these as English tag questions, ...don 1 1, 
...don tyou , ...doesn t she, etc.: 


(90) jlywarpxwJlywi 
(95) -q] *1 ] 

( 101 ) 


Don’ t you have a telephone?/ You have a telephone, don' t you? 
Don* 1 1 have a watch 7 / I have a watch, don't I? 

Don t they have three boxes?/ They have three boxes, don t they? 


VIII. Conversations 

A. Context: Tashi has his new camera slung over his shoulder. He meets Palden on a street comer: 

Sentences (103) - (110) 

(103) Palden. 

Yes. 
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(104) q*r2|«r: 

(105) q^ST: 
^qoj-wap 

(106) q^ST: 
^qaj-™^-: 

(107) q^sr: 
^qq|'«3j - : 

(108) q{n'2|*r: 


(109) q^M': 
^qai-wa, - : 

(110) q^'^si - : 
sq^'^s,’: 


a^sr^tq qsyqr^qm 
j§Y*,q-<q-qx,-®M-%(J v qY! 

^c;-q5^^- 20 q^ 

W^'^-*.q-‘q-qs,-®iM-2rci-qiM| 

q'-qqq- 21 q*-5M-%Jn-uT^] 

@q;^q-aj-q^-®^-q£;-q5^a]-ur^i 

qvqq-®N - q^p-^-p^-q%m-ar^i 

‘^•qsf'il'jyN - ^! !T]%‘i’-5 | -uj-p5,-x^i 

q^'S^-a]^SI , '5S,-tI’^J*,-q-X^-jq-q-^^] 
91%«J]-«JlN^-q-X^] tni^p^SJ^q-q^S] 
^•q»J| 

Ml Ml 


Please look [here]. What do I have? 

You have a camera. 

What kind of [camera] do [I] have? 

[You] have a Nikon. 

And do you have a camera? 

Yes, I do. I also have a camera. 

What kind of camera do you have? 

I have a new Pentax camera. 

And does your elder brother have a camera? 
My elder brother has three cameras. 

One is a Pentax. One is a Nikon. 

And the other one is an Olympus. 

Are all three of the cameras new or old? 
One is new. The other two are old. 

Is that right? 

Yes. Yes, [it is). 


B. Context: Dorjee is looking for his helmet and motorcycle key. He asks Pasang: 


dll) 

(112) XT: 

(113) ^ • 
crop's 

(114) 

(115) 

sj’^ST: 

(116) ^1': 

(117) Xt*: 
q’«iq*r: 


£J-*]CS]-qjd^ qq sy 3 £TT51 ■£ru’ -q * -QS ii] 

q-^q-qe^ 

q$|vai’q*;q^<T] 

gq-c6q-(^q')ajl 

qq-®q-aruj , C]x,| 

qqp 

) qrq^p 

^<q-pq- ( a,q- ) qj-cfj-qq-q^ 

gjj^-gq-oj-q^ 

qq-^s;«oq^‘q - pq -< q-q c (p-‘j]*ii 

Sl'q'Sp -W-SJ-aj^M-nj-q^in 


20. [Q]a^5«r%*] 

21. o^c;- = |<w] 


Sentences (111) - (118) 

Pasang, where is my helmet? 

Its over there. 

Where over there? 

In the kitchen. 

Where in the kitchen? 

On top of the refrigerator. 

Is it there? 

Yes. 

But, my motorcycle key is not here. 
Your key is in the bedroom. 

Where in the bedroom? 

It s on the box. 

Is my watch also in the bedroom? 
No, your watch is with mother. 
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(118) XX': 


Where is mother? 

Mother is outside in the garden. 


C. Context: Nyima is on the street looking for a telephone when he meets Namgyal. He asks Namgyal if 
he has his friend Tsering’s address and telephone number: 

Sentences (119) - (128) 

(119) *X&1‘: Namgyal. Do you have Tsering’s address? 

[Yes, I do] have [it]. 

(120) X'*!': Where is it? 

[It] is here 

(121) Please give [it] to me. 

Sl^-XT] Okay. 

(122) ^ c - q q ‘ifis -: J 'X S 'N ] Is he staying in Nepal these days? 


(123) qoj-ujoj-aj'Oj-cjX] 

si&ft*; ( g-yprifv ) aj] 

(124) ^*<W: 


Yes, [he] is. 

Where in Nepal? 

In Boudhanath. 

And do you have his telephone number? 
I don't have the telephone number here. 


[It’s] at home. 

(125) ^'ST: Namgyal, does Tsering have my address? 

^*rjor: No. 

(126) ^**r: Please give him my address and phone number. 

Okay. 

Is there a telephone around here? 

No, [there] isn't. 

And is there one anywhere over there? 

Oh yes, there s a telephone over there. And 
there is a post office and a store over there as 
well. But there is no restaurant. 


fST$«r: 

(127) \sy: 

aj^-trsr^i 

(128) X'*": W^-6]-qx^qrq^| 

* In sentence (117) of the Conversation section, the adverb ujc. - ‘also/ too’, colloquially pronounced 
[<W], is found: 


(117) 


Is my watch also in the bedroom? 


In sentences that require a particle, ujc; becomes ^^7 One must not confuse these two 

adverbs. The adverb is used in factive sentences of identification, modification and location; whereas <W^7 
is used in sentences of possession and location. Both these forms are colloquially pronounced [ 4 W]: 
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(106) ojui^! Yes, I do. 1 also have a camera. 

Though both the adverb «!«;• and W/ flWK* can be used in locative sentences, one must note how 
each is used. When the speaker is expressing the fact that another person is/ was also at a particular place, 
^the adverb W is placed directly after the the person's name or the pronoun, i.e./racuje.- ‘he is/ was also 1 , 
5)'£!'U|c;- ‘Nyima is/ was also’: 

Location 

Yesterday I was at school. She was also at school. 

The adverb on the other hand, is used when the speaker is insinuating, i.e., 'as well as being 

at the market, she was also at the hairdresser s. in these kinds of sentences, the adverb qjqc// oj’ujc,* is 
placed directly after the name of the place, i.e., c also at the hairdresser’s’, sq’ojqc;-/ oj*ojq- 

'also at home’: 

Location 

^ esterday at two o clock she was at the market and then at four o’clock [she] was also at the hairdresser s. 

Below the adverb ojqc* is used in sentences of possession and in sentences where the dative/ locative 
particle <K' follows an indirect object: 

Possession 

You have a pen. I also have a pen. ^ ^ ^ v ' 

Indirect Object + Dative 

I gave a gift to Tashi. 1 also gave a gift to Tsering. 

* The answer to question (112) 

Where over there? 

in Conversation B is merely: 

«**•( *] In the kitchen. 

Though this is an incomplete sentence, due to the context, the meaning is conveyed. In the question and 
answer pair of (123), both the interrogative and affirmative sentences are grammatically incomplete: 

qoj^aj^’^i Where in Nepal? 

In Boudhanath. 

Such question and answers are acceptable forms and often used in colloquial speech. These short form 
questio n/ answ ers have beer, used throughout the conversation section of this lesson. 

22. This is the abbreviated form of Tashi. 
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* Information for General Knowledge 

The term g*«r 

The term g'ST used in sentence (60) is used in several ways throughout Tibet, India and Nepal. The strict sense 
of the term gj’ST is defined as: he who presides over a large number of disciples and who has rid himself of past 
sins and defilements. Among the many the particular g*5T with whom one has a dose affinity and from 

whom one has received extensive teachings is considered one's y^Vg'ST, literally meaning root guru. 

By Tibetans, the term g’ST is often used as a synonym for guru and designates highly qualified 
monks, accomplished scholars and other recognized masters of the various Buddhist traditions. g'ST is 
also used to designate incarnations and is sometimes used synonymously with ‘precious one’, a 

title given to highly realized masters. 

In Nepal, as Well as meaning a guru or incarnation, the term g ’SJ* Ls often loosely used when addressing 
or talking about any monk. This categorization of ail monks as lamas is actually incorrect. The term 3*5,’* 
is also used to designate certain ethnic groups, e.g., Tamangs, Tibetans, and people from the mountainous 
border areas. One will often hear the Nepalese use the term 3*5,’* when addressing male members of these 
ethnic groups. Because of this, many Tamangs and Tibetans (in Nepal) use Lama as their surname. 

The Three Holy Sites in Nepal 

There are three Holy Sites in Nepal which wliich are considered by Tibetans to be of utmost importance to 
visit. They are known as 

1. ^*£*W§ 1 2 3 * 5 f (Namo Buddha) 

2. (Swayambhunath) 

3. S’^F^' (Boudhanath) 

Tibetans feel no pilgrimage in Nepal is complete without visiting all three sites. 

The Tibetan name for the largest stupa, is (sentence 123). This stupa is situated in 

Boudlianath, a town about 3 kilometers northeast of Kathmandu. Jamngkashor was constructed in the fifth 
century by a woman named 5T§ *5T, Ma Jaisima, with the help of her four sons. Ma Jatsima was very pious and 
had an exceptionally virtuous desire to construct a religious shhne where countless number of beings would be 
able to worship. Even though extremely poor, because of this exceptional aspiration, she had the courage to go 
to the king of Nepal and make her humble request. Ma Jatsima requested to be permitted to build a stupa on a 
piece of land the size of a buffalo skin. The king, upon hearing this virtuous request, thought it a wonderful idea, 
and the amount of land asked for reasonable. Without a second thought, he naively granted Ma Jatsima swish. 

The Tibetan name for Boudha Stupa, tells this part of the story; §* fc to do’, AE^you 

may’, [3* k mouth", and ‘to spill-out (unintentionally) . Thus §’aP*[S' 2^V can be literally translated as; 
'You may do so / as spilled from the mouth of the King. 

Having been granted permission from the King, Ma Jatsima returned to the construction site and 
proceeded to cut a buffalo skin into one long, thin strip. Finishing that task, she encircled the whole area 
with it. 
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The ministers, jealous of the favor granted her by the king, kept a dose eye on her activities. When 
they, amazed by her daring, realized what she was up to immediatdy approached the king and complained. 
The king however, a man of honor, having already granted his permission, dedded it improper to retract 
his word. 

With great devotion and effort Ma Jatsima and her sons built this Buddhist stupa. It took seven 
years to complete, during which time Ma Jatsima passed away. Before dying, she ferverently requested 
her sons to finish the stupa, which they did. At the time of the stupa's consecration, each son stood in front 
of it and made a prayer. It is said that their prayers, as well as others, were fulfilled, and certain historical 
figures of Tibet were the result. Because of this, Tibetans consider an extremely important and 

holy shrine. They believe that the first time one stands in front of this stupa, whatever wishes or prayers 
made will materialize. 

After such an extensive project, many extra building materials were left unused. A discussion arose 
concerning the disposal of these remains. It was finally decided that a second stupa should be constructed. 
A smaller stupa in Chabahil (less than 1 kilometer west of Boudhanath) was built, using the leftover stones 
and earth from around the site of The Tibetan name for this particular stupa in Chabahil is 

The etymology of this word is; *T ‘earth/ soif, ‘the remaining/ the 

leftover', and k stone'. Thus the name of this stupa is translated as 'the earth and stones 

which were leftover . 1 


IX. Exercises 


A. 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

B. 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 


C. 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


Complete the following sentences: 

1 


Answer the following questions: 

Zr yoj -a| i, -oj -q -5,^ -qpj | 

Translate the following sentences: 

| ^ • [U q •?] -q 0iM -aj -p q -f? ^ 
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(4) Maybe Tsewang has many friends. 

(5) Mt. Everest is between Tibet and Nepal. 
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X. Vocabulary for Lesson Seven 

Nouns 



baggage/ luggage 


binoculars 


song 


singer 

^■Si- 

Rupee/ dollar/ (any currency) 

3fv 

notes (currency) 


movie 


television 


radio 

TV 

voice/ speech/ language 


last night 


dream 


face 

tv 

mole/ medicine 

fUU]-£J- 

hand 

$ar- 

ball 

<Wjqc.«j- 

office 


university 

3ja?-sj- 

twins 

Si-5,- 

letter 


airplane 

q,* l «!-5W-c]q«j-gc;- 

airport 


small change 

i 5T5 q lV^^-|5‘T 

wallet/ purse 

V5 

smallpox 

53' 

knife 


permit 


passport/ ticket 


members 


games/ sports 


boyfriend/ girlfriend 


foreign tourist 

Verbs 


sing 

aaV^^c;' 

search/ look for (h.) 

^**1*1’ 

go/ went (h.) 


play (games) 

3 ) 

a-ay-gi;- 

to be sick 

[1] haven’t eaten/ never tasted 

5^' 

remember/ miss (h.) 

Adjectives 

praS*? 

spicy hot 


warm 

sipM-Zr 

talented 


clever 

yo^uj^-Zr 

extremely good 

qqy^R-lV- 

far (in distance) 

ST 1 ’ 

fat 


naughty 
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Adverbs 




^N-qjS|«T 

really/ truely 

ar^Y 

maybe/ perhaps 


a little while ago/ earlier 



Pronouns 





have everything 


have nothing/ not anything 

Prepositions 

Interjections 

with/ together 



vt 

Oh! 
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Lesson 7 


I. Perspective Marking with the Attestative Verbs 2f^'/ ‘Wj* in Statements 
and ^’*1*1' in Questions [inanimate objects] 

Each of the following English sentences can be translated into Tibetan in one of two ways. These variations 
are shown in columns (a) and (b). The difference in meaning between the two Tibetan sentences is one of 
perspective, in this case personal-based vs. impersonal-based. 


A. 


Perspective Marking in Statements: Speaker-based 
Personal vs. Impersonal Perspective 


(a) 

Impersonal Perspecti’ 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 




(b) 

Personal Perspective 

(speaker-based) 

*. •s’-ar^ i 


Sentences (1) - (5) 

This tea is hot. 

These apples are sweet. 

This food is not spicy [hot]. 

This [piece of] baggage is not big. 
That job was difficult. 


In speaker-based sentences, places an emphasis on the speaker's association to the object of conversation 
whereas indicates that the sentence is attestative, with no implication of a personal association to the object 

(l)a. This tea is hot. [having tasted the tea] 

b. This tea is hot. [which I made, bought, etc.] 


Though both of the above sentences are translated as, ‘ This tea is hot\ each verb supplies a different 
contextual meaning. In (1) a., the verb <^|’ implies that the speaker has tasted the tea and found out that 
it is hot. No other information than the first-hand knowledge of the tea being hot is connoted by this verb. 
In (1) b., on the other hand, the use of the verb signals that the speaker has some personal association to 
the tea. The exact nature of the association is not specified in the sentence, but is generally construed from 
the context; for instance, one may have prepared the tea, purchased it, or be talking about one s own cup of 
tea in an exclusive sense, i.e., implying that everyone else’s tea is cold, etc. 

The simple English translation of Tibetan sentences such as (1) a. and (1) b., that are identical except 
for the use of or W, are the same. The Tibetan sentences, however, carry an attestative personal and 
impersonal evidential implication which the English sentences lack. 



Colloquial Tibetan 

All the sentences in column (b) in Lesson 7 section I A , are formed with the personal perspective verb 
(Students should work their way carefully through these sentences with their instructors, and try to 
come up with contexts that are appropriate for each sentence.) 



Perspective Marking in Questions: Addressee-based 
Persona! vs. Impersonal Perspective 


(a) 

Impersonal Perspective 


(b) 

Personal Perspective 

(Addressee-based) 


( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 


p -O] q] ^ Zrq 

^ * 3m 

p -oj qi ^ - p -af-Zi -d] m | 


p Zr3k ^ i 

^ *^i ^ •s : §zfar^-w| 



Sentences (6) - (10) 

Is that tea hot? 

Is this food delicious? 
Are those apples sweet? 
Isn’t this food spicy? 

Are these clothes warm? 


In questions, signals that the speaker is only concerned with the attestive fact, i.e., of the tea being 

hot; whereas 2Ty*WT signals that the speaker is concerned with the addressee s relationship to the object. 
In questions the emphasis is on the addressee ' s relationship to the object and not on the object itself: 


(6) a. Is that tea hot? [have you tasted/ touched it?] 

b. ^ •aSZT3fyq*ij Is that tea hot? [which you prepared/ bought, etc.] 


Both questions (6) a. and (6) b. are identical except for the final verbs q^Q|' and and their question 
marking particles and *4*T. In both questions the speaker is inquiring whether the tea is hot or not. The 
two Tibetan questions differ only in that question (a) is asked from an impersonal perspective and (b) from 
a personal perspective. In (a) one is on7y concerned with the attestative fact, i.e., does the addressee know 
if the state of the tea is hot by having tasted it/ felt it. In (b) the speaker is not only interested in knowing the 
state of the tea, but the verb C MS' implies that the tea has some personal association to the addressee, i.e., the 
tea which you prepared/ bought, etc. Question (b) can be translated as: Is the tea [which you made] hot? 

The personal perspective verb 2^’ carries two implications: 


1. ) Is that tea hot? (attestative aspect) 

2. ) that tea you have brewed [ that tea you brought for me, etc. (personal aspect) 


The Factive Verbs vs. the AttestativeVerbs 2Ty/ 


In Lesson 5 the differences signaled by the Tibetan verbs and are examined. In this lesson, the 
differences signaled by the verbs 2Ty and qw are examined. Like Sly and 5y, the subtle differences 
signaled by -MS ’ and q^y cannot be conveyed in any single way in English. The factive verbs 8)y and 5y 
signal a difference in perspective. The verb of identification ujy, indicates a personal association to the 
speaker himself, the addressee, or the object of conversation. This personal association is based on the 
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personal relationship or experience that exists between the speaker and the object. This text refers to Suy as 
the personal perspective marker; whereas lacks this specific perspective emphasis and is known as the 

impersonal perspective marker. The verbs and as shown in Chart 1, work in a parallel fashion: 

Chart 1 


Verbal Perspective 

Personal Impersonal 

Factive Verbs 
Attestative Verbs 



Despite the parallelism of the personal and impersonal perspective aspect, there are some important 
differences between the two pairs of verbs. The factive verbs connote that the statement is a fact, 

but do not carry any implication of an evidential source. The verbs fifcjV q^q]*, on the other hand, indicate 
that the speaker has evidential or first-hand knowledge concerning the statement made. 

The verb informs us that the speaker has attestative knowledge as well as a personal association to 
the object, q^q|’ also informs us of the speaker’s attestative knowledge, but here the association is impersonal 
The crucial distinction in the perspective marking of the verbs 2T^V qw ^ as follows: 


Chart 2 



Verb 

Perspective 

Emphasis 

Statements 

ary 

personal 

Speaker 



impersonal 

Non-speaker 

Questions 

aTy«i«r 

personal 

Addressee 



impersonal 

Non-addressee 


II. Perspective Marking with the Attestative Verbs 3^7 q^qj’ in Statements 
(animate objects) 

In statements, the verb implies a speaker-based (personal) perspective, whereas q^qj* implies an 
impersonal-based perspective. 


A. 

First Person 


1) 

Personal Perspective on Self - 

(self knowledge] 

Sentences (11) - (16) 

(ID 


I have money. 

(12) 

«wysr26y*li; | 

I don’t have alot of time. 

(13) 

^•q]^«-a4[q^-Zrar^| 

I sing well./ I'm good [talented] at singing [songs]. 
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(14) 

I am in the library. 

(15) ^•^•‘iwyqpuiE^] 

I don’t have anything. 

(16) 

We have a good [pair of] binoculars. 

2.) Impersonal Perspective on Self - 

a.) [acquired knowledge through searching] 

( The speaker has been asked if he has a five rupee note. Beca use he does not know off-hand, he searches his 

wallet and then says): 
(17) 

Sentences (17) - (21) 

I have a lot of ten rupee notes, [but] no five 

rupee notes [don’t have]. 


( The speaker is asked if she has a friend ' s camera. She thought she did not ha ve it, however, after searching 
her bag she says): 


(IS) I’m sorry! His camera is in my bag. 

(19) Sorry, I (do] have your key. 

(20) <$-1l Oh! I don't have a pen! 

(21) There are two letters for me today. 

b.) [external evidence about self] 


In the following sentences, the speaker is relating something about himself from an external perspective. If 
one should unexpectedly see oneself on TV, in a movie, or hear oneself on the radio, these kinds of occurrences 
provide suitable situations for using the impersonal when talking about oneself. 

Sentences (22) - (25) 

(22) In the B.B.C movie there were many Tibetans. 

q’Uiq*q^qj I was ^ ft, too. 

(23) My voice sounded good on the radio. 

( The speaker is describing his dream to a friend): 



W ’3; q* 'ftp 3J * *Zr% d] ’U] q *q^q | 


Last night in my dream I was in Lhasa and 
I also had a red car. 

On top of that, I was with you. 


% ( The speaker is looking at a photo of himself and describing what he s doing): 


(25) ca’qvqc; ^-qjgq^-^cq Look a t this photograph of me. 

I have two moles on my face. 

1. stars’ = 
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And j a bal j ^ my hand 
I am next to you. 

c.) [second-hand knowledge/ reporta live] 


(26) 

(27) 

(28) 


one <*rc,-^-ajc;’Vj| yy^-c.- 


Sentences (26) - (28) 

In 1959 1 was young. At that time I was in Lhasa 
with [my] mother, [she told me] 

In Tibet we had two servants. [I saw pictures of them] 
I wasn’t very naughty when I was little. 

[my grandmother told me] 


In affirmative sentences or statements 3jy places a specific personal emphasis on the speaker, whereas 
P* aces a specific emphasis on the object. Thus 3jy is the personal perspective marker and qyy the 
impersonal perspecti ve marker. ^ 

In 3jy sentences the speaker can refer to himself by the use of the first person pronoun kT; however, 
in such sentences the pronoun R' T is optional. Should one say syayitTy ‘[I] have money’, even without 
the pronoun c.’ ‘I’, the verb 3jy automatically signals that the speaker is talking about himself. 

When the pronoun c I and the verb 3jy occur together, a kind of agreement between the subject 
and object is denoted: 


(11) q*,yqoj-aiy I have money. 

(16) q-^vgq^orujjjj-Xi^flry We have a good pair of binoculars. 

If it were the case that 3Jy occurred exclusively with the first person pronoun, it could be said that this verb 

marks grammatical agreement with the first person subject. However, this is clearly not the case, as we can 
see in sentences (21) and (37) below: 


(21) yiq q^’uJ’ifl'qj^srq^ij] There are two letters for me today. 

(37) j|yA^'|;q - ^aru4y£:’%y3iy You had a good pair of binoculars, [as I recall] 

In sentence (21), the verb ayy has been used with the first person R’ ‘I’ instead of the personal verb 33V. 
The use of <V^|* shifts the emphasis from the subject C ‘I’ to the object 8r3]-<jj^*r ‘two letters’. In sentence 
(37), even though the second person pronoun j^yA^' ‘you occurs, please note the use of the verb 3jy 

instead of <W]\ Here the speaker wants to emphasize a personal association to the topic of conversation, 
i.e., personally recalling the incident. 

In Lesson 6, 3Jy j s introduced as the first person sentence marker and qyy as the second/ third 
person sentence marker. In this lesson however, it is explained how 3Jy and are independent of any 

grammatical agreement with first, second, or third person. This being the case, these verbs can be 
interchanged with all three persons because their function is not one of grammatical agreement, but rather 
one of indicating personal/ impersonal perspective emphasis, or personal association. 

uiy and ayy are non-tense attestative verbs, the time/ tense is dependent upon the context of the 
conversation or the adverb of time. In Lesson 6 these verbs are introduced in a present time context, in this 
lesson however, both past and present time contexts are presented. 
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There are three situations in which q^|’ is used with the first person pronoun: 

a.) When one does not recollect having something, however alter checking, 
comes to find they are in possession of it 
Should someone ask: 


(48) 


Do you have any [small] change? 


If the addressee knows that he has or does not have [small] change, the answer is formed with the personal 
perspective verb However, if the addressee does not know off-hand whether he has change or not and has 

to look in his wallet or pockets to find out, the answer is formed with the impersonal verb qs^'/^Tq^* instead: 

(17) q £’aiV«)*q^q] I have many ten rupee notes, [but] no five rupee 

notes [don't have]. 


In sentence (17), q^J]- indicates that the speaker did not know he had ten rupee notes and no five rupee 
notes until checking his pockets or wallet. Here places the emphasis on the object 'ten rupee 

notes'* and 'five rupee notes' rather than on the subject T. 


b.) When relating a dream about oneself, when telling about what one is doing in a picture, or relating 

the unexpected incident of seeing or hearing oneself on the TV/ radio, etc.: 

(24) 

Last night in my dream I was in Lhasa. And I also had a red car and I was with you. 

From the Tibetan perspective, when one is retelling a dream, the use of the personal pronoun T 
does not refer to oneself, but it refers to the ^ T in the dream Understanding this view point, one sees 
how the pronoun R* 'I actually represents a third person, not a first person in such contexts. The same 
concept holds true when talking about oneself in a picture or on the radio/ TV: 


(23) My voice sounded good on the radio. 

There are two aspects the speaker must remember when using this particular usage of qs^ ; : 


1. ) When telling about one's appearance on the radio or TV, one was not aware of being recorded; thus, 

finding oneself on the radio or TV comes as a surprise. 

2. ) One is no longer, in this case the singer, but has become part of the audience, another listener. Though 

one was previously the singer, when relating the incident one takes a third person stance. 


c.) When rela ting informa tion tha t has been acquired from a second-hand source, ca tegorized 

as a reporta tive verb. 

(28) [I] wasn t very naughty when 1 was little. 

[my grandmother told me] 


When retelling an incident about one's own childhood, one must often rely on information obtained 
from an external source rather than on one's own memory. The verb q^' signals that the speaker was, i.e., 
too young at the time, and therefore is relying on information provided from a second-hand source. 
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In sentence (28), the speaker was too young to recollect his childhood behavior. Thus the fact of him/ 
her not being very naughty has been found out from the grandmother. 

In Lhasa dialect the colloquial vert ending is used more frequently than in reportative 
statements. Please note that the use of the impersonal verb-endings <«*]•/ does not exclusively 
indicate that the information has been acquired from a person. Facts that liave been obtained from books, 
newspapers, television and other media are also considered to be externally acquired information. Thus 
the verb-endings add the implicit meaning, I found out from an outside source. These verb- 

endings are further explained in Lesson 13. 

B. Second/ Third Person 

1.) Impersonal Perspective on Others - 

[attestative knowledge] 


(29) 

(30) 

(31) 

(32) 

(33) 

(35) 

(36) 


Sentences (29) - (36) 

Yesterday you were in his office. 

You have everything, [all kinds of things] 
You are extremely/ really very good. 

She has a pair of twins, [children] 

Pasang Dekyi is beautiful. 

Tsewang is at the airport. 

A little while ago he was here. 

Now he's not here. 


2.) Personal Perspective on Others - 3f^ • 

[knowledge through personal association] 


The additional information in the square brackets on the English side are provided so the student can get a 
sense of the various kinds of implications or suggestions that can be implied by in the following sentences. 


(37) 

( 38 ) 

(39) 

(40) 

(41) 

(42) 

(43) ^ 


Sentences (37) - (43) 

Last year you had a good [pair of] binoculars, [as I recall...] 
Yesterday you were in school, [didn ' t we run into each other?...] 
You were in my house at that time. [I remember very well....] 
You were very clever when you were small. [I remember it well...] 
He has a gun. [He showed it to me] 

They used to have many different kinds of things in 
their house, [I went there many times...], and some 
of those things were from India, [as I remember] 

At that time the four of them were in Nyalam. [I saw them...] 
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The normal second/ third person verb marker q^qy indicates that the statement is attestative. The use of 
signals that the speaker has first-hand knowledge and is giving an eye-witness account, i.e., the speaker 
has seen Dekyi, so he knows she is beautiful, he has tasted the food of a particular restaurant, so he knows 
it is delicious, etc.: 


(34) Tsewang is at the airport. [I saw him there.) 

In sentence (34), the use of the verb q^oy indicates that the speaker has first-hand knowledge of Tsewang 
being at the airport, i.e., he was at the airport and saw him. 

In second/ third person sentences the use of presents a personalized dimension indicating that 
the speaker has some personal association to the person, event or topic of conversation: 


(40) jay*^ , <S^’*r^5 1 «l«r 

jj^zr-ar^i 

(41) 


You were very clever when you were young. 
[I remember it well] 

He has a gun. [He showed it to me] 


In sentence (40) the speaker wants to emphasize the fact that he himself remembers the incident well, i.e., he was 
your neighbor, he lived with you, he's a relative, etc. In (41), the speaker wants to emphasize that he himself 
recalls that the third person has a gun, i.e., it was shown to him, he saw it displayed in the hunting room, etc. 

Do not think of these subtleties as insignificant. The speaker voluntarily uses these and other emphasis- 
markers for specific reasons. Students of Tibetan will never sound fluent without being able to take advantage 
of these kinds of structures. Extensive experience in conversing with native speakers is the only way to 
become proficient in these more complicated aspects of spoken Tibetan. 



Perspective Marking in Questions [animate objects] 


In questions, the verb implies an addressee personal-based perspective, whereas q^y implies 
an addressee impersonal-based perspective. 


A. Second Person 

1.) Persona] Perspective - 3T e y*J*r 
[self-knowledge] 

(44) j§Y*c;-ar^araryq«ii 

(45) 

(46) gy ^ c -or® 

(47) 

(48) 


Sentences (44) - (48) 

Do you have [any] money? 

Do you have your books? 

Do you have a new watch? 

Don' t you have a camera? 

Do you have any [small] change? 


2. Honorific form of 
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2.) 

Impersonal Perspective - q^nyq]*r 


a.) 

[knowledge acquired through searching] 

Sentences (49) - (51) 

(49) 


Please search/look again! 



Don' t you have my keys? 

(50) 


Do you have a pen? [in your bag or somewhere] 
Please check. 

(51) 


Did [you] go to the post office? 



Was there a letter for you? 

b.) 

[external evidence] 



When the speaker wants to know if the addressee was on TV/ in a movie/ on the radio/ or in a photograph, 
the question form is used. 


Sentences (52) - (55) 

(52) Tl ^ 3 ^ ^ ’’H ^ y° u i" the ^ ‘Kundun’? 

(53) Your voice sounds nice on the radio, doesn’t it? 

(54) In [your] dream last night, did you have a car? 

(55) In this photo aren’t you fat? 

c.) [second-hand knowledge/ reportative] 


When the speaker expects the addressee’s answer 
hand source, the question form j s used. 


(56) 

(57) 


1 ) 




(58) 


B. First/ Third Person 


Impersonal Perspective - q^qyq]«r 


(59) 

(60) 
(61) 


to be based on information acquired from a second- 
Sentences (56) - (58) 

Did you have a servant in Tibet? [Did anyone tell you?] 
In 1959 you were young. Were you in Lhasa with your 
mother at that time? [Did you find out from 
your mother?] 

Were you naughty when you were little? 

[Did your grandmother tell you?] 


Sentences (59) - (64) 

Do I have parents? [you know my family.] 

Do we have time? [according to our schedule.] 
Does he have money? [you know his budget.] 
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(62) 

(63) 

(64) 

2 -) 


jfS* , ‘W^ $) *q ^J| ’4j*l ] 


Doesn't she have a hat? [you saw her coming.] 
Don t they have jobs? [Did you ask?] 

Do the two of us have friends? 


Personal Perspective - ujyw 

indicates that the addressee has some personal association with the matter in question. 


(65) 

( 66 ) 

( 67) ^ ^ ^ 1 

( 68 ) 

(69) 

(70) 


(71) ^q|^g^5a^$^q| )(t^ ars'S? 

(72) 

(73) 

(74) jfc -zr-ar 


Sentences (65) - (74) 

Did I have a car at that time? [Can you remember?] 
Do I have your knife? [Are you sure you gave it to me 
this morning?] 

Do I have Diki’s camera? [Do you think I’ve got it?] 
Does she have a permit? [your wife, I mean...] 

Does he have money now? [Did you give him enough?] 
Nyima, are all the members here? 

[Did you ask them to come?] 

I don't remember well. Were we together in 1975? 
[Do you remember?] 

Was he at school with you yesterday? 

[you are in the same class] 

Was I good at singing when I was little? 

[you've known me since I was a child] 

Was he good at sports? 

[you should know, you were his trainer...] 


In Lesson 6, 2TyW is introduced as the second person question form and q^qyqi*r the first and third 
person question form. In sections II, A/B and III, A/B of this lesson, it is explained how these verbs can be 
interchanged with any of the three persons, however, a perspective emphasis change occurs. Based on this, 
second person questions formed with the personal verb - 3Tyw or its negative - Slycjsr are 
categorized as personal perspective-based questions. And second person questions formed with q^Q|* - 
or ne g a ti ye are categorized as impersonal perspective-based questions 

(46) Do you have a new watch? 


The use of the personal verb 2Ty in sentence (46), places the emphasis on the pronoun 'you'. Here 

the speaker is asking for a personalized answer from the addressee. 

There are three situations in which is used in second person questions: 
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a. ) When the speaker feels the addressee will have to look in a bag, cupboard, desk, etc. 

in order to find out if they are in possession of a particular object 

(50) 

Do you have a pen? [in your bag/somewhere] Please check. 

In question (50), the information being sought is not merely, do you have, but also includes, have you 
checked and found out, or will you check and find out, if you have it. 

The question pattern is also used in situations such as, the speaker can not find his keys 

anywhere. 

(Earlier in the day the speaker remembers the addressee having his keys. Therefore, he ash): 

(49) 

Please search/ look again! Don t you have my keys? 

b. ) When the speaker asks the addressee abou t his/her dream; wha t the addressee is 

doing in a picture, or abou t the addressee' s appearance on the TV/ radio, etc.: 

(54) In [your] dream last night, did you have a car? 

(55) In this photo aren't you fat? 

c. ) When the speaker asks the addressee abou t informs tion they feel has been acquired 

from a second-hand source 

(57) W'iC 

In 1959 you were young. Were you in Lhasa with your mother at that time? 

[Did you find out from your mother?) 

Since the addressee was too young in 1959 to remember what happened, all that he knows concerning that 
period of time has been obtained from an outside soiuce, e.g., his mother told him. An implied meaning of 
in this particular question could be: ‘Did you find out from your mother?’ In this case qw is 
categorized as a reportative verb. ^ 

First and third person questions formed with the personal verb 3jy - SjeyWor its negative 
are categorized as personal perspective based questions And first and third person questions formed Ivith 

q yr ' or its ne S ative are categorized as impersonal perspective based questions 

In first or third person questions, if the speaker is merely seeking a precise attestative answer from 
the addressee, is used: 

(60) Do we have time? 

The context in sentence (60) is, the speaker knows he and the addressee have a previous engagement. 
Therefore, when requested to do something, the speaker asks the addressee, R 'S | c Qo 
we have time? Literally this means: According to our schedule do we have enough time to do it or not? 

(61) Does he have money? 
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In sentence (61), the speaker presupposes the addressee has attestative knowledge concerning jfc’or 'he ' 
having ‘money’ because, i.e., he is the addressee's brother, good friend, close relative, etc. 

In first or third person questions carries several contextual implications: 


1.) indica tes iha t there is a particular assoda tion between the speaker and 

the addressee regarding the presented situation 


( 66 ) 

Do I have your knife? [Do you remember/ are you sure you gave it to me this morning?] 


In sentence (66), indicates that the emphasis is on the speaker T. In this case the speaker wants to 
know if there is really the possibility of that particular knife, which belongs to 'you’, being in 

Ts’ possession. The underlying meaning of this sentence is, I don't think so, are you sure your knife is 
with me, do you remember gi\nng it to me?' This type of structure is usually used in one of two situations: 


1. ) When the speaker does not really think the presented situation is true. 

2. ) When there is a possibility that the presented situation is true, but the speaker 

himself does not remember having done something, received something, etc. 

This particular usage of with the first person insinuates one is asking the addressee: ‘do you 

remember ?' 



<Ty indicates that the addressee has some personal association to the speaker 
(73) 

Was I good at singing when I was little? [you’ ve known me since I was a child] 


In sentence (73), the use of with the pronoun ^'T' indicates that the speaker and addressee know each other 

well. Based on this, the speaker expects the addressee to be able to give a first-hand, personal perspective answer. 

3.) is used when the addressee has some personal association to the third person: 

(70) 

Nyima, are all the members here? [Did you ask them to come?] 


In sentence (70), i.e., the boss requested his secretary, Nyima, to send around a circular concerning a meeting. As 
he enters the meeting hall, he turns to Nyima and asks her using the personal perspective form: 

0^*25^ 'WI| ‘ Are all the members here?' In this sentence 2i*y implies: 'have youinformed them all to attend?' 


IV. Statements of Uncertainty 

/ l^lfl 

Sentences (75) - (81) 

(75) a. ^q™^qi^q]^qi-q|«ii Does Wangchuck have a motorcycle? 

% b. [I] don't know. Perhaps he has [one]. 
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(76) a. ^iQ-zwai^tr^’CWt 

b. ^ys,c;-aj-p-us,-ar^-qgi 

(77) a. 

b. q]qviwj 

(78) a. 

b. -3^ vjj-*rX^ ] 

(79) a. g^ , qq , 51^'J!‘J] , qq-2r^l 

(80) a. qcj-u^ai-aj^-gaj-^-q^'q-ar^-£j-5,^-cjsj| 

b. ar^-x^i 

(81) a . § -5] * S) *fq ’OR; *(3\ «j5r2Q^ ’cr^ xw | 


Do I have a telephone? 

You probably have one [a telephone]. 

Are there students in the class? 

[I] don’t know. Probably there are. 

Doss he have time tomorrow? 

I don't think he has time tomorrow. 

Do I have your key? 

1 don't remember. I don't think you have my key. 
Are there foreign tourists in Nepal? 

Perhaps there are./ Probably. 

Is Indian food tasty? 

I’ve never tried it./ I haven't eaten lit before]. 

It’s probably tasty. 


In Lessen 4 statements of uncertainty withSla^’^’ are introduced. In this lesson, statements of uncertainty 
with are introduced. This structure is used for statements concerning uncertainty of possession, 

location and modification: 


(75) b. (possession) 

[I] don’t know. Perhaps he has [one]. 

(77) b. ) 3^^^] (location) 

[I] don’t know Perhaps there are (students in the class]. 

(81) b. (modification) 

I’ve never tried it./ I haven't eaten [it before]. It's probably tasty. 


When the speaker is asked to make a comment or give an answer to a posed question, if he/ she is 
uncertain about the validity and has no due or evidence to back up the answer, $13 ^' or is 

used. These phrases of uncertainty imply, ‘I think such and such is true/ untrue..., but I have no evidence 
to back it up.’ When the speaker has some due or evidence to back up an assumption, other Tibetan 
structures of uncertainty are used, i.e., ^•/aT^-qS^'J]- ‘suppose’, Sjaf/ ‘it seems’, Sl^V 37^ ' 

‘it seems/ perhaps’. These structures are explained in Lesson 11. 



( 82 ) 

( 83 ) 

( 84 ) 

( 85 ) 


Confirmation Seeking Questions 




Sentences (82) - (92) 

You have Tibetan acquaintances, right? / [don t you?] 
There are many mountains in Tibet, aren't there? 
They have a child, right? 

There are a lot of Tibetans in India, aren't there? 
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( 86 ) 

(87) j|Y^R-<Tj'C^q-5!yq| 


( 88 ) 

(89) 

(90) 

( 91 ) 

(92) 


qvfca -a] -^q -g '*} 

^•^•^■^•g^^q-'q-i^-q-s.^-qi 



Momos are delicious, aren't they? 

You don't have my book, do you? 

The Potala isn't in Shigatse, is it? 

These things aren t good, are they? 

The girl over there is beautiful, isn' t she? 
America is far [from here], right? 

The book is on the table, isn't it? 


The question marking particle *J* introduced in Lesson 3 section IV, forms a special type of question called 
a confirmation seeking question. In Lesson 3, the particle R' follows the verbs of identification, 8}aj' and In 
this section the question marking particle follows the verbs and w ^ e the particle 

follows the verb in constructions of possession, location, modification, and post position. As with Slay 

and the forms UJS'RV and are used when the speaker presupposes that the 

disclosed information is true, but is seeking confirmation from the addressee: 


(84) jf^vq-qj-q^Jl’OJ (possession) 

They have a child, right? 

(83) ^•aj-!7jCff.ri,-jjcir-ar^-q-^-q| (location) 

There are many mountains in Tibet, aren* t there? 

(90) q-irq^-^q^-Irq^a]^ (modification) 

The girl over there is beautiful, isn‘ t she? 

(92) ^q^%a-^q-<irq^]-<jj (post position) 

The book is on the table, isn' t it? 


The literal translation of the question marking particles and *V is 'right'. This structure also 
carries the implication of a tag question, i.e., ...aren't there?, ...is there?, etc. 


VI. Conversations 


A. Context: Two old friends meet after a long time: 


(93) 

(94) qcj^qq 

^fv : 

(95) qui-^qq 

tfvlh- 

(96) q^qq 

«¥fV: 


w3w«’^q , | q(S\<t]«T^q-j 
R *q^ *R| 


Sentences (93) - (98) 

Welcome Dekyi! (h.) 

Yes, I'm glad you're here. 

Please come in. f lave a seat. 

Thank you. 

What will you have [to drink]? 

Please give me a [cup] of Tibetan tea. 
This tea is hot. Please have/ drink it. 
Don't you remember? 

I like Tibetan tea, right? 
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(98) qO]-=jqq-: ^•^K-Sq-jfc-*]'^| 

q i'|Y : jfcxft^<v^«r$i3ji c-^sjg- 
^»i'Sq , g’«Jl%fll-ei'8jajj 
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\es, [I] do. You use to like Tibetan tea very much. 

Really this tea is very delicious. 

And now, please tell me who is he? 

He is my boyfriend. We are in [go to] the 
same university. 


B. Context: Tsering wants to borrow some money from Rinchen at the grocery store 


(99) aft*-; 

^3,ra3|-; 

( 100 ) 

( 101 ) 


^_cv 


A 


Sentences (99) - (102) 

^5^*]} Rinchen, do you have ten rupees 4 ? 

f\ -v 


(102) c6-Xq-: 


^1 

^ '[q Oi -3, q 'Oj -%5i g a] ^ 

^5,’£B3|-ajiijSi| q:yjyq^| 
Wi-ajM-qqqj q^qj Sia^qq- 

q§Pl«l§^| 


No, I don't have any change. 

Yes, I think you do. 

Please look in your purse/ wallet. 

Please wait. 

Rinchen, do [you have any)? 

Oh yes, yes I have. [Here I have.] But there’s 
only five rupees. Is that ok? 

[Yes,] it’s fine. Thank you. 


* ^ In Conversation A, sentence (93), the phrase has been translated as Tm glad 

you' re here' . According to the context, this phrase cart be translated in several different ways: 

1.) When respectfully asking one to sit down 


^TW^l Please sit down. 

2. ) A Tibetan farewell expression said to the person who remains behind. 

Take C«e! Hit- Please stay well./ Good bye.] 

The third and fourth usage is purely Lhasa colloquial: 

3. ) A respectful reply used to acknowledge a greeting of welcome: 

The person who receives an arriving guest says: 

Welcome! 

The reply is: 

o^srcfcjj Yes, (thank you). I’m glad you’re here [to greet me]. 

3. 5^ S* = any monetary unit; i.e. rupees, dollars, pounds, etc. 

4. rupees = the currency used in Nepal and India. 
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4.) A form of greeting used when one goes to a friencf s house after a long time and is not sure whether 
they will be home or not: 

I’m glad you’re at home! How are you? 


VII. Exercises 



Fill in the blanks: 


a ^'/ q 5‘ T T/ a i i V er * , V ^^'/* , ’ q 5 q l’/ a ^’ e, '* , '^T 

3Tyq«r/qw^*r/3^-*r^w 


( 1 ) 


-1 

( 2 ) 


-1 

( 3 ) 


1 

( 4 ) 


1 

— 1 

( 5 ) 


-1 

( 6 ) 


-1 

( 7 ) 



( 8 ) 


(») 


1 

( 10 ) 


1 


The food is delicious. [I have tasted it] 

This tea is sweet. [I have made it] 

Are these clothes warm? [have you worn them] 

Are those vegetables spicy [hot]? [the ones you cooked] 
Is Lhasa a pleasant place? [m general] 

This work isn’t hard, [attestative] 

You used to have a good [pair of] binacuiars. [as I recall] 
Tmsony! Idon’thave your key. [I have looked everywhere] 
Is Indian food tasty [in general] 

She doesn't have time tomorrow, [in general] 


B. Translate th e folio wing sentences: 


(1) 1 am m Nepal and I have a good job. My friend Tashi is in India but he has no work. [I know this 
because I visited him recently.] 

(2) Last night in [my] dream I was in your house and I had medicine in my hand. 

(3) I don 1 1 have time these days, right? 

(4) l have a lot of ten rupee notes, but no five rupee notes. [I looked in my wallet.] 

(5) He has a camera, [general statement.] 

(6) His daughter is beautiful. [I saw her.] 

(7) Was I good at singing when I was young? [You’ve known me since I was a child.] 

(9) 

(10) 


VIII.^^*q]W*r Vocabulary 7 for Lesson Eight 
Nouns 


5Sp£T 




minute 

family 
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calendar 
family members 


*F 

price 

<^wg- 

qg«l- 

rice 

cjforgqsr 


teeth 



one o'clock 

5^T sr 


breakfast 

■ i 


dinner 



doth 

Prepositions 


most of 


Verbs 

<vf\*c 

take (time) 



get up/ stand up 

3fa|§’ 


wash face 

Adjectives 


past (time) 



second (position) 



expensive 


fZr 

tasty/ delirious (h.) 


Adverbs 


half 

wr 


about 


ifw 

never 

Prepositions 

^5| - W 

to (time) 


Conjunctions 

^’/ 9«J' 

and 


Phrases 


please reduce (h.) 




Lesson 7 

dance 
meat (h.) 

occasion/no. of times 
five o'clock 
breakfast (h.) 
dinner (h.) 


like (h.) 
brush teeth 


first 

third (position) 
quiet/ peaceful 


exactly / sharp 
a little bit 
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Lesson 8 


I. Ordinal Numbers 


Chart 1 





ok'H’ 

ft 


IT 61 ' 



1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

bth 

7th 

8th 

0 



* 

K 

u 

t) 

•s 

IS* 




q^*rq- 

q^-q^-q- 

q^*q' 

• 

9m 

10th 

11th 

12th 

13th 

14th 

15th 


f 

0° 

00 

0*\ 

0 ^ 

n 

9H 



Sentences (1) - (4) 

(1) In the morning, first 1 wash [my face] and then I eat. 


( 2 ) 

(4) Tfe^’p^’Si-Bj^-nprq-g-ii*;- 1 ^) 


Tsering is second in my class. 

Yeshi used to be second in the class, but 
these days she is third. 

The first house [built] in Tibet is Yumbhu Lhaghang. 


In Lesson 2 cardinal numbers are introduced; in this lesson the focus is on ordinal numbers. The only difference 
between Tibetan cardinal and ordinal numbers is the addition of the particle *J\ There is one exception to this 
rule; the cardinal number ‘one’, takes the particle^', and becomes ^4" * first \ All other numbers are 
formed by adding the particle q* after the number, e.g., sjSyaw ‘ second \ Qj*l$rq‘ 'third', and so forth. 

There are several contexts in which the noun tNR* k number is used: 


1. ) The Tibetan word ‘ number ’ is used to mean a numeral or symbol, i.e., wq^'g^rq’, ‘ two 

or ‘ f : 

What’s that number over there? 

That's [over there] number 2. 

2. ) The Tibetan word i*jq*gq*r 1 number ‘ is used when talking about a phone number or address: 

What is your phone number? 

What is your house/ apartment number? 


1. According to historians, Tibetan civilization began in the Yarlung Valley (uj^’ojk*) in 127 B.C. It is said that Yumbhu Lhaghang (uj*T 
3'S’ oj^’) was the first permanent structure to be built in Tibet 
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3.) The Tibetan word • ‘ number / position is used to designate a position; + ordinal number), 

i.e., ^first", ‘fifth 1 , etc.: 

^e;^ic^^^nn»l*;>q|^ rsr X«N| Tsering is second in my class. 


II. Telling Time 

( s ) ^$*^**11 

(6) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) $ -q -ajoj •* «r ■ sj -q§^] 
or 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

(13) qg^-q^^-qx.'*|^-*l-q^cqi 
° r 

(14) qg^'q^^-q^’^-«j-q^^q| 


Sentences (5) - (14) 

It's one o'clock now. 

It's five o'clock sharp. 
It’s about five o'clock. 
It's half past seven. 

It's ten past five. 

It's five jandj ten. 

It's twelve past seven. 
It's a quarter past seven. 
It's four minutes to six. 
It's ten minutes to eight. 
It's 7:50. 

It's a quarter to eight. 


In this section the correct usage of the verbs and <^oy, in correlation with time, is explained. The verb 
is used when asking about time in a general manner: 


^ ^ ^ ^ ’^1 What time is it now? 

The verb ^ VT, on ^t\e other hand, is used when one wants to know specifically how much time remains. 
Let s take the example; one was given three hours to complete a project. After working for some time one 
wants to know how much time is left. In such a case one would ask: 


* • w® -3T^ -Q] 


How much time do [I] have left to finish tliis work? 
[How much time remains? /How many liours do I still have?] 


Look carefully at the following expressions concerning time. Please note that they are all formed 
with the verb 


S-^-q-^^l 


It is six o clock 

It is exactly six./ It is six sharp. 
It is 5 minutes past six. 


2 . 
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The verb QS 1 sy is never used with any of the preceding time expressions, it is only used with the preposition 
This preposition designates that there is a certain amount of time left before the hour. 




It is five minutes to five, [lit.: There are five minutes 
left before the hour of five.] 


Though the above sentence is translated as 'It is five minutes to five/ the literal meaning is: 'there are five 
minutes left before reaching the (hour) of five o'clock.’ 

Remember, when one wants to know how much time is left , the verb is used: 

How many minutes are left? 

One never says: 

III. The Question Words *i|'a5y 


A. [what\ 

(15) a. 
b. 

(16) a. 
b. 

(17) a. 

(18) a. 
b. 

(19) a. 

b. oj^arST^j wa|^’aj%Q] , ar^| 

(20) a. «!^TJ| 

B. ^ [how many ] 

(21) a. j§y^*^ya^-8jaj| 

b. 

(22) a. 


Sentences (15) - (20) 

Do you have a calendar? 

Yes, I have a calendar. 

What is the date today? [according to Tibetan calendar] 
Today is the Tibetan 5th. 

What was die date yesterday? [according to Western calendar] 
Yesterday was the 11th. 

What time is it now? 

It is three o’clock now. 

Do you have time today? 

Yes, I have one hour. 

One hour isn't a lot of [long] time, is it/isn't that right? 
No, it’s really not. 


Sentences (21) - (26) 

Phuntsok, how old are you? [lit.: how many years are you?] 
I am nineteen years old. 

How many people/ members are there in your family? 
There are four people/ members in my family. They 
are my father and mother, and then [my] elder 
brother and me. 
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(23) a. j|y*c3ta^-^^sr^yq*tj 
b. oj^'uiy 

(24) a. 

b. ^ygyy^'dyi] ^y^sryyv 

(25) a. g -*t -3, «j *] -.Tj jj -y £y 

q^lpuTyty^y 

b. ^y^’q^^vSir^ySJ-q^y 

(26) a. ^^c-5)inq-ej^«j-^5*a]^-5|^-«j-in-a5^' 
b. qfVpq-qy^q-^-^varq^y^y'S'- 

C. yaS^' [how much] 


(27) a. q^vytfyXy 

or q^*/3pyafySy 
b. q^Vyv3rq^y 

(28) a. ^•Sfa^c-iyTfoy 

^ytfsrq*y:C«t|«r<J|3iq , | 

b. ^•xr-q^i 

(29) a. '^•37- | g-q'q-*-q5]^i J j^'5.^-q»]| 
b. 

(30) a. E^RraJyayi 


Do you live together? 

Yes, we all live together in one house. 

And how many relatives does Sonam have? 

[He] has two cousins. One lives in Shigatse. 

How many days does it take [to get] from Lhasa to 
Shigatse by car? 

It takes one day [to get] from Lhasa to Shigatse by car. 

How many minutes does it take [to get] from your 
house to school? 

It only takes ten minutes [to get] from my 
house to school. 

Sentences (27) - (30) 

How much is this? 

How much is the price of this? 

It is ten rupees. 

Ten rupees is expensive. 

Please reduce it a bit 
Seven rupees. 

If [I] give you five rupees , is it ok? 

It’s fine./ Ok. 

Thanks. 


The meaning of the question words y£y and yafy is exactly the same. In Lhasa dialect, however, ytfy 
is used more frequently. In English these two question words can be translated as 'what', ‘how many', or 
‘how much', according to the context of the question. 

In questions dealing with times or dates, as in section Cl A, yaSy is translated as what': 

(18) y^5'£'vyc£y*y What time is it now?/ What is the time now? 

(16) ^'^q’qyirarorafyiy ] What is the date today? [according to Tibetan calendar] 

In questions dealing with countable nouns (count nouns), as in section ID B, ^'Sy is translated as 'how many : 

(22) i|y*q'y(W£c-^q - £' - yajyt^y How many people/ members are there in your family? 
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In the case of sentence (21), the English translation for Spiyc^’Sla// is ’how old’, however the literal 
meaning is ‘how many years’: 

(21)a. Flumtsok, hov/ old axe you? [lit.: how many years are you?] 

In questions dealing with uncountable nouns (mass nouns), as in section HI C, ay£«;- is translated as 
'how much': 

(27) How much 13 this? /How much is the price of this? 

When asking about the cost of something, the dative particle or/ is an essential element of the structure, 
i.e., A\ The dative particle foilows the subject noun/ pronoun and carries the meaning ‘/or’. The sentence 
above could literally be translated as, ‘For this how much is the price?’ 

As stated earlier, in English the question word changes according to whether the noun is countable 
or uncountable. In Tibetan however, the question word remains the same for both ‘how many' and 

‘how much': 


How much milk do [you] have? 

How many bottles of milk do [you] have? 

Please note that when one wants to know the quantity how much/ how many, i.e., kilos, liters, bottles, etc., 
the term q^qy j s generally used: 

g ct 'Oi •<$■-« •*) c, '3w ‘2^ | 

How much milk do you have? (personal perspective) 

How mucn nulk is there? (impersonal perspective) 

* Confirmation Seeking Questions 


Sentence (20) a. is an example of a confirmation seeking question: 

One hour isn’t a lot of [long] time, is it/ isn’t that right? 

This sentence differs slightly horn the confirmation seeking questions introduced in Lessons 3 and 7. The 

questions in those lessons are categorized as simple constructions because only one verb precedes the 
question marking particle q - / ay: 

One hour isn’t a long time, is it? 


The confirmation seeking questions of this lesson are similar to English tag questions in that two verbs are 
used. The second of the two verbs is followed by the question marking particle ty or qy. Though similarities 
exist between this Tibetan confirmation seeking question structure and the English tag question structure, 
there is a major difference. The English tag question appears as a negative verb followed by a positive verb. 
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or a positive verb followed by a negative verb, Le., He is a Tibetan, isn’t he?/ orHe isn’t a Tibetan,, is he?; 
whereas the Tibetan er/ fly question structure is formed with either two positive or two negative verbs: 

(Positive verb/ Positive verb + *J'/ flj') or (Negative verb/ Negative verb + tj'/ <jp 

He is a Tibetan, isn’t he/ right? He isn’t a Tibetan, is he/ right? 

Remember that confirmation seeking questions are never formed with a positive/ negative verb or vice 
versa. Thus one never says: 




or 


There is another Tibetan confirmation seeking question structure that is formed with the question 
marking particle W. This structure not only uses a double verb construction, but also follows the English 
tag question structure of: 

(Negative verb/ Positive verb + «wr) or vice versa 


He isn' t a Tibetan, is he? 


or 


jfc-'SyerV^I sr^TW] 

He is a Tibetan, isn’t he? 


* The difference between aj'3Ty and 

Please note the different usage of the nouns aj'Sfy and in the sentence below: 

(20) a. arXyrij 

One hour isn’t a lot of [long] time, is it/ isn’t that right? 

The noun ®' 3 Ty has three distinct meanings, i.e., time in a specific sense, hour and watch. The 
particular meaning is understood from the contextual use: 


What time is it? 

It took one hour. 
This watch is good. 


1 .) 

2 .) 

3 .) 

The noun on the other hand, only indicates ‘time’ in a general manner: 

Do you have time? 

In the question above, the term ‘time’ refers to ‘time’ in general; the speaker wants to know if the 

addressee has time or doesn ’ t have time to do something. • ‘ time ’ is also used when one is expressing 

that the time’ of an hour, a day or a year is a short time/ a long time, i.e., 

‘one hour is [too] short’, 'one year is [too] long’. waTy is also used when talking 

about ‘a good time’ or ‘a bad time’ ^srSTySKt]'^-. When talking about how people have 
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changed for the worse, i.e., people are no longer honest, they don ' t keep their promises, there is no respect 
for the elders, there is a lot of crime, etc., this is often conveyed by the term 4 baa times ? One 

the other hand when wistfully talking about the 'good old days,' is used. Though one talks 

about the times as being good or bad, it is not really the times that 'change, but it is the people themselves. 
This is expressed by the following Tibetan proverb: 

^*1 Time doesn't change, people change. 


IV. Constructions with [like] 

(31) 

(32) 

(33) 

(34) ^ -cj<Vpi •oidj vy 

(35) £ % S ^ ^ 'Oi ^ iSJ -a; q q 'fj '.a s ^1 

(37) r.-jfc'«|-c^<v'2j$|^j 

(38) qq-q-ajajsi^ x | 

(39) =^*1’^ -g\ - 4 ^ ui q-TF-uT^ 1 

(40) 


Sentences (31) - (40) 

I like white. 

I don't like red cloth. 

He likes mountains. 

You like Tibetan food. 

Tsewang doesn't like Dolma. 
Westerners like quiet places very much. 
I don t like him. 

My father likes (h.) Tibetan tea. 

I like music and dance. 

Norzin likes Indian movies. 


The word ‘like introduced in this section can be used with both dative and non-dative structures. When 

the process of liking a particular person or object is the focus, in Lhasa dialect the use of the dative particle V/ 
B essen^ 1 - However, when the focus is on the particular person or object that is being liked, then the dative 
particle is not used. The difference between the use of the dative and the non-dative is as follows: 


The dative (noun/ pronoun + or/ + ^qjq*f) structure states that someone has a liking to/ for 

someone or something. The focus of these sentences is on the agent’s liking of the object, (the 
process of liking). 


(31) I like white [lit.: I have a liking for white.) 

The non-dative structure states that the object is liked. The focus is on the object which one likes: 

b. C'^x;/r^q'£T-^; I Mcewhite. [lit.: The color wliite is likedby me.] 

Sentence (31) uses the dative structure while (b) the non-dative. In English the translation of both sentences 
is the same, however in Tibetan there is a slight change of emphasis. In sentence (31), the agent’s action of 
Miking’, q-^q-Tr2^| ‘I like , is tire focal poLnt; whereas in sentence (b), the liking of the object 
1 , the ‘liking of whi te' , is the focus. 

3. ‘like is the honorific form of 

4. qq^rg- = 
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In the case of sentences dealing with animate objects the dative particle or/ is essential, whereas 
sentences dealing with inanimate objects, it is optional. 

Another difference between the two structures is the intonation pattern. In dative sentences the 
subject, object and dative particle are all said in one flow; this is then followed by and the verb- 

ending. In non-dative sentences there is a slight pause after the agent is mentioned, and then the rest of the 
sentence is spoken in one flow: 

R-2w|-2w]’or ^*5^1 vs. c.- 

I like momos. 


When asked about one’s likes and dislikes, the student should pay close atteniion to the posed 
question and answer accordingly. However, one will find the (noun/ pronoun + or/ ** + structure 

used more frequently in Lhasa dialect. 

In Lhasa colloquial speech, the following examples show the correct and incorrect usage of the (noun/ 
pronoun + or/ structure: 

animate 

Correct 

Incorrect 

I like Tibetans, (lit.: I have a liking to/ for Tibetans.) 


(36) Correct 

Incorrect 

Tsewang doesn’t like Dolma. 


i nanimate 

(33) Correct 

Correct 

He likes mountains, (lit.: He has a liking to/ for mountains.) 


(34) 

You like Tibetan food. 


Correct 

Correct 


The sentences of this lesson utilize the normal usage of the verbs, i.e., for first person and 

f or second and third person. As explained in Lesson 7, any of these verbs may be interchanged; 
however a shift in perspective will occur. 

When is used in a past time context, the verb-endings (g*s or + verb-ending Sk*/ 

c](^^’) are often used. The particular usage of these verb-endings is based on person and/ or the manner in 
which the speaker has acquired the disclosed information. In first person past time sentences, the structure 

is used: 

I liked his work. 
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In second/ third person past tune sentences the speaker has several choices, i.e., (attestative)/ «• 

(factive)/ and (reportative): s * 

Hg ^ my wQrk 
You liked my work. 


The usage of these various past time verb-endings are determined by the manner in which the speaker has 
obtained the information. These past tune endings are explained in detail in Lessons 13 and 15 

Another structure Pftq* + is used when one wants to express either a present or past 

habitual action. The tune of such sentences is construed from the adverb of time or the context of the 
conversation. can be used for all three persons: 


Chart 2 


^q-zrar^-ar^ - for all three persons 

*;*• 

[Sk-aj- 


^ujq-2T-art;^-ar^| 

I like /used to like 
You like/ used to like 
He/ she likes/ used to like 

it when mother gave me some 
” you 

99 him/her 

money. 

99 [as I recall] 

” [as I recall] 


With the first person W indicates a habitual action, and with the second/ third person it 

that the speaker has some personal association to the object, he, ‘you’, jfe- ‘he/ she/ they’ 

When relating a future time event, the verb-ending is used. Please note that in future time 

sentences the dative particle v/ *‘is rreverused. The verb iBe lf indicates that the ‘liking’ 

will come to/ arise in the agent. 


If lyoii] send many letters to [your] girl/ boyfriend, she/ he will like it/ be happy. 

(lit.: the liking/ happiness will come to [your] girl/ boyfriend.) 

In summary, simply speaking one could say that in past and present time sentences the action of 
liking is being directed outwards, towards the object; whereas in future time sentences the action of liking 

'? bemg ^' rected inwards ' toWards sub i ect - The directing of the liking outwards, towards the object in 

Pa5t/ prCSent time f ucture is * e reason ^ the use of the dative particle, Le„ there is a • liking to/ for 
someone or something, ; ° 


(39) I llke music and dance . 

In sentence (39), the ^ in the agent T/ and that Mzng (dative V) is directed towards 

the objects music , and ‘dance’. In the future sentence: 
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If [you] send many letters to [your] girl/ boyfriend, she/ he will like it/ be happy. 

the action 4 if [you] send a lot of letters , is the cause for the emotion of ‘liking , to 

come to/ arise in the object, i.e., girl/ boyfriend. Thus it is the external force which causes the liking/ 
happiness to arise. 

The future ending is used for all three persons. In Lesson 14 the future construction is 

explained in detail. 


V. ‘Whether or not’ Constructions 8jaj- *sj^7 and 


(4i) 

(43) 

(44) 

(46) q-^-q-^^-^a 1 -3j-agq-ji*i , ^ , 9]’q^ , 2r^’q , X^] 

(47) 

(49) ^ •£ ■ g^-uT^ -3J ^ -SJ 1 3, '5 -q | 

(50) q3^e4'8l'ui^2r , X^*»i^ - «;«i , ^'3j , q^'S)^| 


Sentences (41) - (50) 

I don't know whether he is a businessman or not. 

I don't know whether you are a friend of Tashi's 
or not. 

Please tell me whether or not she has parents. 
Yesterday he was asking me whether your wife 
is in Lhasa or not. 

He knows if you are from Lhasa, (lit.: He knows 
whether you are from Lhasa or not.) 

Eveiyone knows if I am a Tibetan, (lit.: Everyone 
knows whether I am a Tibetan or not.) 

I know if that is a Tibetan carpet or not. 

Everyone knows what kind of person 1 am. 

Do you know (h.) if/ whether Tibetan tea is tasty (or 
not)?/Do [you] know how delicious Tibetan tea is? 

I don’t know whether Tashi is a good person or not. 


In this lesson the and 2^'^' ‘ whether or not' clause structure is introduced. Here 

SlajV and 2F^$|y are Seated as main verbs. 

In definite, factive sentences of identification the verbs Slaj’ and are used. In the same way, 
whether or not sentences of identification are formed with or In colloquial speech one 

finds used more frequently. 

In sentence (41), it is the subject's profession that is being questioned: 

(41) I don’t know whether or not he is a businessman. 


5 , 

6 . 
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In sentence (42) , it is the subject's association with the object that is being questioned: 

I don’t know whether you are a Mend of Tashi s or not. 

In definite sentences of possession, location, or modification the verbs 35V/ <WJ]’/ and are 

used. In whether otnot sentences concerned with these categories, only the 2^’^ • construction is applicable. 
Sentences (43), (44) and (49) in the text are examples of these kinds of constructions. Please note one never 
says: q^sm^’ or a^’Xyaj^’srX'y. 

In Tibetan, even when the speaker knows whether or not something has been done, someone is from 
a certain place, etc., or the addressee/ third person is expected to know whether or not something has beer, 
done, someone is from a certain place, etc. the and 3^3^' constructions are used. These kind of 

and sentences can be translated with the English conjunction ‘if: 

He knows i/you are from Lhasa, (lit.: He knows whether you are from Lhasa or not.) 

In the case of sentence (49),^^’f^^^-*1^3j-|^^«lj / depending upon the speaker’s intention, 
this question can be translated in one of two ways: 

1. ) If the speaker himself thinks that Tibetan tea is exceptionally delicious, then 

the tone of voice could imply, ‘Do [you] know how delicious Tibetan tea is?’ 

2. ) However, if one is merely asking the question in a general manner, than the normal 

‘if translation is appropriate, ‘Do you know if/(whether) Tibetan tea is tasty (or not)?’ 

„ Please note ^ difference between the and 2T^’, and the intonation patterns. 

The 8)3^* and ^’^’constructions flow freely; there is no pause between the two verbs. When speaking 

the construction, however, the long (a) sound of the first Xv is drawn out [X«V~] before continuing 

on with 

i don't know whether you are a friend of Tashi ’s or not. 

The whether or note ndings I*,’, 3^*3 I*}’ and XysrXs' can be used with all three persons. 

VI. Verbs 

The colloquial form of verbs is divided mto two categories according to spelling: verbs in Group A consist 
of a present/ future form and a past form. This group is divided into two categories: 

1. simple verbs 

2. verbs formed with (noun + $*>'/ g*T). 

Verbs in Group B consist of only a single form for all three times. 
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A. Verbs with Variable Stems 


Infinitive Form 


Present/ Future Form 

Past Form 

S^' 

to do 

IT 

3«r 

syq- 

to buy 

? 

¥»• 

ql^q- 

to make 

qf- 

qlSV 

<vjfq- 

to go 



q^-q- 

to wash 

*8’ 



to look/ watch 


S*’ 

to cry 


5*' 

Verbs formed with (noun/ adj. 

+ the verb ^S'/ jtr) 


Infinitive Form 


Present/ Future Form 

Past Form 


S'lTO'^' 


to study 
to use 
to help 
to prepare 
to be nervous 


g-^-'SY 

*<l*r&T*rs‘V 


&q’|q'g*r 

STtH'S* 1 ' 

^•qy^'^'gsj- 


B. Verbs with invariable Stems 

Infinitive Form Present/ Future/ Past Form Infinitive Form Present/ Future/ Past Form 



to drink 


qgq-q- 

to teach 

qSjq- 


to write 

fj«r 


to give 

3*V 


to sit/ stay 

q^Y 

^] - q - 

to read 

$"1' 

qjq-q- 

to speak 

<qq- 

2Tc;-q- 

to come 


CKfc-q* 

to sell 

q^q- 

ojc.-q- 

to stand /get up 

ojq- 

9{*T 

to be sick 


^•q- 

to wear 



to learn 

IF 

5]awq- 

to sleep (h.) 

ojasjflg- 


to sleep 

»r 

qjgoj'q - 

to be cold 


^•q- 

to take 

*«! 


to be hungry 


^•q- 

to listen 


^q-q- 

to be bored 

^q- 

5^-q- 

to remember 

5^ 

|q-ojq-q- 

to be angry 

|q-*qq- 


7. When forming infinitive verbs the following rule for using the particles q* and q’ is applied: 
Verb stems ending with ay y ay q- *r an the particle q* is used. 

Verb stems ending with c’ X X an the particle q’ is used. 
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aj-qjjorq' to swim ©*q$or 

to be thirsty (C'^sr 

ejcyq$jai - q - to wash the hands (h.) gcj-q*iar 


gq-®g-q - 

s]iiyq,|s:srq - 


to be tired gq-®Y 

to be sad ^JSWSj’ 

to close the eyes Stuyq^sw 


VII. Conversations 

A. Context: Wangchen is asking what Kunga does everyday: 


(51) gqq®^': 

(52) ^qq-efes,' 


(53) =(qc'®*': 

(54) gqq'&a,-: 

ynT- 

(55) yjq-^-. 

(56) ^qq-^5,’: 

(57) ^qq'6fe^-: 

(58) ^qq-sfe*,- 

(59) ^qq-®*!': 


g^-xq-^isj-q-j crags; 

»,’ ^ ■ q^H q •*! R] -o] 'X '3] «! q -2^ ] 

W -q-^ q-IrXrqQ-q|) -STs ] 

^■2T^1 ^^Rl-p-ai^-a-q^-ar^l 
^•qq^-«j-c]%q-sj-p-aj3i-gc«vi^-Ss'«i^^-2r=(i 
q^ - »I’ < il%c]-'U-f3-aj3]-Bqsrc^M'a-q^-2r^] 
^^■xq-^a]^'q-^<q-aj3|-3]-X-«afs | -c>-ar^] 
q-^M'q-qiySjq-g*]- ^•q-JN^q^-qR]' 

‘^5,-3’q-qgM^q-^a;-g-qff)-2rs| 

q-a6ajvq^fv^-53j^-arg’ 

g^q^q-iq-ajai'^a^M' 

^s;q •^•^^'q -Tp -O] 31 ■ g -q^ -2^ -q -ij -5 q -q I 
*r^| *r^j ^^5-jj-^gi /5^-q-sjq-efe-q- 8 
fq-OJ^-g-q^-aTg-q-Xsi 5l * '3jq q -q -g -q|) j 

^g-x,q-3]i(r<li-g^*i-»i$g-j)-arsj-q*J] 

*^] qv^-apj-g-qf)-*)^ q-go^iigi 


Sentences (51) - (59) 

Kunga, what time do you get up (h.) 
in the morning? 

I get up at six o'clock [in the morning]. 
And what do you do after you get up? 

In the morning, first I brush my teeth, 
and then I wash [my face]. After that I 
study, then I eat. 

How many times a day do you eat? 

I eat twice a day. 

What do you eat for breakfast? 

I [eat] bread, [and] eggs, [and] 
fruit and I drink tea. 

And what do you eat at noon [for lunch]? 
For lunch I eat rice and vegetables. 

I like vegetables very much. 

Do you eat in the evening? 

No, I never eat in the evening. I only 
drink tea. 

Don't Tibetans eat in the evenings? 

No, no it's not like that. Most Tibetans do 
[eat in the evening], but I don't. 

Do you eat meat (h.)? 

No, I never eat meat. I don't like [it]. 
That is very good. 


8. SJC-*-er= [*]C •$*!•] 
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B. Context: Kunga j s asking Pasang about her and others likes and dislikes concerning colors: 

Sentences (60) - (64) 


(60) 

Pasang, do you like the color red? 

WWi 3^1 No, I don’t like red. I like white. 

(61) 

And your mother? 


She likes (h.) blue. 

(62) W^^ , RRS|-q ,aw l* l l 

And your father? 

q ■ ai ^ -a, q -iTi, - -ZtSTs •«!* | 

My father likes black. 

(63) ^-qaq-. 

What color clothes do I like? 


You like colorful [clothes]. 

(64) "J3j-qac.': W«jW'S| 

And those people? 

q’«jq«r: (fTST^i -|p -q^ -3, gp -trtsr^ -«i ^ ■ 

q«-*i'Sfa§ , 3K| 

I don't know what color clothes they like. 


* In the Conversation section, sentence (54), the conjunction [g*r] has been used to list nouns. This 
conjunction is placed immediately after each listed noun and carries the meaning 'and " . gsj* performs the 
same function as the conjunction however, in colloquial speech it is used more often. 

(54) 

What do you eat for breakfast? 

I [eatj bread, [and] eggs, [and] fruit and I drink tea. 

Please note that the use of the conjunction [gar] * ancf is not appropriate when listing actions. One 
should not confuse this conjunction form of [gar] with the verb gar l io do\ 

When listing actions (verbs) in a sentence, either of the following two structures can be used: 

t.) The structure (MVS + conjugation^’/ £j’/ fr/^l' 5 ^/) is repeated at the er.d of each listed action. 
The conjunctions S^ar/ are used as sentence connectors: 

(52) 

^ i ^*rp ■**«] •* i 

In the morning, first I brush my teeth, and then [I] wash [my face]. 

After that [I] study, and then [I] eat. 

2.) All verbs, except the last, are in their past form and the conjunctions V*ar/ are used as sentence 
connectors: The last verb, which is the time indicator, is followed by (present/ future form verb + 
conjugation) or (past form verb + conjugation). 

9. aykv = |qr^q~] 
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Jn the morning, first I brush my teeth, then [I] wash [my face]. After that [I] study and then [I] eat. 

Of the two structures used for listing actions, the second one (2) is used more frequently than (1) in colloquial 
speech. 

When structure (2) is used to list actions, note that all the verbs are in their past form except for the 
last action, this verb may be in either the present/ future form or the past form depending upon the time/ 
tense of the sentence, i.e., . Even though the verbs 

used to list the actions are in their past form, they do not indicate the time (tense) of the sentence , it is the 
final verbal conjugation that is the time (tense) indicator. 

In this particular listing structure, the conjunction Vaj*r ‘and then/ after that’ or ‘and/ and 
then 1 is an essentia! element of the sentence. 

VIII. Exercises 

A. Answer the following questions: 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

B. Translate the following sentences: 

(l) 

( 3 ) 

(4) g •sra^-tn^N'^ '$•* 'aj-aTs ^ -a3jV|) 1 

(5) 


C. Write the past form of the following verbs and then use each in a sentence: 


(i) It 

(2) f (3) qf 

(4) qff (5) qg- 

(6) g' 

IX. 3|K;-3fo|’fl| 

W*T Vocabulary for Lesson Nine 


Nouns 




^*\**'K' 

morning tea/ breakfast 


drcumambulations 


alcohol 


party 


newspaper 


sweets 

or 

problem 

3TCT 

lies 
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New Year 

r-X 

Sl«=^3,- 

stupa / chaitya 

W3fc|' 

vocabuJarv 

J 

Sj-qv 

photograph 

8fe]’ 

eye 

Wt 

stomach 

Ojqyq* 

hand 

3T 

hand (h.) 

sr&sj^r 

important person 

Sj$q*aj*r 

high-titled person 

f«l- 

market 

qi"’3’ 

factory 


fan 

* 

* 

lamb 

S’*!’ 

chicken (meat) 


fish (meat) 

SF’-T 

beef 


good heart 

q]Wl^g«T 

meat (h.) 





exercise 

1‘r-^ao-^jj- 

run 

*!j3U|Sl*m!3- 

take a bath 


smoke 


smoke (h.) 

®-q*l«r 

swim 

fV 

wear 

MyIy 

use 

^c&^iqor 

pray/ offer 

qsisi^q'^q- 

think 


to celebrate New Year 

(^qsi'q’-qgq- 

dance 

R* 

cry 


shout 


be bored 

5SS'®-q^=i- 

speak 

* w T q $ wr 

closed eyes 

^jao’q-qgq- 

walk 

*% 

ride 

qsjqj- 

wash (h.) 


recite prayers (h.) 

gO|-qcgqj- 

prostrate 


teach 

fl3-£js,-q^q- 

phone/ call 

^OJ’ 

sleep 

oj^wr 

sleep (h.) 

3'!| q H^* 

prepare (h.) 


listen 

3TCWV 

tell lies 


to be hungry 

|q - <qq- 

to get angry 

q BT 

to be cold 

gq'sy 

to be tired 

P’fw 

to be thirsty 

Adjectives 

a’qi'^l'aS'q]^' 

nervous 

suw&r 

sad/ pitiful 

gj^C'Zf 

long time 
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Adverbs 



always 


every morning 


everyday 


usually 


generally 

siaJawsictosr-'v 

someti mes / occasionally 


often 


a little 

‘WO]^' 

immediately/ right away 


then 

cp-or 

before 

ejTT«q-<j]S|«i-g«j-3j- 

actually 

*j^bl«i-Xr 

quickly 



Conjunctions 




*\W/ l5«rl 

after that/ having done 
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Lesson 9 


I. Temporal Adverbs 

Sentences (1) -{17) 

(1) Every morning 1 exercise. 

(2) I drink [morning] tea at seven o’clock. 

(3) 1 eat lunch in a restaurant, but 1 

don’t eat dinner. 

(4) In the evenings I run. 

(5) Tashi goes for circumambulations every morning. 

(6) ^ " He doesn’t go to the office everyday. 

*1* On Saturday and Sundays [he] stays [home] and rests. 

(7) S)*^' [Before] Tashi used to eat meat, but 

^ nowadays he doesn’t [eat meat], 

(8) ^*1 Now Tsering is studying. A little 

while ago he was taking a bath/bathing. 

(9) I don't usually drink alcohol, but 

sometimes at parHes I do [drink], 

(10) Generally my father gets up at four o’clock, 

^*1 but sometimes [he] gets up late. 

(11) " She doesn’t usually stay/ live in Lhasa. 

(12) Before, Dhondup didn’t smoke (h.), but 

nowadays he smokes a , ot 

(11) J q ^0]«] Every morning Dawa goes to the stupa 

ri3jq|) ci for circumambulations. 

(14) Everyday you eat three times. 

(15) She often goes to Tibet. 

(is) ^ Tsenam doesn ’ t work here now 

(17) Everyday you read the newspaper. 

The verbs Sl^V are introduced in Lesson 1 and are introduced in Lesson 6. Just as Sis,-/ 3 k* 

are the normal first person verbs and X*y/ the second/ third person verbs, the corresponding 
conjugations; *]'$!*'/ <i|-ajy and SyAy/ qj'ri^qy are categorized in the same way. Sj*-/X*V/ STy/ri^' and 

are mair, verbs, while^y/^Xy/^y W^and^T^y are conjugations. Conjugations 
always follow a main verb stem, (MVS + conjugation). V " 


Colloquial Tibetan 

Many Tibetan language text books have taken English as the model by which to explain the different 
Tibetan tenses and structures. Due to this, many previous authors have endeavored to make Tibetan 
verbal conjugations fit English tense patterns. They have taken the limited view that it is the verbal 
conjugation that exclusively determines the tense values Thus, students automatically assume that these 
verbal conjugations are only used for the purpose of distinguishing past/ present/ and future tense. 

The most common Tibetan conjugations have previously been categorized as follows: 

— present tense 

— future tense 

— P ast tense 

This categorization however, is not correct, as the conjugations themselves do not necessarily represent any 
specific tense. Rather, time [tense] in many Tibetan sentences is determined by adverbs of time or the 
context of the conversation. 

As explained in Lesson 1, Tibetan language is a time-based language, not a tense-based language like 
English. According to linguists a language in which verbs can only express onetime is categorized as tense- 
based. This is not the case with many Tibetan verbs, as has been explained with Sl^*/ in Lesson 1, and 
^'/ in Lesson 6. Though Tibetan is considered a tenseless language, it does possess three times. 


c^-qc^* 


Presentation of Three Times 

Past Time 
Present Time 
Future Time 


The misconception of categorizing Tibetan as a tense-based language has caused confusion and misuse of 
verbs and conjugations among those learning the language. This concept limits students, and thus they are 
not able to grasp the language thoroughly. This book introduces the proper usage of Tibetan veibs and 
conjugations step-by-step so students can understand and use the language correctly. 

Take a careful look at the following sentences: 


Chart 1 



Adverb of Time 

Subject + MVS 

Conjugation 

Time 

English Tense 

(a) 

X 



non-specific 



I drink tea./ I’m drinking tea./ 1 used to drink tea. 

(b) 

53: 


m-ak] 

present 

present continuous 


Now I am drinking tea. 

(c) 

SMftwtitfwrar 


1 I 1 

present 

simple present 


Sometimes I drink tea. 

(d) 

ft** 



past 

■ ■ — ^ 

past habitual 


[Before] I used to drink tea. 
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Sentence (a) has no time marker, and thus it is non-specific with respect to time. According to the context 
in which it is used, it could be translated as: 


1. ) I am drinking tea. (present continuous) 

2. ) I drink tea. (simple present) 

3. ) I used to drink tea. (past habitual) 

In sentences (b), (c), and (d), time is specified by the addition of an adverb of time. In (b) the adverb of time 
'now 1 signals the present time. Thus, it is the temporal adverb S'* 3 ' that is the time marker, not the conjugation 
‘tfWy Though sentence (c) is marked by the adverb of time 'sometimes' (simple present) 

and (d) is marked by 'before/ previously’ (past habitual), the conjugation^'#^' remains the same. 
Thus one can see that it is the adverb of time or the context which signals the time [tense] of the sentence 
arid not the conjugation. In most cases, the tense of the corresponding English translation is determined by 
the Tibetan adverb of time and not by the verb or the conjugation itself. 

Let's look at the negative conjugation Syar^S^f: 

He doesn’t go to the office everyday. On Saturday and Sundays [he] stays [home] and rests. 

In sentence (6), the adverb of time 'everyday' not the negative conjugation signals the 

simple present (habitual) tense of the first sentence. In the second sentence it is the adverb of time 
'Saturday and Sundays’ which governs the tense, again simple present. 

[Before] Tashi used to eat meat, but nowadays he doesn t [eat meat]. 


In sentence (7), has been used in the first sentence and ^jrsrq^y in the second. In the first 

sentence, the adverb of time §ay*T before/ previously’ signals a past time event. In the second sentence, 
'these days 1 signals a simple present (habitual) time. 


( 8 ) 

Now Tsering is studying. A little while ago he was taking a bath/ bathing. 

In sentence (8), and qavqsyiy are used with two different adverbs of time; 'now 1 signals a 

present continuous time setting, whereas ’a little while ago signals a past continuous time. 

Having carefully examined the examples above, one can see that the conjugations and ^yq^Jy 
do not signal any one specific time The tense of these conjugations is determined by the adverb of time or 
the context of the conversation. Please note that even though these conjugations are tenseless, the verbal 
conjugation sySlay is strictly a future time marker and the verbal conjugation strictly a past time 
marker. In this lesson the conjugations ?i'2T^'/ Syq^oy and SySFs’^Y are introduced only in connection 
with temporal adverbs. These conjugations are further explained in Lesson 10. 
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A. 

1) 

(18) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 
( 21 ) 
( 22 ) 

2 -) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

(31) 


Clause Connector ^«r [when/ while] 

The Verbs fity/Sjlj’ STy/i)^' with 


Identification -(^ •/$)&’ + S*T) 




Sentences (18) - (22) 

When I was a student, I didn't like school. 

I used to eat lots of sweets when I was little. 
When he was a monk, he didn't like movies. 
The food was delicious when you were the cook. 
I drink the water when it is clean. 


Possession./ Location/ Modification/ and Post position - (3j^*/3j«^’ + <:*!*) 


i; 0] ^ q c; -aj ijj «j -CA -p t; -q 1 ^ «g -.aj -^ • 

ujC-Sj-tCq-^-aj^l 

£) “Y*. C '3f-q -p 3; -3^'^ - ^ ] 
q^-q^-^p^-q^Y^'pc-pp-ajp-ujp-ZrSrc!- 
^ ’fCc q '*1 •f^^-qq) -q -X,^ 

c -p 35] ^ -2I-q^ -C-uT ■'Wp -ajq -crc! ^ vij -2^ ] 


Sentences (23) - (31) 

When I have lots of money, I often go to restaurants. 
He listens to music when he has time. 

She doesn't go to her parents when she doesn* t 
have any problems. 

When 1 was in India, Tsering was my friend. 
When Ngawang lived next door, he often came 
to mv house. 

I was here when you were over there. 

They used to go to Tashi Tagye restaurant often 
when the food was good. 

When I am healthy, I do a lot of work. 

When the weather is hot, [I] swim and [I] 
also use a fan. 


In this section, the clause structure is divided into two sections: 

1. ) (^3jV &I3|’ + ^*T), Clauses of Identification. 

2. ) 0*^7 ^*V + ^’)/ Clauses of Possession, Location, Modification and Post position. 



Clauses of Identification 




(18) 


When I was a student, I didn't like school. 


In sentence (18), Siaj’ identifies the subject *;* T as being the object 'student 1 . means at that 

time. In this particular context, S«T is translated as 'when, i.e., w 'whenl was a student’. 

Literally this' clause means at the time of being a student. ’ 
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2.) Clauses of Possession, Location, Modification and Post position 
for the phrase • having / possessing the time: 

(24) 

He listens to music when he has time. 


Lesson 9 

is a contraction 

1 \i 


(Possession) 


In sentence (24), 3i^* indicates that 'he 1 , has/ possesses 'time*. 'when 1 could 

literally be translated as: ‘at the time of having time’, ‘he listens 

l. : _ ^ 


to music. 


(26) 

When I was in India, Tsering was my friend. 


(Location) 


In sentence (26), indicates that at some time the subject was in a particular location, i.e., 'I 1 was in 

‘India’. This sentence could literally be translated as: §*^**ar^*W*|q*rar at the time of being in 
India 1 , 'Tsering was my friend. 1 

(29) (Modification) 

They used to often go to Tashi Tagye restaurant when the food was good. 

In the case of modification sentences, indicates that at some time an object possessed a certain quality, 
i.e., p*<W The food 1 possessed the quality of being 'good*. Here the literal translation could be: pr 
<qqyujqy^-ujy w at the time of the food being good 

'they used to often go to Tashi Tagye restaurant. 1 


(27) 

When Ngawang lived next door, he often came to my house. 


(Post position) 


In post position sentences, indicates that at some time an object was next to/ on/ in/ under, etc. a 
certain place, i.e., c>V'q^‘TQ£*ror 'next door to my house 1 . Literally this sentence could be translated as: 
^ *at the time when Ngawang lived next to my house/ next 

door'^^^q^-arq-^-a^j fc he often came [over]. 1 

Certain modification clausescan be formed with either Sja^*r or depending on the speaker's 

point of emphasis. If the subject is being identified, is used; if the subject's possession of that quality is 
being emphasized, then 2J^ is used: 

(19) 

I used to eat a lot of sweets when I was little. 

a. ) _ When I was little... 

b. ) ... — When I was little... 

[ ‘ I possessed the quality of being little] 
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(30) 

When I am healthy, I do a lot of work. 

a. ) _ When I am healthy... 

b. ) — When I am healthy... [ ' my body possesses a healthy quality] 

(31) ^yr^or§^| 

When the weather is hot, I swim. 

a. ) — When the weather is hot... 

b. ) — When the weather is hot ... 

[the weather' possesses the quality of being hot] 

The y clause by itself is tenseless, it introduces the main subject matter, but does not indicate the time or 
tense of the sentence. Such clauses are categorized by linguists as events of speech The verbal conjugations ‘$|’ 
bj3j' and found at the end of the sentence, the adverb of time or the context of the conversation is the tense 

indicator. Similarly the conjugations^’U^V^^S^'/^'^^'^^’/^’^^’and by themselves, are tenseless; 
here again the time is determined by adverbs of time or the context of the conversation. Understanding this, 
sentence (23), according to the context of the conversation, can be translated as follows: 


(23) * * ^ ^ ^ y 3 ’[q^arui R-Jj *q3j*q qj ■Bfcj | 

When I have lots ot money, I often go to restaurants. 


(simple present) 


or 


When I had lots of money, 1 used to often go to restaurants. (past habitual) 

Please note that the verbal conjugation'^’^’ is strictly a future time structure and the verbal 
conjugation «J’S|3P strictly a past time structure. 


^ ’^3 ^ 'P c; -OJ-CV4 CL -5a 1 

When I have lots of money, I will often go to restaurants. 

When I had lots of money, I often went to restaurants. 

The ^y and ^Vy clauses can be used with all three persons: 


(future) 


(past) 


Chart 2 


Clauses af«^«r Clauses 

q’ 

F* 

CA' 

<^OT 

jfcar 

when I was a cook... 

when you were a cook... 

when he/ she was a cook... i 

when I have/ had money... 
when you have/ had money... 
when he/ she has/ had money... 
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In previous lessons both uj^'/ are used in sentences of identification, and 2J^'/ ayry/ 3jcyq-;^ - 
in sentences of possession, location and modification. In qsr clauses however, only the verbs and 
are used; thus it is incorrect to say: q^p-^y/ 

The negative form of is and the negative form of 2i^«r is 


B. 

1) 

(32) 

(33) 

(34) 

(35) 

(36) 

(37) 

(38) 

(39) 

(40) 

(41) 

(42) 

(43) 

(44) 

(45) 

(46) 

(47) 

(48) 

2 -) 


(Main Verb Stem + 



Positive form 


(fc |9 '^*y * q -q ^q ^ -q^ p 

'^'tj^ - a -q|] -asp 

j^qq^Wygyyq-ql^qi 

q-q'«'5^^'ffi'q^SI-^^-qa > -q^-q|-urcj| 

q -^q $-&§<q§ -ar ^ | 
ffc'Sjq '|q'| ^ yrr S’-q^rql -q^p 


Sentences (32) - (48) 

I say grace when I eat. 

You think when you work. 

I sing while I work. 

She uses mutton when she makes momos. 

When Tibetans celebrate the New Year they 
drink beer, sing, dance and so on. 

I eat a lot of food when I am hungry. 

When 1 am angry, 1 shout and carry on. 

I smoke when I am nervous. 

He drinks beer when he is thirsty. 

Tsering takes medicine when she is ill. 

I wear warm clothes when I am cold. 

You sleep when you are tired. 

You cry when you are sad. 

When I miss my parents I look at their photograph. 
I play [games] when I am bored. 

He plays [games] while he studies. 

Lhasang closes his eyes when he speaks. 


Negative form (*r + MVS + *A’Sjcj*r<ar/ ^R’ar) 


(49) 

(50) 

ujqy^STyjy-^l 

(51) 


Sentences (49) - (51) 

I don t work when I am sick, but when 1 am not 
sick I work quickly. 

When Wangdrak doesn't drink beer, he's a very 
good person. 

Gyatso usually comes to my house when he 
doesn't go to school. 
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As in section A, the clauses of section B (MVS + W)/ are categorized as events of speech. Here again, the 
time [tense] of the clause is determined by the verbal conjugations and , the adverb of time 
or the context of the conversation. Please note that the verbs in the clause are always in the present/ future 
form, never in the past form. These verbs do not determine the tense of the clause: 


C/pr4|qj’i3^*r 




I drink water when I eat. 

1 will drink water when I eat. 

I drank water when I ate 
I used to drink water when I ate 


(simple present) 
(future) 

(past) 

(past habitual) 


As with the 2Ts'^‘ clauses, the clauses of this section can be used for all three persons: 

Chart 3 



The negative form of the (MVS + s*T) clause is formed in the following way: 
(ay- + MVS + 

becomes 


q-<w'T|-§<y^*r 

when I work... 


when I don’t work... 


(49) Sl^-^acL'Sj^-tA-^qsj-aiV 

! don’t work when I am sick, but when 1 air. not sick I work quickly. 

One neversays: q-‘W'T*r§=^<N\.. 

III. The Construction: (*!'+ MVS + ^jk'^T/ Ij^’ar) [before + Verb] 


(52) 

(53) clp '|Vsr 3 ^ *3jk -arp 5 £7 ^ | 


Sentences (52) - (56) 

He thinks well before speaking/ 
before he speaks. 

I eat before I study. 

Do you study the new vocabulary before 
coming to class? 
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My daughter prostrates before she goes to sleep/ 
before going to sleep. 

(56) [Sk fj q q 'ors; Wq -oj ^ a' Sc - q rsr^ j He didn’t know English before he came to India. 

The English phrase before doing..., i.e., before working, before eating, before singing, etc., is formed with a 
positive verb. The equivalent Tibetan phrase, however, is formed with the negative partical S]\ Of the four 
Tibetan negative particles, in this structure only Si' can be used: 

(52) -qsisi '^UlU] ^q$| r^qj 

He thinks well before speaking/ before he speaks. 

Even though no negative marker is used in the English translation, actually, the English aiso carries an 
underlying negative meaning. A literal translation of this sentence could be, ‘ Not having spoken, first he 
thinks.’ Thus literally, the Tibetan structure (*r+ MVS + tfjk'oj-/ Jgapjj-) carries the negative sense of, i.e., 
not having worked..., not having eaten..., not having sung.. .something else is/ was done. 

In English the adverb before precedes the verb: (before f Verb); whereas in Tibetan it follows the 
main verb: (*T+ MVS + i&yar). Either the present/ future form, i.e., c)S‘, or the past form of the 

verb, i.e., §«r, can be used with no change of meaning: 

(53) or ^ ^ -orp •‘OJ qy a -37^ 1 

I eat before I [do] study. I eat before I [do] study. 


Before eating I wash my hands. 


or 


q -O] S’ -*j -g -3jq-aj •ojo’ -cj -qjq j 
Before eating I wash my hands. 


IV. The Construction: (MVS + 5j*T/ |g«l’j) 

[after + Verb]/ [having + Verb]/ [by + Noun/GerundJ 


(57) C'ajq|-q^g«j-Sj«rp-n ) q|-g-r’^T(r^| 

(58) 

(59) 

(60) |5q - Jr j?-q ^ q -gs; •qg'-q -3^ -q '*j x. ^ | 

STsj-q-qgq-gqi^q’JM-^-u^-q-^^j 

(61) q ■ 3 q ■ q q 'q^ -uTq -STs 1 

( 62 ) q^^-cB-uj^-Tr^^gRJWi^-ajS-qgq^-ar^i 


Sentences (57) - (62) 

After washing my hands I eat./ or 
Having washed my hands, I eat. 

He comes to class after studying Tibetan at home. 
Fveryday after taking a bath, Tashi goes to the 
office. 

He doesn't go to the factory by car, [he] walks 
[there]/ goes by walking. 

I come to school by bicycle. 

After listening carefully, then I give my answer. 
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The Tibetan (MVS past form + 8j*T/[gar]) structure has two uses: 

1. ) When expressing a sequence of actions in a chronological order, the adverb s*ar indicates 

after one action is completed , another action takes place, or having completed one action , 
another action was done: 

(57) After washing my hands I eat./ or 

Having washed my hands, I eat. 

2. ) ^ar is used to express that someone went ‘by a particular mode of transportation, i.e., by car, by 

bicycle, by foot, etc: 

(61) c ^ ■*] ■* ^ -3^ i I come to school by bicycle. 

In English the adverbs afterand havingprecede the verb, (after/ having + Verb), whereas the Tibetan 
adverb 3jar always proceeds the verb, (MVS + ^ar / [gar]). The adverb by, used to express a particular 
mode of transportation, precedes a noun, (by + Noun) or a gerund, i.e., by walking, by driving, etc. In 
Tibetan, this 3^r structure is (Noun + MVS + ^ar/Igar]). Please note that the verb preceding ^ar/Igar] is 
always in the past form: * 

(59) 

Everyday after taking a bath, Tashi goes to the office. 

In this lesson ^ar is introduced as an adverb and is translated as after doing / 'having done something \ 
When ajar is used with a noun, it is not an adverb, but rather a post position and is translated as ‘ from : 

It takes five hours [to go] from Lhasa to Gy altse. 
...from one [o'clock] to three [o'clock]. 

When used as an adverb [gar] is the typical Lhasa colloquial form of c^ar. 

* The Adverb ^arar [after] vs. the Connector ^ar [after] 

In Tibetan there are two constructions, ^aror and &ar, which express after doing/ having done one thing, 
another action is/ was/ will be done. 

The adverb garor after is used with a (noun + genitive) construction, i.e., ^Sj'^'garor 'after 
class’. This structure is: 

(Noun + genitive + ^aror) 

pr<^'4|'^arar... after [a/ the] meal [lunch, dinner, etc.]... 

After meals we rest for an hour. 

The adverb ^ar is always used in conjunction with a verb, i.e., aS*’8jar having finished' or 4 after 
finishing \ If one says ' having finished class/ after finishing class/ after class is over...’ the construction is 
q^-gictf^ar. This structure is: 
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(Noun + MVS past form + 3j*T) 

[after] having eaten... 

After eating, we rest for an hour. 

In this lesson has been translated as both 'after doing/ eating/ finishing, etc. and 'having 
done/ eaten/ finished, etc. On certain occasions the English phrases after doing and having done can be 
used interchangeably. On other occasions, however, there is a distinct difference. 'After doing can be 
used when talking about a past, present, or future action, whereas 'having done' is only used to express a 
past time action which has a resultant effect. 

In sentences dealing with two unrelated actions, only the after doing translation is appropriate: 

After planting the vegetables, [1] did 
other work [things]. 

After [finishing] class, I returned home. 

In sentences dealing with two related actions, the second the result of the first, then either the after 
doing or having done translation is appropriate: 

afarq^q’**r^*jzr^j Having planted the vegetables, they grew./ 

After planting the vegetables, they grew. 

SVg*raj*rp!q Having practiced religion, he has developed 

a good heart./ After practicing religion, he 
has developed a good heart. 

Remember that the Tibetan adverb performs both of the above functions; it can be used in sentences 
dealing with two related actions or two unrelated actions. 

One should note that gN’OT is always used with a noun, i.e.,^Sj^qj«vpraj 

‘after class’, ‘after the party , etc.; whereas the adverb 3j*T is always used 

with a verb in its past form, i.e., ‘ [after] having eaten’, 1 [after] having gone to 

class , k [after] having returned from the party’, etc. In the last phrase, the first is a 

post position that is connected with the noun meaning ‘from the party’. The second is the 

adverb used with the verb 3wj - - 3Jqra*r meaning ‘having returned’. 

V. Verbs 

A. Verbs with Variable Stents: 

The following verbs have a separate stem for the present/ future, past and honorific forms: 


Present/ Future 

Past 

Honorific 



(applies for all three tenses) 


W 

eat / ate 



buy / bought 


W£*rar ‘after lunch’, 
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^5 ]' 

B*r 


go / went 



T 

cry / cried 

V 



lock / looked — watch / watched 


The Honorific Verb with a Main Verb Stem 


The honorific form of the following (and many other) verbs is formed by the addition of 


Present/ Future 

Past 

Honorific 



qT«j- 

qS-/ rS* j- + U’S^R- 

make / made 


«*(§«r 

*(§•/ ager + *]a^' 

wash / washed 


Main Verb + §y/ g*T becomes Main Verb + in Honorific 

The verb §*T by itself means do/ did. However, when joined with certain nouns, the meaning 

of the noun changes into its corresponding meaning as a verb. The honorific form of is 



Present/ Future 

Past 

Honorific 


sf'IfS'v 

Sjcrjc-g*r 


study / studied 


*Yf , V9 s, ‘ 


use / used 


Xsijsrgsr 

X^si-ujajc;- 

help / helped 




prepare / prepared 




nervous / excited 

was nervous / was excited 


Verbs with Invariable Stents: 

The following verb stems are the same for all three tenses. The honorific is formed by the addition of 


Present/ Future/ Past 

Honorific 

3T«r 

¥‘T 

£}«r 


F’ 

sy 

qgq- 


g* 

|C. - 








+ 


read / read 

+ 


write / wrote 

+ 


give / gave 

+ 

•VF 

teach / taught 

+ 

*FF 

learn / learned 

+ 

*PF 

swim / swam 

+ 

"PF 

sell / sold 

+ 

*PF 

send / sent 
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The following verb stems are the same for all three tenses. The honorific is a completely different 
word: 


Present/ Future/ Past Honorific 

q^q- 

*j£V 

STq- 

3w*r 

q^- 

*MW|«T 

<qq - 

q<^q*r 

Siaj- 

qis(sj- 

S*T 


ojq- 

w 

w 


>*• 

$ 



VI. Conversations 

A. Context: Norbu is asking Ngawang about himself 

(63) ^Vq-: 

qCj^qqvjjqjSjj ^q-sjq'f^-*q - <i] - qv 


(64) ^-q-: 




(65)^vcr: 

W^^-^aj-aj-qj-q^-qiaqj^^-ar^j 


(66)fq-q-: 



Sia^qcvg-q-^- 

(67) 5>-q-: 

qui-^qq-; ajqisrS^j q^3j«> * ^§*j ’oj -Q 3yq|) 'S]^] 

(68) ^Vq': 

qiy^qq-: ^Jl'i^-q-qs^-g^-^^-nj^-sj-q^s]- 

!3]%^'qk-t5g'q||-2r^| ujq-Si-q^-qg-si^| 


drink / drank 

come / came 

sit or stay / sat or lived 

stand or get up / stood or got up 

take / took 

wear / wore 

speak / said 

listen / listened 

call / called 

sleep / slept 


Sentences (63) - (70) 

Ngawang, where do you live these days? 

These days I live in Nepal. 

Where did you live before? 

Before I lived in India. 

And where did you live before that? 

Before that I lived in Tibet. 

Do you eat meat (h.)? 

These days I don't eat meat, but six months ago 
I did [eat it]. Actually sometime before that, 

I never ate meat at all. 

Do you go to the market everyday? 

No, I don’t go to the market everyday, 
but sometimes I do [go]. 

Generally how many times a week do you go? 

Usually I only go twice a week. [I] don’t go often. 
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(69) Do you drink alcohol? 

qqy^qc: qw^q|'£$'^^q'q|’*i^] SC^qj '$8i’ I never drink alcohol. I drink a little bit of beer, 

but I don’t drink much. 

(70) fvq-: That’s very good. 

* ^’*T vs. [before/ previously/ in the past] 

The adverb ‘before/ previously/ in the past' is used when referring to a general, non-specific time 
period, i.e., ^Sj'SJ'« 33 j'*!’ once upon a time, a long time ago, some time before', etc.: 

1 have gone to India in the past./ I have been to 
India previously. 

The adverb ^'or ‘before/ previously/ in the past' on the other hand, is used when: 

a. ) a specific time is mentioned: a few months ago 

b. ) with numbers one day before 

c. ) with demonstrative pronouns: before that 

d. ) with a personal pronoun. ^V'SSj'or before me 

e. ) with a place/ location before India 

As shown in the list above, can also modify nouns and demonstrative pronouns: 

Before me he was the teacher./ 

Previous to me he was the teacher. 

Before this/ previously, 1 was a teacher. 

(66) s ^ These days I don't eat meat, but six months 

ago I did [eat it]. Actually sometime before 
that, 1 never ate meat at all. 

In sentence (66), the adverb of time before/ previously indicates a specific time reference, it is a 
post position (has an object) i.e., gp' 'six months ago (before)*; whereas ‘before/ previously’ 
gives no specific time reference, it is simply an adverb i.e., fs^'f***)* (sometime before, a long time ago). 

Sometime before that/ previously I never ate meat at all.’ 

The reference distinction of non-specific time and specific time indicated by and *5a^<*r also 
exists between the adverbs of time gM'&T ‘later/ in the near future and ‘after*. gsr&r refers to an 
unspecified time, whereas a specific time 

c Sometime in the future 1 will become a doctor. 

After three days he will go to Tibet. 
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Though fVar has been introduced above as an adverb that indicates a past time, it can also be 
translated as first When used in this way it strictly modifies the verb: 

First I’ll wash [my] hands and then 
I’ll make the food. 

When [I] take an exam, first [I] read the 
question and then [I] give/ write the answer. 

In sentences where first modifies a noun, the ordinal number is used, never 5^*0 y-. 

Tashi Namgyal is our first child. 

B. Context: Pempa is asking Tseten about his and other’s habits: 


Sentences (71) - (77) 

(71) ^’: Tsetan, do you wash your hands (h.) 

when you eat? 

^*1’: Yes, I wash my hands before I eat. 

(72) Sj^': f-qgqvw^^qw^q^^sil When Lobsang works does he think? 

^ q^q| ^qgq-qsjsj-f-q^sj-.w-y Yes, yes. Lobsang thinks and then he works. 

Sj^-q-: ^•gq ; Zr^i That’s clever! 

(73) Do you eat before you go to school? 

^•aj^-q«j| 

^•q^3j-: oj^si-XTsi q-fq^^-Sj-q^Tq-aj-sq-aj-p’-aj^- Yes, I eat at home before I go to school, 

g-q^j 

^•q-: ^$^1 That’s good! 

(74) ^-q-: When does your father recite [his] prayers? 

£-q^- : 


(75) t!^-q-: gY^q'^q-^-^-xj-qsjq'Sjq-^-g-l]^- 

^^q-^-ar^-qjMI 

^•q^3| - : a]J!j»ruj^| q-^q-q^-^x-jj-qgq-^q-aj- 

(76) Ij^-q-: 

SJ -£ i] q Rl ^ -q ^ -o’ »j j 


My father recites [hi s) prayers both in the morning 
and evening before going to bed. 

That’s really very good! 

Do you prepare [your lessons] before you 
teach [your] students? 

Yes, I prepare [my lessons] before I teach 
[my] students. 

That’s important! 

Does Samdup immediately help his friends 
when they have problems? 


1. g ?e ^* is an abbreviated form of morning and evening. 

2. = [<w*r^R-l 
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efrq^ap 'ytryqq-^j jfqq^^^ix^q-qaj- 
3T*^«j - ^3j -oi -Xo] *r2^vTj -q ^ 

^Nfrqq^*W'i|-§ I ^ , <V^] 

Sja,^': Vgai sj -5] a, N -X ^ i 

(77) ^a,-«4': ^^2w|*gq|*^-q<|^^-q^-«Ij«4| 
sfrq^ap »l-a^^^-«^-^3j’'2r«j’«!S«j«i-»!S«j«i- 

ga^-cj-: ^j^*5«i|«l^i 

C. Context: Tsewang is asking Kunga about her youth: 

(78) &^qq* ^a^q-aiO]*!] 

'TJ^<Tj<V:ajq|*i| 

(79) S’^qq-: ^•^q^q-^q^8j^-q|-q^-q^q|^T5^| 

(80) S^qq': g-C|^-aj-«-qq^-3ji;vij-ijj-£j^-i3^i}jC4-'^-ar^| 

^•^q-^^^-oj-jj'g^-^jq-aj-qaj-^aj-ai-qgcj-^-ar^j 

(81) i^qq': Xyq«j] 

^■^q]q’:aiq]«l5Sq-| 

(82) S’^qq*: «^ , g , q|q^'q^q|N'^^^ajq^'^] 

^•^q-:q-g-ai^-ai-qg^-^-iHg^*!-^q-g 3 ;-§' q -|' C ;- 

(83) ^qc: ^■C]%q]-aj-g-q^^-^^-g’3iq-q)-iJr^j 

(84) i^qq': wr1j-fl-q^ii|-|3j- 

(85) s-^qq-: g«-tfq , «£w-«c6aw-‘q , (§yqq-q-*]' 

s^T^q^i 

^a^qjq-:q-q-«*5^yr 


That's right. When his friends have 
problems, he helps them first and then 
he does his own work. 

That's a real friend! 

Do important people tell lies? 

Sometimes important and distinguished 
[high-titled] people tell lies. 

That's really a shame [pity]! 

Sentences (78) - (85) 

Kunga. 

Yes. 

Where did you live when you were young? 

I lived in India when I was young. 

Before you went to India where did you live? 
I lived in Nepal before I went to India. 
Really? 

Yes. 

And what did you do while you were in India? 
While I was in India, I studied in college. 


How many months a year did you study? 

I used to study nine months a year. 

India is far away and nine months is a long time, 
isn’t it? 


Yes, it is. It really is. 

So [sometimes] when you missed your 
parents, what did you do? 

When I missed my parents I would phone them. 


VII. Exercises 

A. Translate the following sentences: 

(1) I don't usually sleep ten hours a day, but sometimes I sleep nine or ten hours. 

(2) When I was small I used to eat sweets every day. 

3. = [Ejq^c-Xr/ <ff] 

4. = [^•^•Tfv 3y] 
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(3) I am reading this book today. 

(4) He did not know English before he came to India. 

(5) When we have lots of money we go to good restaurants. 

B. Fill in the blanks: 

(1) 

(2) ^q-^q-Xr^yq^l 

(3) ‘j|3|«r‘j]^*r£ ; 2r aj-q^-qJ'STy 

(4) q-uj^-sr^' Oiyuiy^q$,q\^v<i's:<^ 

(5) C-p^qj-q^. 

C. Answer the following questions: 

(1) 3 -q] -q s, c -q| -2y ] 

(2) ^•qq’|q-a)q-^-qi-X-q]5 | q-q]-2r^| 

(4) gy *q •$] -ynylrg c cbs/s*^ ' V§ ••is q] 

(5) 

VIII.*Jq , aj‘T|" , J]*j*,'q‘ Vocabulary’ for Lesson Ten 
Nouns 


s ] '£- 

sickness/ illness 

qftyw 

dream 

qi^'qfy 

play/ drama 

§ cv % 

broadcast 


religious texts 


news 

W9’ 

advice 

«Wqq^* 

responsibility 

^•q- 

merit 

3r|*r 

history 

5* 

taste 


foreign 


classmate 


lesson 

r 

^•qaq•^^]•qaq• 

anger 

special holy occasions 


animal 

Verbs 

& 

burn/ hurt/ cut 

^'35'Z^ 

in pain 

*,'W 

be surprised 


build a house 


fight 


help 

0J*rqqi3j-qj|*/ 

take responsibility 

q^oj-q^^-qgq- 

explain 

uiy'Hrly 

treat well 

q^- 

show 
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show anger 

take 

like 

want to / desire to 
accumulate (gain) merit 

q«w]«r 

wqgq- 

f3«rq- 

gather/accumulate/seek 
take photographs 
busy 
tired (h.) 

Adjectives 

‘ijsw^r 

clear 


durable 

Adverbs 





clearly 

with each other/ back & forth 

‘VW'% 

every morning 
similarly/ on top of that 

Conjunctions 





because/ the reason why 



Prepositions 

^•ai- 

Interjections 

about 



W*\' 

Oh no! 
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(13) 

(14) 

(15) 


Perspective Marking with the Conjugations 
in Statements 
First Person 

Personal Perspective on Self - (MVS + 9|’3T^*) 

[self knowledge] 

Sentences (1) - (5) 

'^'ajR^-ar^i I get up early in the morning. 

1 don’t stay up late at night. 

We don’t smoke cigarettes. 

1 eat meat. 

'^| I go to school alone/ by myself. 

Impersonal Perspective on Self - (MVS +9|*q^q|’) 

[physical and psychological feelings] 


Sentences (6) - (15) 

I am sick./ I feel sick, [my body] 

I am thirsty. 

I am hungry. 

1 am tired. 

I am cold. 

I don’t understand. 

I’m hurting./ It hurts./ I’m in pain, [a bum or cut] 
I’m in pain. 

I’m surprised. 

I like him/ her. 


( 16 ) 


Sentences (16) - (20) 

Last night I was walking on clouds in 
[my] dream. [T in the dream] 


(17) l* 1 the TV [program] I was fighting with you. 


l. = [gW^SFl 
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(19) 

(20) Cj^-q^'Si^ai-^-qj^-Srqqi^^-^qi 

c.) [second-hand knowledge/ reportative] 


In the play I am in love with Pema. 
Yesterday evening I was singing on the 
‘Delhi Broadcast'. 

In this picture I am laughing. 


(21) ^ ^ ■ s ^ 'I'c ^ ^ •'Xrg ^ 


( 22 ) 

(23) 


■qS-q^-q^ 


c, 


Sentences (21) - (23) 

I didn t study well when I went [used to go] to 
school, [my father told me] 

When I was living in Lhasa [I] was working 
in a store. My mother told me that. 

When I was little [I] used to go to my aunt's [house] 
every Sunday, [she always reminds me of that] 


In Lessons 6 and 7 the verbs and <l^' are introduced. Just as 3J^ # is the normal verb for first person and 
for second and third person, the conjugations^’/^’/^V^^* and^V^’/gV^g*^* 7 ]' are categorized 
in the same way. The particular usage of the particles is shown in Chart 4 of Lesson 1. As 

previously stated when a conjugation is being explained in a general manner only the standard particle $y 


is used. When a specific example is interpreted however, then the particular particle is applied. 

and are mairt ver bs which denote existence (to be) and possession (to have), 

while V -q and are conjugations. Conjugations always follow a main verb, (MVS + 

conjugation). The normal pattern of the conjugations is as follows: 


]fc- 


¥*v 


The conjugation when used with the first person, indicates that the subject T is the sole 
agent of the action, however, it does not indicate any onespecific time [tense]. As explained in Lesson 9, the 
time element is indicated by adverbs of time or the context of the conversation. 

The normal verbal conjugation for first person sentences is however, sy<^3y may be used if 
the speaker wants to state something from an impersonal perspective. There are three categories in which 


ay^cjy is used with the first person: 


a.) When expressing a physical or psychological sta te. 


In English many words which describe a physical or psychological state are categorized as adjectives, e.g., 
'sick', 'thirsty 1 , 'hungry , etc. In Tibetan however, these words are always joined 

with a verb-ending and are categorized as verbs. 
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( 6 ) 

I am sick I feel sick [my body] 

(14) I m surprised, [my mind] 

The English translation of sentence ( 6) is * I am sick./ 1 feel sick. From the Tibetan perspective, it is actually 
the body / the system of q I which has become sick and not the subject q' k V . When analyzed in this way, 
one understands that q* T is actually taking a third person stance, and therefore the impersonal perspective 
conjugation is used. 

In sentence (14), q* I is surprised or astonished about something which happened externally to the 
self. It is not T which has become surprised, but it is the * mind ' of q* T. Here again, q* T is taking an 
impersonal third person stance. Let's look at one more example: 

(15) q-jSc-oj *^q|q'q|)'q^qj j him/ her. [the feeling arises from my heart] 

In sentence (15), it is not q* T from which the liking of him/ her arises, but from 4 I V heart, so to speak. In 
such sentences the impersonal perspective conjugation is appropriate. 

In any of the preceding sentences it is not incorrect to use the conjugation ^•3^*, however by doing 
SO' a change of meaning occurs. With Tibetan verbs that express a physical or psychological state, the use 
of^’ indicates a habitual tendency, or something the speaker used to do or think in the past: 

i used t0 ^ lim/ her 

The use of the conjugation qJvujV in this sentence implies that sometime in the past the speaker ‘used to 
like him/ her.' Whether that feeling still exists or not is not explicit. 

^ ^ ’*i ] When I was young, I often used to get sick. 

Tlie implication of qg ^ * in this sentence is: Often I would get sick as a child, it was a tendency which kept reoccurring. 

Please remember that in first person sentences dealing with physical or psychological feelings, unless 
it is used in a clause structure, ^’qqsv implies that a particular feeling is present at this very moment ; 
whereas 3]’^’ indicates a previous occurrence or reoccurrence of the state According to this explanation, 
the following sentences show the correct and incorrect usage of these verbal conjugations: 



Correct 


Incorrect 

Today I also feel sick./ I am also feeling sick. 


ir^-E^-qqj-ar^i 

Correct 


Incorrect 

1 used to feel side [before]. 



Contrary to the explanation above, a past habitual tendency is implied by the conjugation 3] when the 
speaker wants to imply; I don t know why this problem is occuring/ 1 don t know why this happens to me. 

Correct 

When I was young, 1 often used to get sick. [I don t know why this used to happen to me.] 
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As the conjugation in the previous sentence implies that the speaker does not know why a particular 

feeling used to occur, the same meaning is implied when used with a conditional or a W clause: (^' + past 

MVS)/(MVS + ^T). ^ 

When the conjugation ^’2^* is used with a conditional or clause, (3f + past MVS)/ (MVS + 
the speaker is only relating the 'fact' of a particular habit existing in the past, no other additional information 
is being implied. 


Chart 1 



Conditional aj’ Clause 

Verb + Conjugation 

(a) 

R-W'ij'ajc-ZT-gN-s,- 

** , *^5«l 


If I work a lot, I get tired. 

[From past experience this has happened, 
but I do not know why it happens to me.) 

(b) 




I used to get tired if I did a lot of work. 
[This is a fact; it used to happen to me.] 


Connector yr Clause 

Verb + Conjugation 

(c) 




When I get up early in the morning, I feel lazy. 
[From past experience this has happened, 
but I do not know why it happens to me.] 

(d) 


T q 3 ,ar v 


When I got up early in the morning, I used to feel lazy. 
[This is a fact; it used to happen to me.] 


In sentences (a) and (c), an underlying meaning conveyed by the conjugation could be, why is this 

happening to me and not to others This structure can be used when one notices a physical change in 
oneself, i.e., one is getting older, starting to feel sick, etc. Another situation in which the use of the conjugation 
is appropriate is when a patient is talking to a doctor. 

The second case in which is used with the first person is: 

b.) When relating a dream about oneself, when telling about what one is doing in a photograph, or 
relating the unexpected/ surprising fact of seeing or hearing oneself on the TV/ radio, etc: 


The verbs 2^*/ and the conjugations ^ V perform similar functions. The verb and the 

conjugation with the first person indicate that the subject *1’ is the sole agent of the action; 
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whereas the verb and the conjugation 5] insinuate that the subject T is no longer the agent, 
but is simply narrating the incident. 

(16) 

Last night I was walking on clouds in [my] dream. [T in the dream] 

(19) 

Yesterday evening I was singing on the 'Delhi Broadcast'. [T on the radio] 

In sentence (16), one is talking about the c.' T in the dream and not about oneself. Likewise in sentence (19), 
one is talking about the £ * * T who was singing on the radio. Because of this stance, the impersonal perspective 
conjugation is used. 

When talking about oneself in a photograph, the Tibetan conceptualization is that one is talking 
abou f the figure in the picture, not about oneself. Thus in this situation the speaker refers to himself in an 
impersonal manner by the use of the impersonal conjugation 


( 20 ) 


In this picture I am laughing. [T is 


In this picture I am laughing. [ T in the photograph] 

The third case in which is used with the first person is: 

c.) When rela ting informa tion abou t oneself tha t has been found ou t from a second-hand source 

( 22 ) 

When I was living in Lhasa [I] was working in a store. My mother told me that. 

In sentence (22), the information is not based on the speaker s own recollection of the incident, but in this 
case, on information that has been told to him by his mother. 

In Lesson 13 the (past time MVS + ^S^*) construction is introduced. In English this construction is 
translated with the simple past tense; whereas the (MVS + construction is tenseless, the time is 

understood from the adverb of time or the context of the conversation. 

B. Second/ Third Person 

1.) Impersonal Perspective on Others - (MVS + 8iy*r^ % ) 

[attestative knowledge/ general knowledge] 

Sentences (24)- (28) 

The conjugation implies that the statement is attestative, the speaker has first-hand 

knowledge and is giving an eye-witness account of the event. The conjugation 
indicates that the statement is being expressed in a general manner or is a universal truth. 




He's reading religious texts. 
They are building a house. 
You are studying. 
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(27) 

(28) 

2 .) 


Personal Perspective on Others - (MVS + fl“ 
[knowledge through personal association] 


He doesn’t talk much. 

You are listening to the news. 


(29) 

(31) 

(32) -q -STS ^-p]-aj^-a-r3|'^| 

(34) 

(35) c ^ c •^'•c a -3j c -oj -STc -a] -ar^ ] 

(36) 


(37) ar-q^-^5 | -‘ll-|^-*,c;-N3J«]-«3 1 ^5-S!-(35x,-£jx,- 


Sentences (29) - (37) 

She was learning Tibetan at that time. 

[we were in the same class] 

When I was staying with them they used to 
make/ made good food. 

My son is studying in India. 

My daughter is eating now. 

When you were young you used to study well, 
[as I recall] 

At that time you were not eating/did not 
eat meat. [I remember very well] 

When I was sick you used to come to my house. 
Before you often used to make Tibetan food. 

[I enjoyed it] 

Ten years ago you were photographing all 
kinds of animals. [1 know that was your hobby] 


As explained in section A,^’uiy is the normal first person verbal conjugation and spyy/ the 

normal second/ third person conjugations. In second/ third person sentences, as the verbs <*^y/ 3T^'*r 
place an impersonal perspective on the subject, the verbal conjugations perform 
the same function. Similarly both the verb and the conjugation^’^’ place a personal perspective on 
the subject. 

The conjugation implies that a statement is attestative, the speaker has first- hand knowledge 

and is giving an eye-witness account of the event. The conjugation indicates that a statement is 
being expressed in a general manner or is a universal truth. 





They are building a house. [I've seen it] 
They are building a house, [a general fact] 


In sentence (25), indicates, for example, the speaker has gone to the site of the house, has seen the 

plans, has gone shopping for some of the materials, etc. Having this first-hand information, the speaker 
knows that praT* ‘they' are building a house **]• If the conjugation is usec ^' then 

the speaker is merely indicating the general fact that they are building a house. 
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Remember, even if one has evidential knowledge concerning the topic of conversation, it is not 
compulsory that the con juga tion^ ^ uy be used. Should one prefer to relate an incident in a general manner 
rather than exposing one ’s first-han3 experience, then it is correct to use the conjugation 

As previously explained, the normal verbal conjugation for second/ third person is^'q^qy/ gj-ujiyij' 
however, if the speaker wants to indicate that the statement is based on some personal association to 
the addressee, then the conjugation sjwv is used: 


(29) 


She was learning Tibetan at that time, 
[we were in the same class] 


In sentence (29),3y3T*y indicates that the speaker has some personal association to jfc’ ‘she’ i.e., they studied 
together, lived in the same house together, she is a very close friend, etc. 


(31) My son is studying in India. 

In sentence (31), the speaker wants the aspect of my son’ emphasized, therefore, the personal perspective 

conjugation 5 '37^' is used. 


II. 

A. 

1 ) 

(38) 

(39) 

(40) 

(41) 

(42) 

2 .) 

a.) 

(43) 

(44) 

(45) 

(46) 

(47) 


Perspective Marking with the Conjugations 
*rXy«WT) in Questions 


Second Person 


Personal Perspective - (MVS + 3| , 2fy«i*r) 
[self-knowledge] 


Sentences (38) - (42) 

Do you go to his house everyday? 
Do you work? 


Do you sing on TV? 

Impersonal Perspective - (MVS +3| , q^ij|-«j|*r) 

[physical and psychological feelings] 


Do you go to Ladhak by yourself? 
Do you help Rinchen? 




Sentences (43) - (47) 

Are you sick today? [your body] 
Aren't you bored? 

Do you like/ love her? 

Where do you hurt? 

Do you think that you are content?/ 
Do you feel you're contented? 
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b.) [external evidence] 

Sentences (48) - (50) 

Look [here]! Aren't you helping us in this 
photograph? ['you' in photo] 

Were you singing on the TV? 

In your dream last night were you listening 
to his advice? 

Sentences (51) - (53) 

When you were living in Lhasa what work 
were you doing (h.)? [Did you ask your parents?] 
Were you studying well at school? [Have you 
seen your old report cards?] 

(53) j§y*^' ^ When you were little what did you [used to] do 

on Sundays? [Has anyone told you?] 

The normal second person question pattern is^j'^Ty^W, and the normal reply to such questions is^’^Ty: 

(39) $y*Rwy§y$-ary<wi ^wy§y3r3Ty 

Do you work? I work. 

The personal perspective question pattern indicates that the speaker is only interested in the 

personal aspect of ‘you working; no other information is being implied. 

As in first person statements, in second person questions, the use of ^*qyym*r falls into three 
general categories: 

a. ) When the addressee is asked about their physical or psychological sta te 

(43) Are you sick today? [your body] 

(41) gs ^ 'ft” •£: Aren't you bored? [your mind] 

b. ) When the addressee is asked such things as: Wha t are you doing in the photograph ?/ 

What did you do in your dream?/ Wha t were you doing on TV ?, etc~ 

• Look [here]! Aren' t you helping us in this photograph? L you' in the photo] 

(50) 

Last night were you listening to his advice in your dream? [‘you’ in the dream] 


(48) 


(49) 


(50) 


c.) 


[second-hand knowledge/ reportative] 


(51) 

(52) 
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c.) When the speaker asks the addressee abou t informa tion they feel has been acquired 

from a second-hand source 


( 51 ) 

When you lived in Lhasa what work were you doing? [Did you ask your parents?] 

In question (51), the speaker may feel that when the addressee was living in Lhasa he was too young to be able 
to recall the incident of working. Because of this, the reportative question pattern (MVS is used. 

B. First/ Third Person 


1. ) Impersonal Perspective - (MVS + 

Sentences (54) - (58) 

(54) Don’t I get bored when a movie isn't good? 

(55) Don’t I think when I work? 

(56) Does he carry out his responsibilities well? 

(57) Do I explain [things] clearly to you? 

(50) * Does Dhondup study well? 

2. ) Personal Perspective - (MVS + q*|-3J*^-cj*j ) 


(59) 

(60) 
(61) 
(62) 

(63) 





Sentences (59) - (63) 

Do I drink water when I eat? [you know my habits] 
Does she teach you? 

Does he treat you well? 

When you are busy do I help you cook/ make 
food? 

Does he show anger [to others] when he works?/ 
Does he get angry [with others] when he works? 
[you work in the same office] 


The normal first/ third person question pattern is t|mp|ir. The speaker uses this form when an attestative 
answer is expected from the addressee: v * 


(56) jfc'iRft ■■wqijj i^-uj IT] cq) CS p 'p *4 1 
Does he carry out his responsibilities well? 


In sentence (56), according to the situation, H|«r can be interpreted in either of the following two ways: 

1) Tta speaker has specifically asked the addressee to keep an eye on pc.' ‘he’. After a few days the speaker 

wants to know, did you watch him, did you notice, does ‘he’ carry out his responsibilities or not. When 
used in this way insinuates, ‘do you have first-hand knowledge of seeing or watching[ him]? ’ 

2.) The speaker expects the addressee to be able to give an attestative answer because it is known that, 
i.e., the addressee works in the same office as pc ‘he’, the addressee knows jfc- ‘he’ well, etc. 
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Questions formed with the interrogative pattern indicate that the speaker is only 

interested in a general answer from the addressee: 

(55) 

Don't I think when I work? [Haven’t you heard this?] 

First/ third person questions formed with the question pattern 3| indicate that the addressee 

has some personal association to the speaker or the third person: 

(59) 

Do I drink water when I eat? [you know my habits] 

In sentence (59), the speaker T expects the addressee to be able to give a personal perspective answer 
based on a close relation that exists between the two of them. Due to this personal association, the addressee 
is able to ‘recalf the speaker's habitual behavior, i.e., they are good friends, she is his sister, they live 
together, they have known each other since childhood, etc. Because of this close association to the speaker 
a personal perspective answer is expected from the addressee. 

(63) 

when he works? [you work in the same office] 

In sentence (63), the speaker knows, or assumes, the addressee has some personal association to ffc- fc he\ 
i.e., they work in the same office, c he ' is her boss, she used to work for 1 him \ etc. Because of this association, 
the speaker expects the addressee to be able to give a personal perspective answer. 

III. The Conjunctions 0]' 

[because/ the reason is...) 

Sentences (64) - (69) 

(64) I don’t go to big [fancy] restaurants because 

I don’t have much money. 

(65) I make Tibetan tea everyday because I really 

^^33^ like/ love [Tibetan tea] it. 

(66) Every morning we circumambulate the stupa 

] because we want to accumulate merit. 

(67) [I] know India well because I have been there 

[to India] many times. 

(68) He is sleeping/ asleep because he is tired. 

(69) You know alot about nomads because your 

parents are nomads. 

2 . 


Does he show anger [to others] when he works?/ Does he get angry [with others] 
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The conjunctions qj-X-Sj^-y are used when one is explaining the reason for performing 

an action. Tibetan sentences formed with these conjunctions are broken into two separate statements: 

1. ) The original statement. 

2. ) yi'^ya^'y/ yVSjyaq'y + the reason for having made the statement 

The equivalent English construction of reason often includes both the original statement and the reason, 
because, all in one sentence: 

(64) q| '5,-*y y 

I don’t go to big [fancy] restaurants because I don’t have much money. 

The first sentence in Tibetan, is the statement. ‘1 don’ t go to big [fancy] restaurants. ’ 

The second sentence, starts with ‘because’, and then the reason for the original statement is 

given, i.e., ‘I don’t have much money. 1 

Just as the English construction of reason includes both a statement and its reason in one sentence, an 
equivalent Tibetan structure is formed with the clause connector Whether yX/iy^-y/ yVSjy^x - 
ay or &K' is used, there is no change in meaning: 

Since I don’t have much money, I don’t go to fancy restaurants. 

The clause connector tfq- is introduced in Lesson 17, Volume II. 

When expressing a factive or impersonal matter, the verb Xy is used with the conjunction of reason 
yx^y^xy. If one wants to express the same thing from a personal perspective, the verb Slay is used, 
yx-ulyaxy. The English translation for both constructions is the same: 

Every morning we circumambulate the stupa because we want to accumulate merit. 

Please note that xy is an essential part of the factive impersonal conjunction. One neversays: yi.'3x'y. 
The literal meaning of yV^ylx'y is: ‘Why is (5y) it so? 1 
The colloquial pronunciation of yX'ujy'lx'y j s [gyuy^-y], 

* The Construction: (MVS + fc,' + verb) [to experience...] 

In sentence (67) the construction (MVS + gq- + verb) is presented, gq- is derived from the noun ^xwgq- 
‘experience’. The long form of this construction is: 

(MVS + «jqyq]- + Cjswgq- + verb); 

e.g., q y uj y g] •?, aj srgq-uTy 

[lit.: ‘having had the experience of going,’] 
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(67) g'H] | Vaj-C’gffJ] ' JJ C'io'-qljf |[r; '3^ | 

[I] know India well because I have been there [to India] many times. 

In sentence (67), ' have been' [lit.: having had the experience of going] is used with the verb 3j^\ Note 

that in first person sentences the verb is optional; if it is dropped, no change of meaning occurs: 

or 

I have been to India. 

Colloquially the contracted form is used more often. 

Another point that should be noted when using the (MVS + |jV + 2^’) construction, the present/ 
future form of the main verb must be used. In the contracted form however, either the present/ future or 
past time form of the verb is acceptable: 


Long form 


Correct 

r-ojuj vrj-a^ | 

I’ve done this work [before]. 

Incorrect 

Contracted form 


Correct 


Correct 


I’ve done this work [before]. 

Other examples of the contracted form are: 

qTafcy qTirgk', etc. 

In second/ third person sentences a verb at the end of the sentence is essential. According to the 
speaker's emphasis, either the verb or 35^’sr^* is used. Please note that the main verb of these 
constructions must be in the present/ future form; the past form is neverused. Even though the present/ 
future form of the verb is used, the action itself carries a past time context. The construction implies 
that someone ‘has had the experience of doing something . 

This construction is further explained in Lesson 12. 


* vs. 

Certain verbs such as 'sleep' / ' sit “ / and ojc* 'stand* are categorized as telic/ end point verbs 

The action of these kind of verbs has a completed state, i.e., once one s mind and body is in the state of sleep 
the nervous system is inactive, the eyes closed, the muscles relaxed and the consciousness practically 
suspended, no more action is involved; once one is in an upright position the act of standing is completed 
and no more movement is involved. When end point verbs are used with^’/^’/^V they indicate 

that the action is still in the process of getting to the particular state, i.e., sleeping, sitting, standing. 
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He is sleeping, [in the process of going to sleep] 
j$q-ajq$|'qeijj 

He is standing, [in the process of rising from the chair to standing position] 


In the above sentences the end point verb with^'/j'/ay/qSj-q^qy indicates that one is getting ready to, i.e., 
go to bed/ sleep; one is going from a sitting position to a standing position. Generally 
with an end point verb indicates a present time action, however, by the use of an adverb of time, this 
construction can also indicate a past time action. Even when used in a past time context, the implication is, 
the action was in the process of going on, e.g., -«jc; 'C -jfTq •§] ^ q 'Oj •qijj'-c ^ -}£q -a) -qc q| Yesterday when I 

went to his house he was getting ready to go to sleep. 

When end point verbs are used with they indicate that the action has been completed, the 
particular state of sleeping/ standing has already been reached, <wrp also indicates that the speaker has 
witnessed the action: 


ffc^orq^] He is sleeping, [already asleep] 

pc.-oiq-qe^jj He is standing, [already in an upright position] 

As with (end point Verb + sentences, (end point Verb + <^ij|') sentences generally indicates present 

time action. Again by the use of an adverb of time, this construction can indicate a past time action, e.g., [ 5 ' 
q -q 'pq q -oj ’q -jSq '^orq^ijj Yesterday when 1 went to his house he was asleep. 

Another point students should note is, the verbs j^-q^-/ q^-q^qy/ and qjq-qc qy each carry two 

meanings. The exact meaning being expressed by the speaker can only be understood from the context in 
which the word is used: 


ojq^qqy 

1. ) asleep/ sleeping 1 .) sitting ^on a chair/ floor, etc.) 1.) standing up 

2. ) lying down (on the ground/ bed, etc) 2.) residing in a certain place 2.) one is awake 

In sentence (68) below, the verb ^l-<Vj<»y can mean either ‘he’ is in the state of sleep (not in the 
process of going to sleep), or that jfc* ‘he’ is in the state of lying in a reclined position. 

(68) jfc^arq«jq| qyVX^^'jfc'qq-®yq^ 

He is sleeping/ asleep/ lying down because he is tired. 

The (MVS + fr=^') construction, when used with verbs other than end point verbs, indicates that the 
disclosed information has been acquired from some second-hand source: 

1*1 ' [I heard he] went. .. 

[1 heard he] did something... 

Whether ^ £ l]' indicates a reported event or an end point action, in Lhasa dialect it may be replaced by q<c^<Ty: 
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He is awake/ has gotten up. [I was told by his mother ] 


The reportative structure 


is explained 


in detail in Lessons 13 and 15. 


IV. The Conjunctions [therefore/ so| 

Sentences (70) - (73) 

(70) This is good, that’s why 1 like it. 

(71) [Both] he and you have been to Tibet. 

Therefore, [you] know Tibetan history well. 

(72) Tsewang and I have eaten this food [before], 

so we know the taste of it [this food]. 

(73) aj-3^ ^’(55^'^ This watch is durable, so I will buy [it]. 

The conjunctions and ^’^ 5 ’XJq’^’ are used when stating the reason for knowing something or 

performing a certain action. They are translated as ‘so/ therefore/ because of that ’ The literal meaning of 
is ‘ since it is the case ’ Of the two conjunctions of reason^'^Xic/tfc/ carries a stronger emphasis, 
‘because of that particular reason..’' Hi s Holiness the Dalai Lama often uses this conjunction during religious 
discourses when he wants to emphasize that ‘because of a specific action a specific result will occur.’ 

Just as with the and patterns are formed with two sentences: 

(72) g^*^q7^*q5^*^q*p3-ajqj-q^^*q^-3j*q|)*^| 

Tsewang and I have eaten this food, so [we] know the taste of it [this food]. 

In sentence (72), the first sentence states ‘Tsewang and I have eaten this food 

before.’ The second sentence explains that, ‘so/ therefore’, ^ 5 'XiWc; ‘because of that,’ 

‘ [we] know the taste of it. ' As the English translation includes both the statement and 
its reason in one sentence, an equivalent Tibetan sentence can be formed with the clause connector #c;\ 
Whether ^^5'XJc/^* Q r is used, there is no change in meaning: 

Since Tsewang and I have eaten this food, [we] know the taste. 

The connector construction is explained in detail in Lesson 17, Volume D. 


V. Verbs Formed with Nouns 

Some of the following vocabulary has already appeared in previous lessons. The objective of this particular 
section, is not to introduce new vocabulary, but to illustrate how the meaning of the verbalizcrs 3^', which by 
itself is generally translated as ‘send’, and ‘strike' change according to the noun they are attached to: 

3 . 
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A . ( Noun + Verb RljK 9 / q^q]3jiT) 


Non. hon 

Honorific 



q^srq^-qja^' 

sing 

qw^pq^q- 


think 

IcvTj-qt^- 


have a picnic 


^psi'lpq^q'p^q- 

have a party 


Srp-q^q-p^q- 

send a letter 



sail a boat 

^•q^q- 

^•q^q-Hj^q- 

drive a vehicle 

f q - qq - q^q- 

p-q^-q^q-qj^q- 

to telephone/ call 

(Noun + Verb q jq*/ jap 


Non. hon 

Honorific 


$c;-^-qgq- 

*q'«j$*r 

marry 

3^-q^q- 


walk 

pjq-q-qgq- 

pq^fi* 

build a house 



dance 

w 

sfifv 

shout 



photograph/ take a photo 


The verb by itself is generally translated as ‘send’, while 1 strike’. When these verbs are used as 
verbalizers however, their meaning changes and becomes subject to the noun with which they are attached: 
when joined with the noun S>^- ‘letter’ means ‘to send’ a letter, and when joined with q| 0 j*r 
‘song’, it means ‘to sing’ a song. 

when joined with the noun * house means c to build a house, and when joined with 
‘photo', it means ‘to take’ photographs. 

In Chart 2 below, two honorific (honorific/ high-honorific) forms of the verbs and Qtfjq* are 
presented: 

Chart 2 


Non-honorific 

Honorific 

High-honorific 

Verbs 


p - qq - qijq-psiq- 

^aj-q^q]8jq- 

to phone 


Sj-^-q^q-qj^q- 

gp-^-p^q- 

to send a letter 

c&q-iM-qgq- 

*q^'f*i* 


to marry 



— 

to take photos 
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Non-honorific verbs formed with Le., pwq^, 4 to phone ' , become honorific by the addition of the verb 

to the original verb, High-honorific verbs are formed by the use of the honorific form of the noun 

4 telephone 1 , and the honorCc verb pajR\ The original verb is dropped becoming, p^J’^’p^’. 

Non-honorific verbs formed with i.e., 'to take photos 1 , become honorific by the use 

of |j5|* i.e., W^aj\ High honorific verbs are formed by the use of the honorific form of the noun 
‘photograph 1 , and the honorific verb i.e., 

The honorific forms of both nouns and verbs are explained in detail in Lesson 28, Volume II. 


VI. Conversations 

A. Context: Tinley is telling Khedup about being on TV, as well as, what happened in his dream: 


(74) 0£|3j-<W: 
*!p*rajq*: 

(75) o^-ojar: 

(76) 

*ip*rqjq- : 

(77) 


*ip*rajq- : 

(78) 


*ip*r^*a]p*j| 

^jp^J] 

^ '3,*]' [&■£?*) •£;*•£) *-q$qvj} 


qg^-ajsj': IA) ^ '5, c arq ' |q g 3, ^ C ^ ‘ 

(79) Sjp*rsp: <^p’p*4] 

<*gcy<w: q^ppj 


Sentences (74) - (79) 

Khedup. 

Yes. 

Yesterday evening I was shown on TV. 
Really? 

Oh, yes. I was shown on TV for about ten 
minutes. 

And what were you doing? 

I was with many foreign students and 
was talking to them about Tibet and 
Tibetans. Then they took/ were taking 
my photo. And last night even in my 
dream I was talking with them. 

And what else were you doing in the dream? 

I was having an audience with H.H. the 
Dalai Lama./ 1 was meeting with H.H. the 
Dalai Lama. 

That’s really good! 

And this morning on the radio I was also 
speaking about Tibetans. On top of that our 
photos were in this morning’s newspaper. 
Were they? 

Oh, yes they were. [For your information] 
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* The Particles y and y 

The particles y and y can be used in several situations to imply such things as: I want you to know, for 
your information; ok, , f m letting you know this, etc. The construction Xyy in sentence (76) implies oh 
yes , I just want you to know this ' 

Oh, yes. [I just want you to know this] I was shown on TV for about ten minutes. 

In sentence (79) the construction implies for your information' 

(78) qg5 ! *‘W: 

...Our photos were also in this morning's newspaper. 

(79) SJ|Wqp’: 

Were they? 

qwqj 

Oh, yes they were. [For your information) 

The particle is used after the verbs \^’/ S|3j7 3^7 aT^-£l^’ while <JT, which has the same meaning, is 
used after the verb q^<J]\ These particles are explained further in Lesson 24, Volume 11. 

B. Context: John came to see Lobsang ‘s father. Lobsang told him that his father was taking a rest after 
his early morning tircumambulations: 


(80) q^3p 

q(aq|M-q^q] 

(81) qjfap U]-X^^^SI 4 l 

(82) q^V: 

(83) a?V: w^-|^-qq-flqsj-fq-qj-gq]?r^-3^'q^i 

g : qgq-:^^r£i]5 1 «rgsi-3j’q^-*j^ti]-q*.-q^-q^-^^| 


Sentences (80) - (87) 

Lobsang, is father at home? 

Yes he is, but right now he is sleeping. 

Why is that? It's eleven o'clock now. 
[Because] father goes for circumambulations 
early in the morning, therefore he is tired 

Why do Tibetans circumambulate [holy 
places] in the mornings and evenings? 
Because [they] accumulate merit. 

[In order to accumulate merit.] 

And do you go for circumambulations? 
Actually, I don't go everyday. 


4. qyX-uja^sr = [qj-VSla^-] 
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(84) 

^qgq-:qV^#y^^’Sm^J] Sl^V^ - 

qgq-^-qgc'ai-qg-q|"^| 

(85) cyfap ^-ujqyZrs^i t^^qq^q^ayajar^ar^^' 

&!C3SJTiN| 

g-qgq’: j 

(86) q^k’: ^•qg^ojqjftjj q-aj^sj'g^-^-gj^-aj'q^qsr^-X^] 

(87) <$(*{'■ ^■3j-C-5-^'q]%^-^-t^-qj'Srq^-Sl5 1 l 

fqaq^w3^1 


Why [not]? 

I don't get time, but I go on special 
holy occasions. 

That's good, but from tomorrow go 
everyday, ok. 

Ok. 

Lobsang, what time will [your] father get up? 
He ‘11 get up after an hour. 

Oh then. I’ll come [back] after an hour. 
That’s fine. 


VII. Exercises 

A. Answer the following questions: 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) AT^WJ 


B. Translate the following sentences: 

(1) He’s listening to music. 

(2) I am sick. 

(3) Last night I was walking on clouds in [my] dream. 

(4) I don't go to big [fancy] restaurants because I don't have much money. 

(5) Why do you go to his house every day? 


C. Change the following verbs into their honorific form: 


(1) 

©q’srq^q- 

(2) 


(3) 

prwq^- 

(4) 


(5) 


(6) 

ojq- 

(7) 

<aq*j3rqg,q- 

(8) 

3* 


5. 5w|*r3r = KV/ T<v$-*r] 
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VIII.*te’S’q|**l|W*r Vocabulary for Lesson Eleven 
Nouns 



chili 

pw* 

peach 

W«!Y 

Lhasa dialect 

5)W 

Tibetan dress/ clothing 

&y 

designs/ style 

q]Spfc- 

expenditures 


tea chumer 


season 

WT 

summer 

w 

winter 


autumn 

^SVT 

spring 

<|W 

Sherpa 


Europe 


Canada 

?-ar-f7- 

Toyota 

«W 

rain 


machine 

«W]»* 

tools 


baby 


translator 
car (h.) 

*«r 

milk 

Verbs 

SVq-qfjC* 

rain 

drinks well 


sleeps well 

Adjectives 

to* 

salty 

«|*Sr 

strong/ thick 


strong/ potent 


similar/ resembles 


inexpensive 

*wj«r$q- 

simple/ humble 

/b/irrAs 


suppose 


seems 

Uflq|tfwqgiq* speaks perfectly 

**WJW 

by hand 


a bit/ OK 

V*«r 

not that .(good] 


like that 


except one 

^qi^^-Zr 

only one 

a-e^sra-x^r 

quite a lot 

Interrogative s 


how/ in what manner 


what kind (of thing) 

^-Q^-gv 

in what manner/ how 

p3”3w* 

how difficult (is it ) 

$*f3wr 

how tasty 

O’C'Sw* 

how cold 
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how pleasant 


how good 


how many 

^*T<W 

how well does [she] sleep 


how well does [she] drink 


how quickly 
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Lesson 1 1 


I. Quality Emphasis Constructions 

The additional information in the square brackets on the English side are provided so th 
sense of the various kinds of implications that the verbs 5.^'/ and carry. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 


p'oiq’-a^-s-'q-os £ n 


9? 


V 










Sentences (1) - (10) 

Sugar is sweet, (simple fact) 

(attestative) 

(a general known fact) 

Chili peppers are hot. 

Salt is salty, [as every one knows) 

This water is cold. [I just dipped my hand in it.) 
This food is hot. [1 just tasted it.J 
Tibetan tea is strong. 

Alcohol is strong/ potent. 

This peach is sour. [1 took a bite.) 


In this section the subtle differences between the usage of the verbs Xy/ and SJycriy are explained. 

These verbs: 


a. ) indicate the way in which the speaker has come to know about the expressed quality, (i.e., simple 

fact, attestative, general fact); 

b. ) provide choice and flexibility to the speaker so that he/ she can modify statements and questions 

according to the current/ present context. 

Chart 1 


Simple Fact 

Attestative 

General Known Fact 

(i) 

Sugar is sweet. 

(2) 

Sugar is sweet. 

(3) 

Sugar is sweet. 


In sentence (1) the verb Ay indicates that the speaker is relating a simple fact, it simply identifies the fact 
that sugar is sweet. 

1. The word was derived from the Indian (Hindi)/ Nepali languages when it was introduced and brought into Tibet around the 
beginning of the 1900’s. The proper Tibetan name for sugar is 

2 . 
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In sentence (2) the verb indicates that the statement is attestative, the speaker has personal 
evidence upon which to base their statement, i.e., one has had the experience of tasting sugar. 

In sentence (3) the verb indicates that the statement is a general known factor a universal truth. 

The sentence 5’3'Sjq^'<W’uj^ | literally means, ‘ [In general] sugar has [possesses] the quality of sweetness. 


II. Statements of Uncertainty - based on appearance/ manner, etc. 

(5^7 / (8j«| 7 tfcj'crqs') / (8l«j7 

(suppose/ seems to be/ seems that/ seems as though] 


(ID 

( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 


^ q -gai -3j -oj o] -Si a, -sj-5, ^ i 

C\ <V (V <V 

'5s - 3 4 as^] 

^ t *^r *u)^*qlrq^q| 

0] • -1 -q s *3^ $ ^ a -qT’g s | 

gq]*qc6aj*i|^;Sj-q^(5] 

^ -q q ^ q or*! q ^3^ 
q^XTq’^^-q^q^-qe^ 

$*r 5 ai -aj 5 ] *r Sj -q-^ruj-Xq -oj -3^ *q *q 5 1 
55 -oj -ur5q -a, -ty -3] *ui q -3j - 2 jq ^ *q ^ 
q S *q q -qs *q q * q ^ -qY’q^] 

[5 q -q •« q *& *qq ’153] Y*] S *] 

]5q*^r^q|)*q^q] 


Sentences (11) - (20) 

[I] suppose this book is Dolma's. 

Her name is on it. 

[I] suppose he is not from Lhasa. [He] doesn't speak 
Lhasa dialect perfectly. 

It seems that that person is a Tibetan. [He] is wearing 
a Tibetan dress. [I just noticed it.] 

Nyima doesn't seem to be Tsering's child. 

[He] doesn't resemble him [Tsering]. 

These seem to be the clothes of that westerner 
over there, because they are western designed. 

It seems that that westerner is not a Buddhist. 

[He] doesn't know how to do prostrations. 

Perhaps Sherab has a lot of money. 

[He] spends lots of money. 

It seems that Mr. ChogyaPs daughter is in Europe. 
He often gets letters from there [Europe]. 

There seem to be Tibetans and Sherpas [living] around 
here. Most houses have prayer flags on [their] roofs. 
[I] think he has no work today. He is playing. 


In Lesson 4, section IV, and Lesson 7, section IV, Siaj'fr* and are introduced respectively. These 

phrases of uncertainty are labeled ’speaker-based' as there is no evidence on which to base the statement; 
the speaker is merely expressing a personal opinion or making a personal judgment. The statements of 
uncertainty introduced in this section with S)**/ ST^'^v ST^raq' and Sj^y are labeled 

’ evidence-based . When the speaker, due to lack of information, is unable to give a factual statement or 


3. £*• = [%] 

4. £?T^‘ = fS3*3'| 
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definite answer, an assumption based on circumstantial evidence is made. Such statements are often 
accompanied by a sentence which refers to the evidence on which the speaker has based the assumption. 
Even if no accompanying evidential statement is provided the constructions themselves imply that the 
speaker has some clue or information concerning the subject 

The factive verbs Sjaj*/ are used in definite statements, whereas 3T«y/ and are 

used in evidential statements. It is important to note that only the verbs and UK* are used in statements 

of uncertainty. In this construction these verbs are used for all three persons. 

The verb ujay is used when identifying a person or object one is unsure of: 

Definite Statement Statement of Uncertainty 

He is a Tibetan. It seems as though he is a Tibetan. 

The verb is used when talking about the possession, location or modification of something one is 
uncertain of: 


Definite Statement 
He has a hat. 


Statement of Uncertainty 
It seems as though he has a hat. 


The usage of the various phrases of uncertainty, 8)ajV uT^-ar^*/ ^’^5’, V 

are based on appearance, quality, manner, etc. Although all three of these structures are similar in meaning 
and can be interchanged, there are subtle differences which should be understood by the student. 

The structure S)^’/ in English is translated as, C I suppose', ‘perhaps , etc.: 

I suppose this book is Dolma 's. 


(ID 


( 17 ) 


Perhaps Sherab has a lot of money. 

As previously explained, the non-evidential form Slay/ 7 think', ‘maybe , is used when there is 

no evidence whatsoever to back up the statement and one is merely expressing a personal opinion or 
making a personal judgement. In this lesson the evidential form, fiiay/ 2i*y«r3^, ‘I suppose', \ perhaps \ 
etc., is used when the speaker is unsure of a certain fact, but has some evidence on which to base the 
statement. 

Both the forms Slay/ and Slay/ u^^'a^iTymean ‘seems to be.' In order to distinguish the 

differences between the two structures one must etymologically examine the roots of the two verbs. 

The word ^ 5 * in the phrase of uncertainty S)ay/ifcytrq 5 * is derived from the adjective^ '^meaning 
looks like, 'alike, or ‘similar to' , e. g., c He looks like his [own] mother. 1 

( 13 ) 

It seems [ looks like] that person is a Tibetan. [He] is wearing a Tibetan dress. 
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(18) ^•§oj’ajq|^-g;q;^wXq , oi€^T| , q5| 


It seems [ the appearance of the situation is] 
that Mr. Chogyal's daughter is in Europe. 
He often gets letters from there [Europe]. 


The word Q3T in the phrase of uncertainty Slay/ ^’^q^y is derived from the noun q^', which 
depending on the context in which it is used, means 'design, ‘shape, ‘modef, etc., e.g., 
qT«jr5^| This is a Tibetan style/ designed house.' 

(is) 

*yV^$* *af*s|) a; % q *q*r^ ■ ] 


(19) q^ -q * *q ^ q ^ -q 3^ -qlFq^ 


These seem to be [have a western design ] the 
clothes of that westerner over there, because 
they are western designed. 

There seem to be [ the area has the resemblance 
of a Tibetan/ Sherpa area] Tibetans and Sherpas 
[living] around here. Most houses have prayer 
flags on [their] roofs. 


Negative statements of uncertainty arc formed by using one of the negative particles. Look at the 
following structures carefully: 


ujay*r*r*«y 

Sjayqqg* 

S|ayqlrS|*wy 


ST^qlraJ-q^y 


Examples of these negative structures are given in the text. 

When statements of uncertainty are formed with adverbs such as, qj%oyg*ray *maybe\ W®*/ 'most 
probably', y<W 1 possibly', etc., generally the statement will end with one of the phrases of uncertainty: 

Maybe/ It's possible he doesn t Most probably Tashi is in Dharmsala. 

have [any] money. 

* (MVS+ [q^qy]) 

In sentence (13) the verb-ending q^ry/ q^cr]* is used. In this sentence, the verb-ending indicates that the 
speaker has just found out, or just noticed that which is being expressed: 

/ [qqq]] 

[He] is wearing a Tibetan dress, [as I just came to find out] 

In the sentence above, q^|7 q^sy indicates that the speaker has looked at the person and just noticed, or 
just come to find out that he is wearing q^'co^T *a Tibetan dress'. 

The structure (MVS + q^iy/ qO(qy) is explained in detail in Lessons 13 and 15. 
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III. The Question Form: *p*5’/ [q|^5«r] [How is it?/ What is it like?] 


( 21 ) a. 

b. ^'qaj-ujaj-^<Sl-S)*| 

( 22 ) a. 

b. 

(23) a. 5]3 ! »JYi^' q l c; '^5 -a ^' £ J'^ e il 

Now the teacher asks the student: 


Sentences (21) - (27) 

Sir, you are from Nepal, aren't you? 

Yes, I am from Nepal. 

Then what is Nepal like? 

[How is it?/ What kind of place?] 

[It] is pleasant. 

What is the weather like? /How is the weather? 
In the summer (monsoon) it is not pleasant, it 
rains a lot. But in the winter, fall and spring 
it is pleasant. 


(24) a. And these days you are learning Tibetan, aren't you? 

Yes, I am learning Tibetan. 

How is Tibetan? 

Tibetan is not easy. However, it is also not 
very difficult. 

How is the teacher?/ What is the teacher like? 
[He is] good. 

How is your friend Lhakpa today? 

Today she’s well. 

In questions concerning inanimate objects, the question word means ‘ What is it like ?’ or ‘ How is 

it? When asking about a person , Sj^‘^5* indicates that the speaker is inquiring about: 

a. ) someone’s condition, i.e., their health, happiness, etc. 

or 

b. ) what the person is like, i.e., nice, intelligent, beautiful, etc. 

a.) If one asks, k How are you?’, the closest Tibetan translation is, ’^ 55] *1 2j'3)aj - aj*j | . However, 

if one wants to ask, k What is your health like?/ What is your condition (these days)?', the question 
word ^*^ 5 * is used: 

\ How are you these days? [your health/condition] 
In the text, the following example is given: 

(27)a.^^’|Y^^’^]^^^q]^'q|i;-q5'q^ How is your friend Lhakpa today? 

5. 


b. w|«rar^| 

(25) a. ■S'y^Y^S'^ 

b. S'y^'V'WS'^'^ 

(26) a. ^ 3 ^ 5 ^ 
b. 

(27) a. 
b. 
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Lhakpa may not have been well recently, or the speaker may not have seen her for sometime, therefore he/ she 
is inquiring about her condition. Understanding thus, the meaning of the above sentence is: k What is Lhakpa ' s 
condition like today? In this context SjK'Qj* is used to inquire about someone s general condition or health. 

b.) ^£''75* is also used when one wants to know what another person is like; (manner, ability, etc.): 

(26)a. 3] How is the teacher?/ What is the teacher like? 

In question (26), the speaker is interested in knowing, i.e., what the teacher 's teaching abilities or qualifications 
are like, how he is/ his manner, etc. Answers to such questions always take an adjective: 

b. uiqjSra^j [He is] good. 

In questions ^*^5’ is placed between the subject noun and the verb; in the answer is replaced by 

an adjective, however, the order remains the same: 

(Noun + ^*<*5* + Verb) (Noun + Adj. + Verb) 

How is this food? This food is delicious. 


How is this food? 


3]C*Q5' questions are always formed with either the verb or S'* The verb Q YT implies that the 

speaker has first-hand knowledge upon which to base his^ statement; whereas S’ implies that the 
statement is a general known fact or a universal truth. 

Question (22) a. is phrased with the general factive verb therefore the addressee answers 

accordingly: 

Then what is Nepal like? [It] is pleasant, [as everyone knows] 

[How is it?/ What kind of place?] 

Question (25) a. is phrased with the attestative verb *, thus the addressee replies with the same ending: 

a. b - 

How is Tibetan? Tibetan is not easy, [from my experience] 

One should note that it is not mandatory for the speaker to answer according to the posed question, 
however in general this is the guideline one should follow. 


IV. The Question Form: ^'<*5^7 [5]3ra5*r%-] 
(What kind of/ type of/ sort of?| 


(28) a. 
b. 

(29) a. 9]C.'q5^q|- 6 aj^| 
b. ^2r(7%<J]-3T^| 

6. trc-Q5*M-= 


Sentences (28) - (34) 

Do you have a car? 

Yes, [I do]. 

What kind do [you] have? 
[I] have a Toyota. 
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(30) a. j^-qq^qx^qj-S^I 

b. R‘V £ ^-2r%ij]-^| 

(31) a. ffc'ar^3^qn5^C]q=^] 
b. 

(32) a. ^ -q %-qi c; -q 5 -q s ^ 

b - 

(33) a. ^qaj-q|q-^^q-<q-q-srq]q-q5VS|5|-q^ 
b. ^qaj-qgq-^-ajq-aj-^5-S)*j«]-^-%qj-q^q| 

(34) a. ^ q -q ^-q^ ^ ^ ^ '3, q -oj -SJq ^ -uTs ] 
b. q^-q/^q-^q-ai-qrq^-aj^j 


Lesson I / 

I have a red car. What color is yours? 

I have a white one. 

What kind of carpet does he have? 

He has a Tibetan carpet. 

What kind of table does Norbu have? 

He [Norbu] has a beautiful one [table]. 
What kind of girl is at Paljor's house? 

A simple/humble girl is at Paljor's house. 
What time of day does your son come home? 
My son comes home in the evenings. 


The compound quesHon^q-qs^qj- means ‘what kind of,' 'what type of,' ‘what brand of,' ‘what sort of,' 
etc. The exact meaning being conveyed by qq q 5 -(S^- is specified by the preceding sentence or the context 
of the conversation: 


(30) a. I have a red car. What color is yours? 

In the first statement the speaker is talking about the color of his car. Therefore, in this context 
means 'what color. 


(31) a. What kind of carpet does he have? 

In this sentence the speaker is talking about a specific object and wants to know what kind it is 
i.e., what kind of carpet 

(34) a. What time of day does your son come home? 

In this sentence the speaker is talking about time, thus in this context is translated as 

'what time of day.' In other contexts this question form could also indicate time such as, 'what season 
(summer, autumn, etc.), or was it a good or bad time ' . 

As explained here, it is important to translate according to the context of the question. 

* In sentence (34) a. the verbal conjugation Sps’ with the third person places the emphasis on the 
mother s association to her son, in this case, your sort: 

What time of day does your son come home? 
If the question is phrased with the normal third person verbal conjugation 

what time of day does your son come home? 
the emphasis is solely on the ‘son and not the mother’s association to him. 


7 . 
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In English, the personal association emphasis provided by the verbal conjugation in first and 
third person questions, can only be communicated through intonation. If one asks, 'Does your son eat 
meat? 1 and the addressee replies. No, does your son e at meat?,' it is the stress placed on the noun phrase 
or pronoun, in this case ‘your son', which is equivalent to the emphasis provided by the conjugation 

V. The Question Form: [q]3j’q5*rV] 


| How...?/ In what manner...?) 

(35) a. 
b. 

(36) a. 

(37) a. 

(38) a. 
b. 

(39) a. 

(40) a. 

(41) a. 


Sentences (35) - (42) 

How do you come to school? 

1 come to school by bicycle. 

And your friend? 

My friend walks to school./ [comes by walking] 
How does Chonden go to [his] office? 

He goes by car. 

How do you go to America from Nepal? 

I go to America by aeroplane via India. 

How are Tibetan carpets made? 

They [Tibetan carpets] are made by hand. 

How is Tibetan tea prepared? 

First tea is put into the chum, then butter and salt are 
added. And then it Ls prepared [i.e., by churning]. 
How do you do this work?/ How does this work 
have to be done? 


b. ‘wnj "o^ -q |oj iqjfc '1 arc) ^ ^3[«J -5, ^ | This work has to be done by machine. 

(42) a. How do you use these tools?/ How do these tools 

have to be used? 

b. ajqy®’^ '3 j 'S r These tools have to be used by two people. 

The adverbial question phrase is translated as ‘How...? 1 or ‘in what manner?' This adverbial 

phrase modifies the main verb, i.e., go= How do you go?, sing= How do you sing?, play= In what manner 
is it played? 

(35) a. How do you go/ come to school? 


The phrase x, - always appears in the question just before the verb. For instance, mc^’avqeisr'T 

3 ^ 1 , 


8 . 
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Answers to these adverbial question phrases can be divided into three sections: 

1. ) Preposition 3j«r ‘by’: 

In response to *,• questions the preposition is often translated as ‘by, in the context of coming 

or going by a particular mode of transportation-. 

(35) a. b. q'ljq’g sj -oTc | 

How do you come to school? I come to school by bicycle. 

The response to question (35) a. could literally be translated as, ‘Having ridden/ after riding a bicycle I 
come to school.’ (Refer to Lesson 9, section IV, sentence (61).) 

In sentence (36) b. ajflf is used with the verb stem Here ajsi'q'qgq^sr has been translated 

as, ‘walks to’ or ‘by walking’: 

-q -gq -m 3: -3js] -q -q g q SJ -uTc - 0 ) -u^ -q -^ | 

My friend walks to school, [comes by walking) 

Once again, the literal translation of this sentence could be, ‘Having walked/ after walking, my friend 
comes to school. ’ 

According to its usage, the English translation of the preposition changes. On occasion it can be 
translated as ‘from’: 

I went from Nepal to India. This present is from him to you. 

2. ) Dative or: 

In this section the dative 'll’ is translated as ‘by , ‘on , ‘in when expressing to come/ go by/ on/ in a 
particular mode of transportation 

(37)a. b. 

He goes by ^ 

How does Chonden go to [his] office? 

Other examples of the dative or usage concerning responses to questions are: 

He comes to school on bicycle. We ’ re going in/ by a plane. 

3. ) Instrumental particles: 

The instrumental particles, ^7 $«r/ |«T and a*r/ S)*r in this section are translated as ‘by or ‘with’: 

(42)b.^^-®‘OY^-^^Ri'qc;-|^-gs:^-i^l ^ fs '§ S ) 

These tools have to be used by two people. [By] two people have to use these tools. 
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In example (42) the instrumental particle presents the subject of the action. Here the particle 
indicates ‘who', Si^sr^r 'by two people', must use the tools ^ 1 

When a word is suffixless the literary particles rt*T/ 8w can be replaced by This is joined to the 
end of the word, i.e., ‘qoyq*5)*r = ojqyq«r : 

a. 

Nepalese eat with [their] hands. 

* Sentence (40) b. is an example of a progression of actions: 

First tea is put into the chum, then butter and salt are added. And then it is prepared [i.e., by churning]. 

In the previous sentence each listed action is marked by a past time main verb, i.e., ( 5 /| 0 ]*r/ ctf’qgjq’)- The 
conjugation used after the last listed action is the actual time indicator and/ or perspective indicator of the 
sentence. Another example of this pattern is: 

In the morning I get up, wash my face, drink tea, and then go to school. 


VI. 

Adverbs of Degree 


A. 

Positive 

Sentences (43) - (47) 

(43) 

i 

It's difficult. 

(44) 

It's a bit difficult. 

(45) 

It's really difficult. 

(46) 


It's very difficult. 

or 


It's very difficult. 

(47) 


It s extremely difficult. 

B. 

Negative 

Sentences (48) - (52) 

(48) 


It's not difficult. 

(49) 


It s not very difficult. 

(50) 

It s not that difficult. 

or 


It s not that difficult. 

(51) 

t^-pqyZrsrc^ 

It's not extremely difficult. 

(52) 


It's not difficult at all. 

9. 



10 . 
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(53) 

(54) 

(55) 

(56) 

(57) 

(58) 


^ •3r«^6&'q]zj‘iyZrqc;<?l 


Sentences (53) - (58; 

These [things] are difficult. 

Orie or two of these are difficult. 

Some of these are difficult 
Most of these are difficult. 

Except [for] one, all of these are difficult. 
Only one of these is not difficult. 

All the others are difficult. 


VII. Questions Formed with the Degree of Quality Particle 3»r 
(Adjective + 2j*r/ Adverb + 3T«r/ Verb + 3jir) 


(59) a. 

b . -ej ■«K?T^q|q^q- ,1 ar^ -ej-^ 

(60) a. %-$*] 

b. fllr^^q] 

(61) a. 
b. 

(62) a. 

(63) a. ^gA^-sr^lY 3 ^' 13 ^^ 
b. 

(64) a. $q-qj$X-q^ 1 

(65) a. 

b. q-q|)-Sm^ 

(66) a. q-Xr^srq^q-aiirq^ 


Sentences (59) - (66) 

How many Tibetans are there in Canada? 

There are quite a lot of Tibetans in Canada. 
Peter, how difficult is Tibetan? 

It’s ok. It’s not too difficult. 

How tasty are momos? 

They are very delicious. 

In the winter how cold is it [the weather] in Tibet? 
In the winter the weather is very cold. 

How pleasant is Mussoorie in the summer? 

It [Mussoorie] is really pleasant in the summer. 
How fast is this car? 

This car is very fast. 

These days how well does your baby sleep? 
These days my child sleeps well. [He] doesn ’t cry. 
Is [your] daughter drinking milk properly? 

My daughter is still not drinking milk properly. 


When forming 3J*T questions, the adjective, adverb or verb stem is used, i.e., (sjq-'Zr + 3m* = sjq-ajkr) "how 

much', (*i^ + Sm- = 'how fast’, (y** + *r = ‘how well sleep.’ Similarly, this 

particle can be used with an adjective or adverb in conjunction with an action verb: 


11. ^«|<W = [^01<VXA-] 

u. = [iSVti 

i3. i^-ar«r = i|q-ar»i-] 
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a.) b.) 

How much alcohol is he drinking/ How tasty is the food you are making/ 

does he drink? you make? 

When answering such questions, the particle is dropped and the end particle is added to the adjective 
or adverb of the affirmative sentence: 

He is not drinking/does not drink I am making/ make delicious food, 

very much alcohol. 

Remember the particle is only found in questions , never in the response or any other affirmative 

sentence. The following sentences show the correct and incorrect forms of adjectives and adverbs in statements: 


Correct 

Incorrect 

He is not drinking/ does not drink very much alcohol. 


,( w] ^ si ’3 Tn *3i*qg ^ | 

I am making/ make delicious food. 

1.) Adjective + 3f*r : 


Correct 

Incorrect 


The particle when used with an adjective indicates that the posed question is concerned with a degree of quality: 

(61) a. (63) a. 

How tasty are momos? How pleasant is Mussoorie in the summer? 

In sentence (61) the speaker wants to know about the quality of the momos/^&T'W how tasty they are. In 
sentence (63) the speaker wants to know about the quality of the weather, how pleasant is the 

weather in Mussoorie during the summer. 

2.) Adverb + 3T*T: 


The particle when used with an adverb indicates that the posed question is concerned with a degree of 
modification. 


(64) a. £ c; -q -o^ ’<w|p ] *1 *3T*J ’“Ts | How fast is this car? 

In this sentence the speaker wants to know about the speed of the car, flow fast is the car. 

3.) Main Verb Stem + 3F*T: 

The question form (MVS + *W’): 

How does she eat [these days]? 

is another way of posing the question: 
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Does she eat well or not?/ 

Is she eating well or not [these days]? 


How is she eating? 


All three of the above questions carry a similar meaning. 

(65) a. (66) a. 

These days how well does your Is [your] daughter drinking milk properly? 

baby sleep? [Ut.: How is she drinking?] 

In sentence (65) the speaker knows that the baby has been having some problem sleeping, i.e., it has been 
sick, it is teething, etc., therefore she is interested in knowing how well the baby sleeps. In sentence (66) the 
speaker knows that her friend s daughter has not been able to drink milk properly due to some physical or 
emotional problem, therefore she is interested in knowing how well the daughter drinks. 

VIII. Conversations 


A. Context: Discussing the quality of Sherap’s apples: 

(67) ^•vr:o^-3T'q]-V^i 

(68) qjq-qg-q^jj 

(69) ^•vr:^-5q|«r«^’2fri^‘J]-<j]si] 

Sis^qcw 

* In sentence (69) the imperative, honorific form ‘Please [eat/ drink] it,’ has been used. This 

imperative form is introduced in Lesson 3 and is further explained in Lesson 30, Volume II. For now it is 
important that one does not confuse this imperative form of with the conjunction SC ‘and’: 

(23) b. 

...But in the winter [and], fall and spring it is pleasant. 


Sentences (67) - (70) 

What are these? 

Those are apples. 

Please have an apple. How is it? 

It is sweet. 

Is it very sweet? 

Not very sweet, but ok. 

Please try it. 

Are these apples from Kashmir? 

They don't seem to be. Generally apples from 
Kashmir are very sweet, but this [one] isn't 
very sweet. 
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B. Context: Dorjee and Tashi are sitting in the living room, Nyima enters: 




Sentences (71) - (79) 

(71) 


What is this? 

\sr: 


That is tea. 

(72) X>': 

^ -<q !i] si *, -q q q-| 

Nyima, please come here. 


^•q^-q/ri^'ai'^Sjq^q-j 

Please give this tea to Tashi. 


Nyima gives the tea to Tashi. 


(73) 


Thank you Nyima. Please sit down. 


Nyima sits on the chair. 

( 

(74) Tf: 


Tashi, what is that? 

q^M’: 


This is tea. 

?$• 

*lc£=jl 

Please drink [it]. 


Tashi drinks the tea. 


(75) 


Tashi, how hot is the tea? 


: a^v^'s^'q^q] 

It's very hot. 

(76) 

q|goiM^q-| 

Look. What is Nyima doing? 

q*] - 3|sr 


Nyima is reading a book. 

(77) 


Is Nyima 's English good? 


It seems as though his English is good. He is a translator. 

(78) ' And what am I doing? 

gy q q -q-^q ’q¥*l a, q -q) -q s qi You are making Tibetan tea for us. 

(79) Are you studying English right now? 

qgSjST: q^'^-^-qq-^-qi-^l No, I am reading the newspaper now. 

C. Context: A student is asking the teacher about his mode of transportation: 


( 80 ) 

q-^q 

(81) Sj^Uj-: g^-qq-qi-qqsj-^q-ajq-q^^^-Sr^] 

(82) fq'^-: e,^q-|)^q-qqq-uj^-qrq]-37s-q-q^l 
^5,-OjqiSJ': W-^SJ'STs'q'^^1 


•^q-jq-qgq'sq-oi-ujq^-i^i 


Sentences (80) - (83) 

Sir, how do you come to school? 

I come to school by car. 

What kind of car (h.) do you have? 

I have an Indian car. 

How good are Indian cars? [How is the quality?] 
They're ok. 
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( 83 ) 

*ft' aw l« 1 ' : y^c-^1 gr^fj-^jfcv^'ajq- 


Sir, many people drive Indian cars. I 
suppose they are inexpensive, is that so? 
That s right. Indian cars are inexpensive, 
that’s why most people use [themj. 


IX. Exercises 

A. Complete the following sentences by inserting the appropriate ending: 

(1) 1 (general) 

(2) | (attestative) 

(3) | (factive) 

(4) | (attestative) 

(5) 1 (factive 

( 6 ) , (general) 

B. Insert the correct form: (*|^5*/ ^-q^q]-/ tqqqg *,•) 

(1) «qj 

(2) .aiyq^| 

(3) .^qj^-2^1 

(4) fq-ajqj-qc;- .q^«J| |q , a»vSrq^q| < q|aj| 

( 5 ) qi-q^-tCT^-ej-^^j 

C. Translate the following sentences into English: 

(2) 

(3) q^ 5, ^ a] 'aSc j 

(5) qj-^-qe; •^' 5 1 -q|%qj -*j I’qj^qj. q] 'cgq q| q| 


X. *K'afa|’<J|*l*/sr Vocabulary for Lesson Twelve 


Nouns 





toilet/ bathroom 


prayer room 


garage 

qfisrae;’ 

living room 
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*r 

horse 

fv^ 

discipline/ character 


noodle soup 

qjtqqi'4]- 

yak (meat) 


pork 


mutton (meat) 

T\* 

ink 

TSjq-qjSjq- 

village 

^ c -' c % x '' 

town/ city 


snow lion 

q|5]' 

dragon 

gq]-sj- 

beginning 


experience 



Verbs 




qS'q&i’qqq’ 

repair 

q sF'S' q $ q ' 

advise 


listen (h.) 

q^q’srq'F' 

clean 


pay respect (h.) 

(U-ai^-q^^q- 

cook/ make food (h.) 

q^* 

give 

gq-qnjaj' 

joke 

q]oiv 

borrow/ lend 

« - qq^' 

catch fire 

gq-gq-qj^q- 

be careful (h.) 

aGqy^&qyq^ajq' 

get nervous/ excited (h.) 

303fq^X-q^q- 

cheat 

*T' 

cut/ slice 


hit 



Adjectives 




SryV^X- 

careless person 

q]«JM-q- 

right (side) 

qjZfoj-q- 

left (side) 



Interrogatives 




qrqlST 

by which one 
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Subject [Nominative Case vs. Instrumental Case| 


I. 

A. Nominative Case: Subject 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) ^ 

(3) jfr<J]«iq-|^-q]^q-«rq^-q|-q^3| 

(5) 

l (6) j?q -6J -HJp M -aj -qj«l ‘^aj -q^-q|) 'a 

I §^^r q S5’^l 

R. Instrumental Case: Subject 

8) CM'p-ajp-q^-qSi-arpi 

( 9 ) 


(10) 

(11) q M VJjq-qjfo •ql’-q^M 'q § q •£) j 

(12) ^ ; qip»j^ffj'(^ii]«J-q^' 1 pMq-qgq-iii^5 | -|)-ar^-q-5,^] [My] elder brother listens to the morning news. 


Sentences (1) - (7) 

I make/ am making food. 

They study/ are studying Tibetan. 

She is cleaning the toilet/ bathroom. 

Father recites prayers in the prayer room. 
You wash the car in the garage. 

He is exercising outside. 

I am watching television in the living room 
with [my) older brother. 

(Sentences (8) - (12) 

1 make/ am making food. 

[made by me/ being made by me) 

They study / are studying Tibetan. 

[the studying is being done by them) 
Tsering is riding a horse. 

I repair bicycles. 


Tibetan nouns and pronouns which act as the subject of a verb and have no specialized case marking are 
categorized nominative The Tibetan nominative case places the emphasis on the action that is being 
performed by the agent. 


I make/ am making food 
They study/ are studying Tibetan 


(1) p’ 

(2) [Sq-ar- ^'^^•fq-fq-|YB' q ^ I, l 

In sentence (1), no case marking particle follows the nominative subject noun T. The emphasis of this 
sentence is on the action, * make/ am making , and not on the agent T. Sentence (2) follows 

the same pattern, the emphasis is not on the agent, eTc ' 3? 'they , but on the action, {§3 
are studying' . 


l. = [^^srS)'] 
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Nouns and pronouns which act as the subject of a verb and are marked with the special particles, 
gsr/ |}«r/ <W/ «l«iV or *T, are categorized instrumental The Tibetan instrumental case places the 
emphasis of the sentence on the agent of the action. 

As with the Tibetan genitive particles explained in Lesson 2, the particular usage of the instrumental 
particles depends upon the preceding suffix. The correct usage of these particles is shown in the chart below: 

Chart 1 

Syllables ending in the following letters: 

‘suffix’ or post suffix’ 

A. 3|’ sr v 

Y «r 

T 

B. With the suffix <V or suffixless 

Both the nominative sentences (1) and (2), can be formed with an instrumental subject, however an emphasis 
change occurs. In sentence (8) below, the speaker uses the instrumental form car to emphasize the fact that it is 
the subject C’ T who is making the food, whereas the emphasis of nominative sentence (1) is on the action of 
making food. Generally the English translation for both forms is the same. The shift of emphasis that occurs in 
the Tibetan can be communicated by intonation in English, i.e., I'm making food, vs. I'm making food. 

(8) (9) 

I make food./ I'm making food. They study Tibetan./ They're studying Tibetan, 

[made by me/being made by me) [the studying is being done by them] 



In sentence (8), the use of the instrumental particle shifts the emphasis from the action, j 

making food' to the instrumental subject of the verb, 'by me, it is being made.' A literal 

translation of this sentence is, w the food is being made by me [no one else].' Likewise, in sentence (9) the 


emphasis shifts from the action, k they study/ are studying Tibetan' to the 

instrumental subject of the verb, 'by them the studying is being done. ' A literal 

translation of this sentence is, the studying of Tibetan is being done by them 


II. Direct Object [Nominative Case vs. Instrumental Case] 

A. Nominative Case: Direct Object 

Sentences (13) - (18) 

(13) a. What is Pema doing? 

b. Pema is looking at Rinchen. 

2. The Tibetan word meaning lotus, is written in this way ^£j‘, not 
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(14) a. 

b. «J^q2]Vf|flJ-aj-5|^«B-qxi^^^^(i| 

(15) a. 

b. q-p^-^si-tr^^-^-aT^i 
16) a. 

b. aW|Srq^l 

(17) a. ^q , |‘i] , ^'^ , q-ujii| ; q ; 3r^-£j-^t]«jj 

(18) a. ^c.-q*.^qjq ; Hj ; q^-‘i]Sl] 

B. Instrumental Case: Direct Object 


Who is Tsomo talking to? 

Tsomo is talking to Tashi. 

What are you doing? 

I am helping them. 

Are the children happy? 

Yes, you treat the children well. 

Are the students well disciplined/mannered? 
Yes, the students have a lot of respect for 
the teachers. 

Does he like me? 

He doesn't like you. 


(19) a. 

(20) a. 

(21) a. 
b. 

(22) a. 

b. C. cm -jJrsf * • Xq| *j TJ’^ **) *2^ | 


Sentences (19) - (22) 

Who is looking at Rinchen? 
Pema is looking at Rinchen. 
Who's telling lies to whom? 
Tsering's telling lies to Yeshi. 
Who is talking to Tashi? 
Tsomo is talking to Tashi. 
Who helps them? 

I help them. 


In English the direct object of a sentence is the person or thing to whom or to which the action of the verb is 
being done. To find the direct object one asks the question 'what . Look at sentences (13) a. and b. If one 
asks, 'What is Pema looking aft', the answer is ‘Rinchen.’ Rinchen is the direct object of the sentence. 

(13) a. What is Pema doing? 

Chart 2 

Nom. Subject Object & Dative Verb + Conjugation I 

(13) b. ^*^*<*r 

Pema is looking at Rinchen. 


As shown in Chart 2, Pema, the subject, is performing the action of looking. Where is she looking? At Rinchen. 

3. f*r3fv = [f£v3f~] 

4. 
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In this section, the direct object of both nominative and inshimental sentences takes a dative particle. 
Again, the only difference between these two structures is the point of emphasis. The nominative case 
places the emphasis on the action that is being performed by the agent. The instrumental case, on the other 
hand, places the emphasis on the agent oi the action: 

(19)a. Who is looking at Rinchen? 

Chart 3 

Instrumental Subject Object & Dative Verb + Conjugation 

Pema is looking at Rinchen. 

In Chart 3, the emphasis is on whom the action is being performed by, in this case Pema. The dative particle 
indicates the place to which the action is being directed, i.e., at Rinchen. 

In question (13) a., the addressee is interested in knowing what action is being performed by Pema, 
"What is Pema doing?'; whereas in question (19) a., the addressee wants to know whom 
the action is being performed by ‘Who is looking at Rinchen?' 

The instrumental particles S|«r/ §*r/ <W/ <W/ and convey the meaning 'by'; an action 

was done by someone or something. The adverb by is not always an essential element of the English 
(by + agent) construction, however even if absent, it is understood by the context of the sentence: 

Sonam is giving Kunga a camera. 

A camera is being given to Kunga by Sonam 

In review the difference between the nominative and the instrumental case is: 


Chart 4 


Case 

Emphasis 

Nominative Case 
Instrumental Case 

3*q* - the agent ’ s action 

- the agent of the action 


In sentences where there is no object, generally the nominative case is used. If one wants to emphasize that 
a particular action was carried out by the agent, however, then it is correct to use the instrumental case: 

He is exercising. 

VS. 

^ ’OW \£aj q He is exercising. [Lit. The exercising is being done by him.] 
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III. Indirect Object (Nominative Case vs. Instrumental Case] 


A. Nominative Case: Indirect Object 

(23) a. 

(24) a. 

(25) a. 

b. ^•« , q^y^3j«r^q’f]^’«^ 

(26) a. ^S^Vflj’X-q^V^-^q] 

(27) a. 

b. q^q'aj-q^'qgq-^-ar^j 

(28) a. ^•x.q'jfiq-qi-^q-qs.-q^a.^-uT^] 
b. q'^q-qj-qq-qs,-q^5,'g-ar^l 

(29) a. ^'^c'^'®q'q^qj'|)'2j^! 
b. q-ffic -IT v&j • q'fjarf) -2^ j 


Sentences (23) - (29) 

What is the teacher doing? 

The teacher is asking the students questions, (h.) 
Who is making food? 

Mother is making food for the children. 

Who is Nyima giving the book to? 

Nyima is giving the book to Sonam. 

What is Dargye giving the dog? 

Dargye is giving food to the dog. 

What are you doing? 

1 am taking a photograph of him. 

Whose picture are you showing him? 

I am showing him my photograph. 

Who are you joking with? 

I am joking with them. 


♦ One should note that in sentences (25) and (26) two different verbs, §j^' and 3^* respectively, have 
been translated as ‘to give \ The verb Sj^ is used when expressing the action of giving in an informal 
manner. It may also mean 4 to return' in the context of returning something borrowed. The verb V, on 
the other hand, is a non-honorific form and is only used when one wants to distinguish that the one spoken 
to, or spoken about, is lower in status. is also used in the context of ‘giving' something to an animal. 


B. Instrumental Case: Indirect Object 

(30) a. 


(31) a. a 1 3j-^* 1 '^qq-‘q-^^qaj-£T|ujx,-g-ar^-q-X^] 

aTyq'X^i 

(32) a. ffcw^vqsjq-g-qgq-q^j] 

b. jSq^ffJ-ajM-g^-q-^'qgq-g-qgq'q^ 

(33) a. [q , «iqW3J-aj«l]« , ^«l , p-q|q] , q|'X - qF«l'‘l]3iq-q^ 


Sentences (30) - (33) 

Who is giving the book to whom? 

Nyima is giving the book to Sonam. 

(The book is being given to Sonam by Nyima.] 
Who usually lends money to Tsewang? 

Yeshi usually lends money to Tsewang. 
[Money is usually lent to Tsewang by Yeshi.] 
Who did he advise? 

He advised the staff. 

Yesterday what food did mother make? 
Mother made noodle soup for us. 


5 . 




Colloquial Tibetan 

The Tibetan dative case is introduced in Lesson 6. The subject or object noun/ pronouns of this case are 
followed by a particle, colloquially V. In English, the dative case only refers to indirect objects. 
However in Tibetan, this case includes not only the recipient of the action , but the place ; as well as the time 
when the action takes/ took place. 

The dative case nouns and pronouns of this section answer the question, To whom or Tor whom. 
These particular dative nouns and pronouns perform the same function as the English indirect object The 
nominative case, however, indicates that the subject " s action is being directed towards the indirect object 


Chart 5 

Nom. Subject 

(24) b. wrarawwr 


(28) b. R* 


Indirect Obj. & Dative Object 

Mother is making food for the children. 

(fc-ar cft-W 

I am showinghim my photograph. 


Verb + Conjugation 
qTsruja^-iv^] 

q^-ar^l 


In sentence (24) b., the nominative subject, "mother’, is making food /orthe indirect object, 

‘ for the children In sentence (28) b., the nominative subject, T, is showing the photograph to the 
indirect object, To him.’ 

In Section B the instrumental case is introduced. In sentences formed with an instrumental subject, 
the emphasis is on the agent of the action 


(30) a. 


Who is giving the book to whom? 

[By whom is the book being given to?] 


Chart 6 


Instrumental Subject 

(30) b. 


Indirect Obj. & Dative 


Object 


Verb + Conjugation 


Nyima is giving the book to Sonam. 

[ The book is being given to Sonam by Nyima.] 




versus 

(25) Who is Nyima giving the book to? 

[To whom is Nyima giving the book?] 

Nyima is giving the book to Sonam. 

The speaker s focus in the instrumentally formed question (30) a. is "who is the book being given by. In 
this case, 'Nyima" is the sole agent of the action; the act of giving is being carried out by Nyima. In the 
npminative sentence (25) a., the focus is * who is the recipient of Nyima 's action?' 
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IV. The Question Words (*]*V/ <J]% + Instrumental Particle «r) 
[with what/ with which] 


Sentences (34) -(37) 

Momos are made with which meat? 
Momos are made with yak meat 
With which ink do [you] write? 

[I] write with black ink 

Which hand does he eat food with? / 

With which hand does he eat food? 

He eats with his right hand. 

Yesterday which camera did Dhundup take 
photographs with? 


(34) a. 

b. Sj9| vfa] '9] U)9| =T9I9) -3^ | 

(35) a. *19] ' 9 ] ' 9 ] «sj ’3) -3] | 

b. ^9] , ag-aj^|55i|II|-3]^i^ i ar^| 

(36) a. 

(37) a. 

b. *J*' 5 ^' 9 |«j;V 9 J 9 r 9 IA - q§q , <^ 9 | [He] took photographs with [his] new camera. 

The suffixless question words 9|'V ‘what' and 9 ]’ 9 ]' ‘which', when joined with the instrumental particle «r 
become 9j’X«T ‘with what' and 9|’9|9r ‘with/ by which', e.g.: 

(36)a. fSk-« 9191 -AJ- 9 |' 9 ]«r[ 5 -aja 1 -g-q|- f 3 ^a| VVhich hand does he eat with?/ 

With which hand does he eat? 


Adjectives used in response to such instrumentally formed questions also take an instrumental particle: 
b.jSc-aj 9 |-£j- 91 «*| 9 j- 9 j«rpi- 9 Wi-g-q|-q^ij| He eats with his right hand 
The usage of the various instrumental particles is shown in Chart 1 of this lesson. 


* Compound nouns such as 9 |ui 9 |'*j' -yak me at' are an exception to the above rule. In such cases, it is 
not the modifier 9|0»|’ ‘yak’ which takes the instrumental, but rather the second half of the compound 5 
‘meat’, i.e., 9]tt|9|-<]«r made ‘with yak meat.’ 

(34)b. 3J9] '359] '9]U)9] ’.fm 'qlrq q) "35^ -q '^] Momos are made with yak meat. 

* Westerners have a tendency to call all the cattle type of animals with long horns and shaggy hair of 
Tibet yaks . It is incorrect to do so. As a distinction is made in English between the male and female cattle 
by the names bull and cow , Tibetan cattle are differentiated in a similar manner. The male cattle are 
called 9]uj9|' ‘yak’, while the female are called 0 ^' ‘dri’. 

In Nepal there is one kind of cheese called ‘yak cheese’. This sounds rather strange to Tibetans, 
because a yak does not give milk. Imagine a cheese in the West being called ‘bull cheese’! 

Another cattle type of animal found in Tibet is ‘dzo’ (male) and *j?3r ‘dzo-mo’ (female). These 
cattle are a cross-breed of gjc, - ‘ox’ and og' ‘dri’. 
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V. The |jV Construction: (MVS + j*’ + 2Ty/ qy]’/ 
[to experience...] 


Affirmative Sentences 


(38) 


Sentences (38) - (47) 

I have been to Asia. 


(39) 

(40) 

(41) ^N-^c-gq-^q-ga,- 

(42) 

(43) q-aq-^'*>-qs;^'^ - p-‘5j‘ii-sj - 33i-g«i - q'S-qf-37^ , Aj-q^i 

2^-^q-q-p]-ai^-g3 1 -3 1 iN'q'^3J-^C-] 

(44) qq-^qv^-Sjtyq-X^] qsr^ST^'agq' 

gqWt^q-^-q^t] ^^qq'i^^srq^q-q^q- 
gq-SJ-q^ ^•q5'Xrc'^C'^'^-^!Ji'$|'il|S 1 C'al-q^ir] 


He has been to Shasingma. 

You have done this work [before). 

Lhamo is from the village, so [she] has never 
seen a city. 

My son is a student, therefore he has never 
worked/ hasn’t had the experience of working. 
When I was at school the food was prepared by 
a cook. That’s why 1 have never cooked [food). 
Snow lions and dragons exist. 1 haven’t seen 
either. But not seeing doesn t mean they don't 
exist. Isn’t that so? 

He didn’t have the experience of doing/ had 
never done this work before, but these days he 
does it everyday. 

When Phuntsok drives [a car] he is not careless, 
he is careful. Since he hasn’t driven much, 
he gets nervous. 

In the beginning I had never taught Tibetan, 
therefore I [found] it difficult. Whatever the 
work is, without experience it’s not easy. 


The particle gR* of the (MVS + + AV) construction is derived from the noun meaning 

* experience ’. This contracted construction carries the same meaning as the longer construction (MVS + 
U)£||-q^S*r2fq- + ifc,-). e.g., 

^SFljq- = qgq-ajd^Sj«r|[q-2ry 


gR’ in conjunction with a verb clause denotes that an action has been/ has not been experienced by the 
subject: 
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(42) 

My son is a student, therefore he has never worked. 

[lit.: hasn’t had the experience of working.] 

In English the evidential nature of the ‘experience expressed by the Tibetan particle is oitcii 
communicated by the present perfect tense or by the adverbs ‘ever’ and ‘never’ instead or the word 
‘experience’ itself. The English present perfect tense is used in the following situations: 

1 . ) when relating an action with no specific time; 

2 . ) when relating an action which starts in the past and continues to the present; 

3. ) when relating a past action, the result of which still has an effect on the present. 

An experience once had, the result of it will always have an effect on tne subject. LXie to this, aentmces 
often fall under category (3), and therefore are usually translated into English with the present perfect tense; 

(41) 5 

Lnamo is from the village, so [she] has never seen a dty. 

In sentence (44), is translated with a (present perfect verb + ‘never'), ‘Juts never seen’. I his 

verb indicates that the experience of ‘has seen’, or in this case, ‘has never seen,’ is an action wnidi started 

in the past, yet continues to the present time and has an immediate effect on Lhamo, i.e., she has a limited 
view of the world. 

As with other Tibetan structures , 4 time 1 according to English grammar may diange according ; o ne 

adverb of time. Understanding tliis, occasionally gri' sentences may be translated with a simple pasi, p_sc 
habitual or past perfect verb: 


(47) (past per tec t) 

In the beginning I had no experience teaching/had never taught Tibetan, therefore I 
[found] it difficult. Whatever the work is, without experience [if one doesn^t have the 
experience], it is not easy. 

a.) First Person 

In first person sentences the verb^S' is optional If dropped only a slight diange uf meaning occurs., and 
the English translation remains the same, means that the speaker poises tne experiuice oi . 

particular activity, in this case has had the experience or going../ q'g^q*, on tne ociier hand, indicates due 
the experience of going has arisen The negative structure is similar, means that the speaker 

does not have the experience of going, whereas, q^’gq* means that the experience of going h^s not 
arisen In colloquial speech, the contracted form is used more frequently: 

(38) q wi| ] 

I have been to Asia. 


or 
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When using the (MVS + §k m + 2iy) construction, the present/ future form of the main verb mustbe used: 

Correct 

” ” 3*lf^1 Incorrect 

I’ve done this work [before]. 

In the contracted form (MVS + gk'), either the present/ future or past time form of the verb is acceptable: 

Correct 

Correct 

I’ve done this work [before]. 

Other examples of the contacted form are: 

qT|jV/ qTargi;-, etc. 

b.) Second/ Third Person 


In second/ third person |jc.' sentences the main verb must be in the present/ future form and it is 
accompanied by ^fl]’/ ^ £ y q ' i ‘V or 2jy. The past form of the main verb is neverused. Although the verb 
is in the present / future form, the action itself carries a past time meaning, someone * has had the experience 
of doing something,' i.e., has had the experience of going/ eating/ seeing, etc. 

According to the speaker’s emphasis, either the verb or 2T*^£rX«^ is used, ayy indicates that 
the speaker has first-hand information concerning the action or experience, and 2^'^'*.^' mdicates that the 
action or experience is a general known fact: 

(40) 

You have done this work [before]. 

(42) 

My son is a student, therefore he hasn t had the experience of working. 

In sentence (40), the attestative ending indicates that the speaker can see from the addressee's work, 
that the addressee has had some previous experience of doing this particular work before In sentence (42), 
even though it is the mother/ father who is talking about <3rq; ‘ my son, it is a general known fact that 
students do not work, therefore, the verb is used. 

2*Y is lhe normal first person verb-ending, however, it is correct to use in second/ third person 
sentences when the speaker wants to indicate a personal association, i.e., the speaker was there and recalls 
the agent having had a particular experience: 

You have done this work [before], 

[We did this work together two years ago.] 

In the sentence above 2jy indicates that the speaker was with the addressee two years ago, so he personally 
recalls that y° u have had the experience of doing this work 
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311(1 are * e normal second/ third person verb-endings; however, if the first person 

wants to relate something about himself from an impersonal perspective, then is used. 

In (MVS + & sentences, 2 ^‘V are used, never Sfoj- and An experience is 

something which is possessed by the subject, not something that is being identified. 

B. Interrogative Sentences 


(48) 
or 

(49) 

(50) 

(51) 

(52) 

(53) 


Eft -gfc-c*! 7 ] 


Sentences (48) - (57) 

Have you (h. pi.) eaten Tsampa? 

” ’5 99 99 

Has he ever drunk Tibetan tea? 

Have I done this work [before]? [you tell me] 
Have you ever played ‘Sho’? 

Have you ever celebrated Tibetan New Year? 
Haven’t they ever danced? [had the experience 


(54) 

(55) 

(56) 

(57) 


S'i' sF'Y'i'^'Ti' 

^ Have you ever cheated other people? 

Have you eyer hed to yourseJf? 


of dancing] 

Hasn't grandmother tried pork? 

Have you ever eaten mutton, chicken, fish, beef, yaV 
and other such meats? 


In second person questions the contracted form gw, colloquially pronounced gp- [r«j-J may be used 
instead of gC’dl Y* 0 *T: 


(48) or §y^'^'S«^'«^yIF‘' -£; * , 1 

Have you ever eaten tsampa? 

For first and third person questions the question particle depends on the verb; takes w and acci 

takes cjsr: 11 4 1 


(49) pc Has he ever drunk Tibetan tea? 

(50) Have I done this work [before]? 


VI. Review of the Dative/ Locative Particles or/-*,’ 


(58) 

(59) ^C-|c]’^-gc-aj-QCY 

7. gc'CST = igc-RSI-.] 


Sentences (58) - (65) 

Tashi goes to India every year. 

The book is on the table. 

Nyima gets up at five o’clock in the morning. 
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(61) The doctor is giving medicine to the patient. 

(bi) Fire is burning over there. 

(t>3) ^ q k a5a^ *qg*q g -ST^’q'qq] It seems as though the students are going 

to go to the Kalachakra Initiation this year. 

(G t) af*J ’*! • ^ 3 j*n «n They helped poor people. 

(65) There are many monks in the monasteries. 

The Tibetan dative case, as explained in Lesson 6, includes a wide range of usage, whereas the English 
ca'ive case only marks an indirect object. Below are examples of the various Tibetan dative./ locative cases. 
The particle is an essential element of these kind of sentences. 

Dative particles used in Case (Accusative Case), indicate * where 

the action tal.es place* : 

( 63 ) 

it seems as though die students are going to go to the Kalachakra Initiation this year. 


‘Sj’syy particles used in Case 4 (Necessitive Case), indicate that the action is 

l ting directed towards something and diat the action has some benefit to the subject or object 

(61) The doctor is giving medicine to the patient. 

Tibetan post positions, classified as prepositions in English, are categorized under Case 
(Locative Case): 

(o5) • There are many monks in the monasteries. 

When the quality or existence of the noun is inseparable from the action of the verb, the particles 

are categorized under the Sub-section of Case 2 (Intrinsic Case): 

(62) Fire is burning over there. 

The literary form of the above sentence is: 

The particles used for telling time are categorized under the Sub-section of Case 7 

(Time Reference Case): 

(oO) ^ xNyima gets up at five o'clock in the morning. 

When talking about times of the day, i.e., morning, afternoon, evening; or the four seasons, a dative 
pamcle is never used: 

*oj g A ,; T] qi In the summer, the weather is nice in Tibet. 

I don' teat food in the morning. /I don Teat breakfast. 

Examples of the varied range of usage of the dative/ locative cases have been shown in this section 
to help reinforce your understanding of the <*r*^3j ’ particle. 
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VII. Conversations 

A. Context: Kalsang tells Norbu about the whereabouts of Yangld and themselves: 


(66) 3'-q-: l^qv^^-Vqjgjq^-ai^ 

(67) ^'q-: 

(6R)Fx,-q; ; j£q-u|-qx-ur^-q-^^| 

S^rq 3 q ': q ^ -q q «j^ -p q -a< -uj^ xrqp] 

(69) ^Vq/: p-q^3,q-p3jyq-=^| 

(70) ^q-q;: -n -g q; q q -oj • ^ p -p 3 , c -p ^5 -p ■ 

\} 1 l 1 

5^TWt • 

qg*q|«aj^| 

^•qg^-rUi^^-aj^i 2jq*^ 

B. Context: Lobsang is describing different activities happening in the kitchen: 


Sentences (66) - (71) 

KeLsang what are you doing here? 

I’m waiting for Yangki. 

Who is Yangki? 

She is a friend of mine. 

Where is she? 

Right now [she] is in the library. 

What is [she] doing? 

1 think she is studying [in the library]. 
Did she ask you to wait? 

That’s right. The two of us are going to a 
restaurant. 

If tliat s so, is it ok if I come with you? 

Of course, please come. 


(72) g>3r: 
^3C: 

(73) 3'Xr: 
'g-qgq-: 

(74) g."sf: 

(75) $3r: 
^3q - : 

(76) S^T: 

(77) 9-Sh 

(78) S’SI-: 
Sf^aq-: 



•aicnaji 

I I 

ojpM] 

•qq'^qq-qqqj-pfgj 
^qq-gq-Sq-Sjq-aj-q^p 
g q - cgq-5| q -oj-p vrq 
|3 OJ -OJ p -qlj^j •£?] ^ q -p -a c^q] 

^■q^-aj^si-^aiqq-^-qqq-^-Q^p 

egaj^q-xj-Oj-^-q^q^-q^qj 

s'.q-qq •-a-g^-q^q-^-q^ 
q^ -g ^ q-^-Sjq q^.wqirq|> 


Sentences (72) - (81) 

Lobsang. 

Yes. 

Is Tsewang around here? 

Tsewang is in the kitchen. 

What is he doing in the kitchen? 

[He] is making food, (h.) 

And what is the cook doing? 

The cook is cutting vegetables and meat. 

What is [he] cutting the vegetables and meat with 7 
[He] is cutting the vegetables and meat with a knife. 
Who is making Tibetan tea and sweet tea? 
Mother is making them. 

What is for lunch? 

Today, lunch is momos. 
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(79) ^'ir: 

lpq 3C: 2fqj •«jlj| - 0 ] oj qy sj -qlj-qqj -u^ -q-^ | 

(80) ^•a;q , q]*X’«J]3jq^)'ai^] 
g"-qgq-: q^J|iM-q^-(q-a]ijj'g-qg^| 

(81) SfSF: ^•x,q^aj-ajcr]-ga]-ijj-q^«i-3j$^^-ar^| 

g-qac;-: C-oj^-q-^ujRj-q^-g-q^-a^| 


What [kind of] meat are they making the 
momos with? 

They are making the momos with yak meat. 
What are you doing? 

I am eating breakfast. 

Which hand do you eat with? 

I eat with my right hand. 


C. Context: Woser is asking Wongmo about the whereabouts and activities of her maid and daughter: 


(82) <5^-1 
^•3r: 

(83) <S*^V: 
^•sf: 

(84) <5^->V: 

(85) <Sy>V: 

^ac3r: 

(86) <$y1v: 

(87) 

sqq'Sf: 


C.^ 'qj tXjerj ■q’qj - q ^ •q^qj 

^•^q-^-^^-ipgq-cgq^q-qi-q^ 

<*J % XJ x, ,^q| 

^OJ-|Z3C -oj-ij] ^ ^ 

q ^ < T q l* r 

qgq-Sl-^cjj |/q<s^ 


Sentences (82) - (87) 

Where is my maid? 

Your maid is in the kitchen. 

What is she doing? 

She is just sitting [there]. 

And where is my daughter? 

Your daughter is in the bedroom. 

What is she doing in the bedroom? 
Sleeping. 

Please look again. Is my daughter awake 
or asleep? 

Still [your daughter] is asleep. 

And is the bedroom door closed? 

The door is not shut. It's open. 


In sentence (83), the colloquial expression [s*3]*'V] is used: 




She is just sitting [there], [just to pass the time] 


In the sentence above this expression is translated as, ‘just , literally meaning, just to pass the time.' 
However, according to the context in which this expression is used, [^X]x/V] also carries meanings such as: 
1 f° r no specific purpose or reason ', 1 not for the purpose of earning money or personal gain', or k just for the 
sake of doing it', etc.: 


Yesterday I just went to his house, [for no specific purpose/ reason] 

He s just doing this work, [just for the sake of doing it, not for personal 
gain or to earn money, he just wants to help others, etc.] 
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VIII. Exercises 

A. Fill in the blanks: 

(1) 1*1^1 Tashi went to India. 

(2) I help them. 

(3) — J^ffo-q^- q¥-q^pq§q-£rX^l Dekyi repaired/ fixed my bicycle. 

(4) (fik- He advised the employees. 

(5) Who taught you Tibetan? 

B. Translate the following sentences into Tibetan: 

(1) I’m studying with Yeshi. 

(2) She is cleaning her house. 

(3) My older brother listens to the morning news everyday. 

(4) Pema is looking at Nyima. 

(5) Who is lying to whom? 

(6) Yeshi lent money to Tsewang. 

(7) Tsering’s telling lies to Yeshi. 

(8) He eats with his right hand. 

(9) I gave a new book to my daughter. 

(10) f m washing my clothes with mother. 


IX- ^ ^ Vocabulary' for Lesson Thirteen 

Nouns 


*\%*/ 

Swj-'Hj'- 

qq* 

pnvq^’ 


last year 

ST^V 

time/ watch (h.) 

uncle (maternal) 

w '£' 

uncle (paternal) 

eastern direction 


independence 

world 


peace 

Bodhgaya 

ciF^-q- 

patience/ tolerance 

pilgrimage 


Gyaltse/ [Gyangtse] 

Mongolia/ Mongolian 

sr^aj-q- 

peasant 

umbrella 

W 

Hger 

insect/ bug 


the night before 

Milarepa (Tibetan saint) 


a single lifetime 

attendant of a lama 


Buddha 

discourse/ religious teachings 

gsi-sj-^q* 

movie/ film 

land lord 

F^'ST 

rent 
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*o* 

1 

dice 


playing cards 

fllf.wTVjor 

i • >9 

Jay 

news/ information 

H. H. the Dalai Lama 's birthday celebration 


‘I -u|g q*rq^ -g -^qpv 

Nobel Peace Prize 


Ve*hs 

few 

reach/ got there 


bother/ annoy 


be patient/ tolerate 

q yv 

to be sick (h.) 


drunk/ intoxicated 

*Q]*T 

get 


scold 

1 

wear (h.) 

crnjsw 

throw 

g«w^- 

show affection/ love 

■V— 

W 

gain/ win/ get 


get older 


kill 


be bom (h.) 

*rqp*»arr8tor 

\J !v ' 1 

bathe (h.) 


cough 

***]• 

break 


smell 

2>VW 
1 % 

play dice 

m*9 q * 

play cards 


smell 


play dice 

^cr,r§wcT3,c;‘ 

gained enlightenment/ became enlightened 


/4rfwA 


at that time 

*r^f*]*r 

except for 

^•a®V 

recently 



r ' ms PS 

^T.-e^qi' 3,7 

for instance/ for example 

for many years (lit. for the period of manv years) 
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I. Past Time Factive Statements 
A. First Person 


1 ) 

a.) 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 


q-ar-Mq^^q-aj-g-q-qj^dj-aj-gc;^-^^- 


(MVS + q - S)8j-) 

situation which began and ended at a } 

Sentences (1) - (8) 


I ate rice and vegetables. 

[I] stayed ten days in Sikkim. 

At that time I did her work. 

Last year we went to India. 

I photographed them./ I took their picture. 
We told you a few times. 

For many years I went to Lhoka 
once a month. 

I ate a lot of sweets when I was little. 


The verbal conjugation indicates that an action began and ended at a particular time in the past: 

(1) W^#lwAjj| (4) 

I ate rice and vegetables. Last year we went to India. 

The verbal conjugation q’WISj' is only used with the first person subject This being the case, £]§) 9 j' automatically 
indicates that the speaker is the agent of the action, thus the first person pronoun q - T is optional: 

(2) [I] stayed ten days in Sikkim. 

In past time sentences the stem of the main verb must be in its past form Some examples are: 

Chart 1 


Present/ Future Form 

1 

Past Form 

3’ 

eat — 

— ate 

qg- 

g° - 

— |jcy went 


stay — 

— stayed 




Colloquial Tibetan 

As explained in Lesson 8, the present/ future and past forms of some verbs are the same, e.g., 
'stay/ will stay/ stayed’. 


2.) Impersonal Perspective on Self - (MVS + 

(9) 

(10) -qi * 

( 11 ) 


Sentences (9) - (12) 

1 broke this cup. [if you insist] 

Two years ago 1 went to India. 

Yesterday I worked with him. 

[but I really don't like to admit it) 

I used to cry when my mother wasn’t kind/ 
didn't show affection to me. [ that was my habit] 


is the normal first person past time conjugation, and the normal second/ third person past time 
conjugation. Occasionally is used in a first person context. In such sentences the perspective is 
impersonal and the object rather than the agent of the action is the focal point. When no person is specified, 
i.e., • went to the market,’ or in sentences where the context is unclear, the addressee may 

ask, ‘Who went?' 

First person sentences formed with can express a simple past or a past habitual action. There 
are four situations in which this conjugation can be used with the first person: 



The speaker wants to emphsize the object of the action rather than the agent, T: 


( 10 ) 


Two years ago 1 went to India. 

Where did you go? 

I went to Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. 


In the first and last sentence, the speaker wants the fact of having gone to India and having visited Delhi, 
Bombay , and Calcutta the focus of attention. Because of this emphasis, the verbal conjugation is 
used. If the fact of the agent, T, having gone is the main point of focus, then the verbal conjugation 
is used, i.e., ‘I went.' 


2.) The speaker insists that the addressee has done something. Even though the addressee has not 
dene the sta ted action, in order to avoid a conflict or argumen t, the addressee agrees by using the 
impersonal perspective conjugation^^'. The emphasis of such sentences is on the action rather 
than on the speaker. The equivalen t meaning in English is, ‘...ok, if you insist, T ve done tha t , ' : 

I went, [if you insist, I did go there] 


2. In Lesson 6 it is explained that a suffixless noun takes the dative suffix Normally this is the case, however, when the name of a 
foreign place is used, e.g., the «r^* particle or is sometimes used instead. 
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3. ) The speaker does not really wan t to admi t wha f C 'I did 

1 worked with him. [but I really don t want to admit that) 

4. ) The speaker wan ts to emphasize the past habl t, i.e., tha t is wha 1 1 used to do: 

I used to cry when my mother wasn 1 1 kind / didn 1 1 show affection to me. [ that was my habit] 

Even though it is correct to use when stating a first person past habitual action, the most commonly 
used conjugation 

I used to [at that time] cry when my mother wasn't kind/ didn't show affection to me. 

A 

In sentence (12) q’X^V 3’*^’ places the emphasis on the habit of crying whereas in the second 

sentence q’qgwy places the emphasis on the time, at that time I used to cry. 

Please note the usage of the particle q # instead of q’ in sentence (12). The literary and colloquial 
particle variations are shown in the chart below: 


Chart 2 


SUFFIX 




VERB 


% 

afe- 

«W 



PARTICLE 

LITERARY COLLOQUIAL. Xy 


read 


came 


8»jV Xy 


q*/ q* 


w 


stayed/ lived 

went 

told 

displayed 

liked 

borrowed/ lent 

slept 

ate 


cried 


q*/ *’ 


q*/ q* 
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B. Second V Third Person 


i.) 

a.) 

(13) 

(14) 

( 15 ) 

(16) 
(17) 


(18) 

( 19 ) 

( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 


Impersonal Perspective on Others - MVS + q - ^' 
Simple Past 

ICW g- *J ^ ^5 | -5<H'q , X8j , 'Zri' 

§'«T Of ** 1 

^ of'io Sr^-g-5j^-aj'^q'Xrgq^-q-x,^| 
'^•g^aiq-gaj-q^^-'Zra^-qaj-q-X^l 


) 


Sentences (13) - (25) 

Last night you went to sleep/ to bed late. 

This morning you got up/ woke up early. 
Yesterday you came from Bhutan with 
Tsewang. 

You helped Yeshi. 

On July 6th, 1935 His Holiness the Dalai Lama 
was bom in Taktser in Eastern Tibet, to a 
peasant family. 

In the year 1947, India gained its independence. 
In 1950, the Chinese first arrived in/ came to Tibet. 
Milarepa gained enlightenment/ became 
enlightened in a single lifetime. 

Two months ago the Tibetans celebrated His Hol- 
iness the Dalai Lama ’s birthday in India and Nepal. 
Last year His Holiness the Dalai Lama gave the 
Kalachakra Initiation in India. 

The Nobel Peace Prize was presented to 
His Holiness the Dalai Lama in 1989. 

You gave new responsibilities to Chungdak. 
They helped you. 


b.) Past Habitual — an action which was done habitually some time in the past 

Sentences (26) - (28) 

(26) ^ , 3J-]?q'^3 1 'p^£il'q^-'^-tl]CjS | ’a)-q]3 | iS)-q^*,-aj- He used to go [before] on pilgrimage to Bodhgaya 

^q«rq^] every winter. 

(27) When I was in India you used to often come to 

aTq-q'X^l my place. 

(28) ^•aj-jSq-ajSsiftl-Sjiai^^-g-qi^-aj-Sfq-qgq-q-X^] Sometimes he used to do business in India. 


3. *'*]*S*V = His Holiness the Dalai Lama s birthday celebration. On this particular occasion Tibetans gather together at 

local mountains, holy places or public areas and offer prayers, put up prayer flags and bum juniper incense for His Holiness’ long 
life and good health. After the rituals are finished, everyone spends the rest of the day socializing. They have picnics, sing, dance 
and enjoy a day of rest. 
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c-) 


The varied usage of 

The following section presents sentences that integrate the varied usage of simple present, simple 
past and past habitual Though it is correct to use this verbal conjugation in sentences dealing with a 
simple present or past habitual time, in Lhasa dialect such usage is only heard occasionally. The most 
common structures used for these tenses are 9]V^V |j'/ qg^'^'V and3|'/ *)V g)'/ 

Sentences (29) - (31) 


(29) 


(30) 


31) 




Usually Wangyal smokes a lot, but today 
[hej didn't smoke. 

Chukyi used to eat meat everyday, but thesedays 
[she] doesn t eat it [meat] except on Saturdays. 
[Lit.: Except for Saturdays she doesn't eat meat.] 
He used to work a lot forty years ago, [but] now 
because he is old he doesn't do much [work]. 
He stays at home and does his religious practice. 


Many Tibetan language textbooks have categorized the verbal conjugations and £J*Vy as strictly 
simple past time endings. This is true for however depending on the adverb of time or the 
context of the conversation can indicate a simple past, a past habitual, or even a simple present action. 

a.) Simple Past 

In second/ third person sentences the verbal conjugation indicates that one is simply stating a 
fact, no evidence concerning the evidential nature of the information is supplied: 

(15) 

Yesterday you came from Bhutan with Tsewang. 

Often the verbal conjugation has been introduced as the most commonly used past time ending, 

however, colloquially one will hear the endings 2fcy a^qy/ and cjc.* used more frequently. When 

relating past time facts, in the context of, i.e., a speech, talking about historical facts, telling a story, etc., 
Vy is the preferred ending. Even in these cases, if the evidential nature of the statement is of importance, 
then IfeV <^|V ^*1’/ or ^ used. 

In sentence (a) below, the speaker is merely relating a past factive statement. ^J^y indicates that the 
speaker is simply stating a fact; no evidence concerning how the information was obtained is supplied: 

(a) (factive) 

Last night you went to sleep/ to bed late, but this morning you got up early. 

Even though it is not incorrect to use tr^ey when relating past time actions, the repeated usage 
sounds monotonous and artificial; it clearly distinguishes the student from a native Tibetan speaker. The 
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endings SJc.'/ q^’/ q^sy/ and are used more frequently because they indicate the evidential nature 
of the statement. Thus to improve one s fluency and to acquire a natural flow of the language the proper 
usage of these endings is essential. 

In sentence (b) the attestative ending indicates that the speaker has first-hand knowledge; he 
saw with his own eyes, 'you’, go to bed late and get up early: 

(b) rzr*) r ^ 3jc. -sr g Y ^ '1 ’Ifc j irgirwi -STr ,- 1 (attestative) 

[I saw you go to bed late and get up early.] 

In sentence (c) the reportative ending q^Y indicates that the speaker has acquired the information 
from some outside source; the speaker was told that, ‘you 1 , went to bed late and got up early: 

(c) p ^ ^ (reportative) 

[I was told by your mother.] 


In Lhasa colloquial Lhe verb-ending q<^3y is used more frequently than q^s y . 

The verb-endings and q«^oy express the precise nature of the acquisition of the statement, whereas 

lacks this and only indicates that the past time statement is a fact. Remember, even if one has first- 
hand knowledge of a completed action, one is not obligated to use the attestative ending Xfc\ 

b.) Past Habitual 


As previously mentioned, is not strictly a simple past time verb marker, adverbs of time or the 

context of the conversation are used to specify the time of the sentence: 

(26) fsj Sifi (past habitual) 

He used to go [before) on pilgrimage to Bodhgaya every winter. 

In sentence (20), the adverb of time, ’before', indicates a past habitual action, and is translated into 
English as, used to' . The use of places the emphasis on the habit, ‘used to 

go on pilgrimage , rather than on the past time element, ‘before'. 

. Let’s look at the two sentences below: 

a. ) 

[Before] he used to cause problems if he got drunk. 

b. ) 

[Before] he used to [at that time] cause problems if he got drunk. 

In sentence (a) tire speaker is emphasizing the habit of having caused problems^^’ig'^-^^^'X^*/ whereas 
m (b) the time is the point of emphasis, 'he used to cause problems' 

Please remember that is used when one wants to express that a personal association exists 
between the speaker and the second or third person. This perspective marking is explained in Lesson 10. 
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c.) Simple Present 

In sentences that denote a simple present time, it is the temporal adverb which is the time 

indicator. In the sentence below, the verbal conjugation is used to denote both a simple present and 
a simple past time: 

(137) 

Every morning Yeshi goes to circumambulate [the stupa). (simple present) 

For instance, this morning he went to circumambulate (simple past) 

[the stupa] at five o’clock. But he doesn' t go in the evenings. (simple present) 

In sentence (137), it is the adverbs of time that determine the ‘time’ factor, i.e.,^l]^’tj'^-cjx,' ‘every morning’, 
V'XCY^TJIM-Cj- ‘this morning’, and ‘in the evening’. 

Though it is correct to use when expressing a simple present time, this form is only used 
occasionally, the most commonly used conjugations are ^'^* or^'ST^'^'i,^’: 

At ten in the morning he takes [his) medicine (h.). He doesn ’ t talk much. 


II. Past Time Factive Questions 
A. Second Person 

1) Personal Perspective - (Question word + MVS + q- 8 )*-) 


(32) 

(33) 

(34) 

(35) -® -g=; ^ -q 5 ^ ^ ] 

(36) a. 

(37) a. 

(38) a. 

b &^'9jq'^q^*sq'%qj'qjuivq , 8)9j] 

(39) a. 


Sentences (32) - (39) 

What did you eat? 

Where did you go? 

How many days did you stay in Mussoorie? 
What kind of watch did you buy? 

When did you learn/ study Tibetan? 

I learned/ studied Tibetan two months ago. 
Who did you give my umbrella to? 

I gave your umbrella to Chukyi. 

What did you borrow from Tsering? 

I borrowed a camera from Tsering. 

Who did you take a picture of? 

[I] took a picture of the students. 
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2.) Personal Perspective - (MVS + ci'Sjaj’W) 


(40) a. 
b. 

(41) a. 

b. ^ft-0|qj?rq^q| 

(42) a. 

b. sr^| *^5*rsr^| ^-srSi^i 


(43) a. 

b. ZVW}] 

(44) a. 

b. qwq|*r^3j| 


Sentences (40) - (44) 

Did you do the work?/ Did you work? 
Today I didn't do the work/ didn t work. 
Did you watch this movie? 

I watched [it]. [It] was really good! 

Didn't you listen to father's advice? 

No, it's not like that. I listened [to it]. 

Did you kill a tiger? 

[I] didn’t kill [one]. 

Did you throw him into the water? 

[I] threw [him in]. 


3.) Contracted Form - (MVS + W/ *T) 
for Second Person Questions 

The normal second person question form (Quest, wd. + MVS + q*Sj^*) and (MVS + *j’Sl3j*W) 
can be contracted to (MVS + W) or [MVS + Q'] with no change of meaning. 


(45) a. 

b. q*r&rq<^| 

(46) a. 
b. 

(47) a. 
b. 

(48) a. 

b. *r§3j! 

(49) a. E3q*^q-qi^q-3sl*q^-q| 

b. qT«r*r8la|| 


Sentences (45) - (49) 

Did you hit him? 

1 didn't hit [him]. He hit [me]. 

Did you show him the way? 

[I] showed [him]. 

Where did you go? 

I went to Tsewang’s factory. 

Didn't you go to the market yesterday? 

[I] didn’t go. I stayed home with [my] mother. 
Did [you] clean the kitchen? 

[I] cleaned [it]. 

, c what\ Qj'W 1 where’, *] co^' fc how many’, 


In this lesson, questions formed with question words, i.e 
etc. and questions formed with the particle W are introduced separately. Generally the question particle 
W is not used with question words, however occasionlly, one may hear it used colloquially: 

(32) «£yq’5)3j*q*l] 

What did you eat? 


4. 


§*r*r"p* This commonly used term for movie/ film is derived from the English word biscope. The Tibetan word for movie or 
motion picture is (i.e by the use of electricity, a body or an image is seen). 
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In previous lessons the full or long question forms have been introduced: 

(40) Did you do the work?/ Dj d you work? 

Both questions (32) and (40) are examples of the long question form. In colloquial speech however, the 
contracted forms W and cr are heard more often. These forms do not change the meaning of the question 
in any way. The contracted forms of the preceding questions are shown below: 

Remember that these contracted forms are not used in literary texts. 

* The answer to the question below entails both a negative and a positive response: 

(42) a. b - *T^1 34^1 

Didn’t you listen to father’s advice? No, it’s not like that. I listened [to itj. 

In English the response to such a question would be positively phrased, ’Yes, I listened to it.’ Though it is 
correct to use a positive response in Tibetan as well, «N]«I'5)^| in this particular case, the use of 

*•^1 indicates that the negative question which has been asked is not correct. Thus the above answer 
could literally be rendered as, ‘No, no. That’s not right. I did listen to it.’ 

B. First/ Third Person 

(Ques. wd. + MVS + *1^) / (MVS + «rXy«l«r) 

(50) a. 

(51) a. 

(52) a. 
b. *rX^| 

(53) a. 
b - 

(54) a. 

b. sr^j ni34-5iSic;-^aj-ajqj-*j5^-cj-5,^| 

(55) a. 
b. ^1 

# 251 


Sentences (50) - (56) 

What time (h.) did Yeshi get up (h.) 
this morning? 

She got up at six o'clock. 

And then what did she do? 

Then she had a bath/ bathed (h.). 

And then did [she] go to school? 

No, she had breakfast. After eating breakfast 
she then went to school. At school she studied 
English for two hours, and then came home. 
What time did I get up? 

You got up at seven o'clock. 

Did I wash my face? 

No, [you] had breakfast right away. 

Is that right? 

Yes, Yes. 


Colloquial Tibetan 

(56) a. And then what did [I] do? 

b. And then [you] went out. 

The use of in first and third person questions indicates that the speaker is requesting a general 

f active answer and is specifically interested in the action that took place, not the evidential manner in which 
the addressee has acquired the information. 

What time did Yeshi get up this morning? 
b. 

She got up at six o'clock. 

In the question above the emphasis is on the general knowledge of the time Yeshi got up. The speaker is 
only concerned with the general fact, not with the addressee’s attestative or acquired knowledge. 

Please note that there is no contracted form for first and third person questions. 


HI. Past Time Attestative Questions (MVS +*j^*T) and Statements (MVS + ^ 


(57) a. 


First / Third Person 

Sentences (57) - (68) 

Did he phone me yesterday? 

[Did you answer the phone?] 

b. Yes, he phoned you yesterday. 

(58) a. I don't remember very well. When did I do this 

[work]? [Were you there?] 

b. 1 remember well. You didn't do this. 

(59) a. Did I go to the market this morning? 

b. No, you didn't. You went to the market yesterday 

morning. 

(60) a. Did Tashi explain [about] this to her? 

b. a^*r3Jc;*| Yes, Tashi explained it to her. 

(61) a. ^ How many hours did he sleep? After that what 

did he do? 

b. pc; *aj3T^ He slept for four hours and then woke up. 

(62) a. Did I scold him? Tell the truth! 

b. It's not true. You didn t scold him. 

(63) a. Did I speak to her in Tibetan? 

b. You spoke to her in Tibetan. 
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(64) a. -5J ^ g q -XTc -c 34 1 

b. jqq-^q-^q-g-«qp^- 5r 3Ji;i qsj-^ c - 

f'-qgq'si-STq-j 

(65) a. ^•^«-§3J-oi'qg ; =;iSj^3j-s^aj^xi-34gi:- 

sTc-q34] 


b. s ^ 3, •q-'jjfyN'g*! -aj ’Q q-q m y 3 : c -q ?4 5 -® 3 , ■ 

(67) [tT3jq'^J|«J -|j*. -raq -2; -q g ^ -a ^ sq-sjq-^ 

q^q-STq-q341 

(68) <W&-q«4-^q-q-3«4'S4q-j 


Did he cough last night? 

He didn’t smoke [cigarettes] last night. 

That’s why he didn’t cough. 

When the two of us went to the market did I 
see Rinchen? 

A little while ago when the two of us went to the 
market you saw Rinchen. 

When the teacher explained [the lesson] in 
class the students understood. 

The night before last he got drunk at the party. 
Did [he] drink a lot of beer? 

The big insect ate the little one. 


The past time attestative verb-ending 3^’ is used when the speaker is giving an eye-witness account of a 

particular event. This ending is precise in nature, it signals that the stated information has been acquired 
from first-hand experience: 


(62) a. 

Did I scold him? Tell the truth! 

It’s not true. You didn’t scold him. 


In question (62), the attestative is used because the speaker assumes that the addressee was present at 
the time of the event, and therefore, is able to give an eye-witness account. 

The literaryinterrogative ending particle ^34' is colloquially pronounced [c*r]. 

The use of 3jq- is further explained in Lesson 18, Volume II. 


IV. Past Time Reportative Statements (MVS + 

A. First Person 

Impersonal Perspective on Self [second-hand knowledge/ reportative] 

Context: Uncle Sonam has just told Dorjee about a number of events that happened during his 
childhood. Dorjee is now retelling these incidents about himself to a friend: 

Sentences (69) - (76) 

(69) q^ When I was little [I] went to India. 

[as I was told by Unde Sonam] 

(70) , hved jn DaijeeliBg/ m India< for one year 
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(71) 

(72) Of^o 

(73) 

orq^qis^-q^q] 

(75) 

(76) c; -pt •$] waf-sj ?, *J *^*jq ’q^ay^*] 


I went to [a private, English medium] school 
in Darjeeling for six months. 

In 1960 a lot of children in Darjeeling got sick, 
but I didn't get sick at all. 

In those days I used to annoy my uncle a lot. 
Because of that [he] sent me to Uncle Yeshi's house 
in Bodhagaya. 

I stayed a year in Bodhagaya with Uncle Yeshi./ 
I lived with Uncle Yeshi for a year in Bodhgaya. 

I went to school with his children. 


The (MVS past form + q^qy/ 3<^qy) construction is used to express a past time incident that one has found 
out from an outside source. Unlike the personal perspective (MVS + 2^0 construction which signals the 
speaker's own recollection of the action, this construction explicitly implies that the speaker has obtained 
the information from an external source. Students should remember that in past time sentences, the verb- 
endings as 51 ]’ (literary form) and 3<^qy (typical Lhasa colloquial form), are categorized as reportative verb 
endings In questions and negative constructions, only the verb-ending a«y is applicable, never *3<^qy. 

When relating an incident about one's own childhood, one must often rely on information that has 
been obtained from an external source rather than on one's own memory. The impersonal perspective 
construction (MVS + <*«y/ «J«qy) is used to relate such incidents. 

In sentence (70), Dorjee is giving an account of his childhood based on information obtained from 
Uncle Sonam, the informant. In this particular case, Uncle Sonam is the external source of evidence: 


(70) 

I lived in Darjeeling, in India, for one year. vs. I lived in Darjeeling, in India, for one year. 

[I found out from Uncle Sonam] [I remember/ it was my personal experience] 


The first person subject c* T with the verb-ending alerts the listener to the fact that the speaker is 
reporting the incident based on information obtained from an external source, not from one s own personal 
recollection. Here the speaker Dorjee is retelling an incident that occurred during his childhood based on 
information acquired from Uncle Sonam. In this sentence the verb-ending a^qy/ *3<^qy implies, 7 found 
out from Uncle Sonam.' The (MVS + «rS|3y) construction used in the second sentence implies that the agent 
of the action, c:* T, is relating the incident based on his own recollection. Remember that indicates 
that the agent clearly recollects the stated action. This ending is never used when the speaker is relating 
information that has been externally acquired. 

Please note that the use of the impersonal verb-endings a^q’/ 3^]* implies I found out from an 
outside source.' These verb-endings do not exclusively mean the information was acquired from a person. 


5. Literally ‘English school', however, this term among Tibetans means 'a private English medium school’. This is 

further explained in the analysis section. 
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Information that is found in books, newspapers, television and other media is also considered externally 
acquired evidence. 

The past time (MV'S + 3^ ’) construction, which is introduced in Lesson 15, is often translated into the 
English present perfect tense, while both the (MVS + and (MVS + cj-5|3jV constructions in 

this lesson are translated into the simple past tense Even though the English translation of the latter two 
constructions is the same, there is a distinct difference of emphasis. The verb-endings q^qy indicate 
that the speaker is reporting the information, while q’Ulay/ xp indicate that the information is based on 
the speaker's own recollection of the experience 


* In sentence (71), the term ^tq'SF’qy, ‘[a private] English Medium School’ is used. 

Before 1959, the sons and daughters of wealthy noble families were sent on the back of yaks to India 
for their studies. In those days, India was under British rule. In the late 1800’s English medium schools 
such as, St. Joseph’s and Mt. Herman were established in the hill station of Darjeeling and Dr. Graham’s 
Homes and St. Joseph’s Convent in Kalimpong. Many of these popular schools were founded by Christians. 
Due to this, the term ^3^#Tqy literally, ‘English School’, carries the connotation of a ‘Christian School’ 
with a British based curriculum. 

After 1959, even though many Tibetan schools were opened in India and Nepal, the children of well- 
to-do families and those children with foreign sponsors continued going to these ^ay^cp^jq’qy ‘Christian 
schools’, because of the high English standard and British curriculum. Many of these schools now offer 
Tibetan language classes due to the large Tibetan student body. 

B. Second '/ Third Person 


!•) 

(77) 

(78) 

(79) 

(80) 
(81) 


Impersonal Perspective on Others [second-hand knowledge/ reporta tive] 
Nominative 






Sentences (77) - (81) 

He has studied Tibetan language, [so. I've heard] 

He has gone to Tibet before. [I saw his slide show.] 
This morning Tsering got up at five o'clock. 

[He woke me up.] 

Yesterday morning you didn't sleep late. 

[Your roommate told me.] 

Last Saturday you traveled a long distance/ far. 
[Your son telephoned me.] 
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2.) Instrumental 

^VX^SJ'^ajq-q^iJj 

(85) 

q i^5 q l 

( 86 ) 


Sentences (82) - (86) 

Pasang has given a new camera to Tsamchu. 

[This is the rumor I heard.] 

Dolma has shown my photo to him. 

[The matchmaker told me.] 

A few days ago Dorjee helped many poor people. 
[It was written in the newspaper.] 

At that time you had not told him about me. 

[I understood this from his conversation.] 

Last night Sonam fought/ argued with you, but you 
were patient. [One of your neighbors told me.] 


The reporta faVe(MVS past form + Q^yJ]'/ Qsyiy) structure is also used in second / third person past time sentences. 
Here again these verb-endings indicate that the information concerning the agent or the situation has been 
acquired from some second-hand source, i.e., another person, a book, a newspaper, the radio, etc. 

As stated in the previous section, is the literary form, while is the typical Lhasa colloquial 


form. 


(77) 

He has studied Tibetan language. 

[so I've heard] 


(78) 

He has gone to Tibet before. 

[I saw his slide show.] 


In negative constructions and questions , only the verb-ending is applicable, never q<^Gj’: 


(80) 

Yesterday morning you didn't sleep late. 
[Your roommate told me.] 


(91) 

Where did you get this hat from? 
[Did anyone tell you?] 


As already stated, the construction (MVS + 3(syip implies that the speaker had no previous 

knowledge of the matter, but has found out from an outside source. The speaker is not required to state 
how the information was obtained, this may or may not be made clear from the ongoing conversation. 
The First Person (MVS + a^J]’ 

construction, depending on the context, can be translated into a variety of English past tense structures, i.e., 
simple past, present perfect, or on occasion the past perfect tense: 

(79) *°rq * •o|q*rq*Bjq| (simple past) 

This morning Tsering got up at five o'clock. [He woke me up.] 

(82) (present perfect) 

Pasang has given a camera to Tsamchu. [This is the rumor I heard.] 


/ 3^q]') construction, the Second/ Third Person (MVS + <W]V Q^’) 
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(85) (past perfect) 

At that time you had not told him about me. [I understood this from his conversation.] 

Remember that the <^]V 3flqy structure is never used when relating an eye-witness account of an 
event that has already occurred. For such statements the verb-ending Sk' is used. This past time verb- 
ending is explained in detail in Lesson 18, Volume II. 

V. Past Time Reportative Questions (MVS + <^tr|'q]«r) 

A. Second Person 

Impersonal Perspective [second-hand knowledge/ reportative] 

The impersonal perspective in second person questions is used when the speaker expects the 
addressee's answer to be based on evidence gathered from an external source. 

Sentences (87) - (91) 

Did you ever get to/ go to India when you 
were young? [What have your relatives told you?] 
Were you sick when you lived in Tibet? 

Did you ask your mother? 

Were you drunk at the party yesterday? 

Did someone tell you? 

Yesterday what clothes were you wearing 
on T.V? Did [you] see? 

Where did you get this hat from? 

[Did anyone tell you?] 

The (MVS + *S , »]'q]«r) question structure is used when it is expected that the addressee will not be able to 
give a personal recollection of the experience but will have to rely on externally acquired information: 

Did you ever get to/ go to India when you were young? [What have your relatives told you?] 

In question (87), the speaker is interested in knowing if the addressee has found out any information from 
someone, i.e., his parents or relatives concerning his childhood. The ending qqqyqjej- is used when the 
speaker presupposes that the addressee’s reply will be based on external evidence. 

(69) / q^qj 

When I was little I went to India. [Uncle Sonam told me] 

in sentence (69), the affirmative response confirms the questioner’s presupposition that the 

information is based on external evidence. Thus affirmative responses to questions carry the underlying 

meaning, ‘I was told.../ informed.../ or found out...’ ^ 

6. gw^ny = [asinyi’l 


(87) 


( 88 ) 


(89) 


(90) 


(91) 


wsraiq^-ai- 

qq|q-q,5-gsg-q| 

<T|'Vs!Sr«y-q^J| 
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In questions the verb-ending is never used. One never says: (MVS + The correct 

and incorrect usage of this structure is shown below: 

(89) Correct 

^ ^ -qfl 0 ] ' 0 | ej ’ Incorrect 

Were you drunk at the party yesterday? 

B. First' Third Person 

Impersonal Perspective [second-hand knowledge/ reportative] 
a.) Nominative 

Sentences (92) - (95) 

(92) Has she studied? [Did you see her certificate?] 

(93) Hasn' t he gone to India? [Have you heard?] 

(94) Have I learned English well? How is my English? 

Please tell me. 

(95) Have I gone to Gyangtse? Did you ask anyone? 

arqnj<V«^-q|3ji;n| 


b.) Instrumental 




(97) fee -7] *] •£'*. | 

(98) 

(99) 


Sentences (96) - (100) 

Has he worked?/ Has the work been done by 
him? [Did you ask anyone?] 

Has she given the money to Tsering? 

Have I lied? Please tell me the truth. [Have you 
found out the truth?] 

Have I told him that? Did he tell you? 

Have I helped my parents? Did they tell you? 


As with first/ third person statements formed with (MVS + <^]’), the question construction (MVS + 

*}*y) is used when the speaker assumes the addressee has obtained the information from an outside source: 


(93) 

(98) 




Hasn 't he gone to India? [Have you heard?] 
Have I lied? Please tell me the truth. 

[Have you found out the truth?] 


7 - Information about Gyangtse is given in the Information for General Knowledge section. 
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Sentence (93) could literally be translated as ’Did you find out from someone if he v/ent to India or not?" 
and sentence (98), k Did someone tell you that I lied or not? 


VI. The Past l ime Main Verb + verb-endings) 

| have/ has got]/ [had/ got] 


A. First Person 


r 






(101) a. 

(102) a. 

(103) a. 
b. 

B. Second / Third Person - gR-lfey tjjq-q^qr/ q^qr 





Sentences (101) - (103) 

Have you got my umbrella? 

Yes, I've got your umbrella. Here it is. 

Have you got my friend 's hat? 

No, I haven 1. 1 haven't got your friend's hat. 
Have you got their keys? 

We haven't got their keys? 


Sentences (104) - (106) 

Has Sherab got Chime's bicycle? 

Yes, [he] has. Sherab has got [it]. 

How many children did the two of them have? 
The two of them had two children. 

That's what I've heard. 

Have you got my glasses? 

No, [I] don 't. Your daughter has got your glasses. 
I saw that. /[I saw her with them.] 

The past time verb performs several functions. In this section it is presented as a main verb that is 
often translated with the English present perfect verbs have/ has got (gotten) or the simple past tense 
verbs had/ got. In the first person sentences of this section 5 c. - j s use d in two ways: 

1) gK implies that the subject did not actively go out and get the object, rather it was acquired 
from an outside source. 

2) The subject may have actively acquired the object, however, the speaker uses g q - in questions 
when he/ she is interested in whether the addressee is in possession of the object or not 


(104) a. 

(105) a. 

b. '•wq c iq 

(106) a. 

b. owswcjc-j 

q3pvgq-Xjc| qsrs&cgg’i 


Let's compare the two sentences below: 

(a) 

(b) 


I' ve got your umbrella. 
I took your umbrella. 
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Sentence (a) can be interpreted in one of two ways: 

1) the umbrella was given to ^ T by someone, T did not actively go out and get it. In this 
case the subject *;■ T is passive. 

2 ) at some point ^ T went and actively got the umbrella, so c/ I is now in possession of it. In 
this case 5 ^ is used to place the emphasis on c.' Ts’ possession of the umbrella. 

Whether the first person subject is the recipient or the agent, the function of the verb qc/ is to place an 
emphasis on the subject s possession of the object. In first person sentences the verb indicates a personal 
perspective, therefore the pronoun T is optional, e.g., 1 [I] have got your umbrella. ’ 

The subject of these sentences is always dative. The dative particles (or/*/) can indicate either: 

an action or an object is being/ has been directed towards the first person subject, i.e., the subject is 
the recipient of the object; 


or it can indicate a relationship of possession between the first person subject and the object. 

In sentence (b) the subject T is the sole agent of the action took, i.e., *;• T was not given the 
umbrella, but k’ * 1 actively went and took it. In first person sentences when the emphasis is on the action 
that was performed by the speaker, the normal first person verb-ending is used, never 

In first person sentences it is correct to use the main verb ^ with the verb-endings and 

*yi’/ however, a change of perspective occurs. Please note that is never used. In second/ 

third person sentences, the evidential category is determined by the main verb qq* with the verb-endings 

and ^q|V qqq|\ S 


Your daughter has got your glasses. 

(b) 

Your daughter has got your glasses. 

(c) 

Your daughter has got your glasses. 


[attestative] 


[factive] 


[reporta tive] 


In sentence (a) the use of indicates that the speaker witnessed the event, in this case, actually saw 

your da lighter taking your glasses. In sentence (b) * indicates that the sentence is a factive statement. 

And in sentence (c) indicates that the speaker acquired the information from an outside source 

and is now reporting it. As previously explained, only the reportative ending is used in questions and 

negative answers, never 
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VII. The Past Time Verb-endings ^qy 3iqy srSjajy «r^y q^qy q^ijv 
A. Active Verbs 


1.) First Person Recipient 

a. ) Personal Perspective - (MVS + ) 

(107) a. Y 

(108) a. 

(109) a. 

b. aj£j|*j-sj-^c;-| 

b. ) Impersonal Perspective - (MVS + 3Tq/ ti'^7 


(110) a.|^-*,q-oj-^iM-£jx,-a5«l-q]uj* > -3rq-| 

(111) a.^^^^-Vqgq^ajq-cr^j 

(112) a.^ , ^q , i^l]ej-q , »!-«l-ajn]«j^ej-^-*.q-aj-p-q^- 

b. wsi-a|q]«|^?4-q^-(q-q^’qtj£;-^^q- 

QOfl SlSi'ajqq’q^q’aj'Sl^i 


Sentences (107) - (109) 

What did she give you? 

She gave me some new clothes. 

Who helped you? 

You helped me. 

Did they show you my pictures? 

No, [they] didn't. They didn't show us your 
pictures. [They] showed us some other ones. 

Sentences (110) - (112) 

Who lent you a camera? 

He lent me his camera. 

What did the teacher teach? 

He [the teacher] taught [us] Tibetan. 

Did your mother phone you this morning? 

[was there a message on your answering machine?] 
Yes, [she] did. My mom called me, 
but I wasn’t at home. 


2 ) 


Second/ Third Person Recipient - (MVS + 


(114) a. 
b. 

(115) a. 


Sentences (113) - (116) 

Yesterday did you help Yeshi? 

Yes, [I] did. 1 helped Yeshi for an hour. 
What did I lend him? 

You lent him some money. 

Did Sonam pay the rent? 


b.«W]«nwil ^^«W^W[qq^qprpq-aj-g^«i| Yes, [he] did. Sonam gave the rent to the landlord. 


b. *1^1 


Did she show Tsering the way to my house? 
No, [she] didn't. She didn’t show Tsering 
the way. 
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In this section is introduced as a verb-ending along with ifc’/ and The first person 

(indirect object), is the recipient of the action and carries a dative particle, while the second/ third person 
agent is instrumen tally formed: 


(107) b. 

She gave me some new clothes. [Lit.: by her to me new clothes were given] 


In sentence (107) b., the instrumental agent, by her, performed the action, while to me, is the 

recipient of the object, i.e., new clothes. 

In the dative sentences of this section the indirect object, e.g., is the the place of action. 

When SjR’ is the verb-ending of a dative sentence, the emphasis is on either the object that was given to the 
indirect object, as in sentence (107) b. or on the action that was directed towards the indirect object, as in the 
sentence below: 


You told me. 

[Lit.: by you to me the telling was done] 

The instrumental agent, by you, performed the action, while ^ to me, is the recipient of the 

action, i.e., being told. 

In dative sentences the emphasis is on to whom the object was given, or to whom the action was 
directed. In these kinds of sentences both the agent and the recipient take an active role, one instigates the 
action, while the other responds to it simultaneously. 

In sentence (108) b., the verb-ending indicates a personal perspective. The pronoun W T is 
optional; even in its absence the addressee automatically knows that the occurrence happened to the speaker. 

(108) b. or 

You helped me. 

The use of the verb-ending Xfc* changes the emphasis from personal to impersonal: 

You helped me. 

In this sentence the emphasis of 'helped is not on the indirect object CA* T\ shifts the 

emphasis from the personal aspect of T to the objector the action of the sentence, in this case ' helped 1 . 
In sentences where the second and third person are the recipient of the action, the verb-endings 

and are used according to the evidential nature of the sentence. The verb- 

ending q’Slay is used when the speaker is relating that an action was performed by him/ her for another: 

(113) b. 

Yes, [I] did. /helped Yeshi for an hour. 

In sentence (113) b., the agent of the action is * I (by me), therefore the first person verb-ending is 
used. The recipient of the action is the third person 1 Yeshi’. In these sentences the recipient always 
takes a dative particle, i.e., 5r^*j'aj\ 
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As explained previously, ifc' is used when the speaker actually witnessed the event and is now 

relating it to another. is used when the speaker is relating a general known fact. And <W5]7 are 

used when the speaker is relating something they have found out from, i.e., someone else, a newspaper, 
radio, book, etc. 

B. Unintentional Verbs 

1.) Recipient of the Action [with a Genitive Particle] 
a.) First Person 

Personal Perspective - (MVS + ^)/ Impersonal Perspective - (MVS + Sfq*) 

Sentences (117) - (120) 

(117) a. Did you see Mt. Everest yesterday morning? 

Yes, [1 did]. Because the weather was nice 
^ j sa W Mt. Everest. 

(118) a. ^ This morning did you hear any news about India? 

b. Wl^’l W VOA Yes, I heard some news about India on 

^vq^q^qj-qq-i Voice of America. 


(119)a.^’*raiqiftJ| 


Yes, [1 did]. Because the weather was nice 
I saw Mt. Everest. 

This morning did you hear any news about India? 
Yes, I heard some news about India on 
Voice of America. 

Nyima, Namgyal went to America 
[1 w r ant you to know this). 

Is that right? I didn't know that he went 
to America. 

Khampa means a person who lives in Kham. 
[Now] do [you] understand? 

Yes, [we] do. We understand the meaning of 
this word clearly. 


Second/ Third Person - (MVS + fcy «r^y/ q^qjV q^qy) 


(121) a.^N’qyV^q^T] 

(122) a. 

b. 

(123) a.W’«-q|q|^^^^-5aj-q|3jc;^q|-q|^| 

(124) a. 


Sentences (121) - (124) 

What did Dorjee hear? 

Dorjee heard the sound of an airplane. 
A little while ago what did I see? 

You saw a white dog. 

Did your mother miss you? 

Yes, [she] did. She missed me a lot. 
Who smelled the food? 

Tsomo smelled the food. 
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In this section the verb-endings and <*^\'/ are presented with unintentional verbs. 

Even though the subject is the agent, i.e., it was seen by me, the action occurred accidentally. 

Because of the incidental nature of these verbs, they are classified as unintentional. 

Let's compare the unintentional verbs siSt’ see and V hear with the intentional verbs see/ look 

and listen. 

(117) b. 

Yes, [I] did. Because the weather was nice I saw Mt. Everest. [Lit.: by me Mt. Everest was seen) 


In sentence (117) b., the unintentional verb 9&R' implies that the agent car *1' just happened to see something 
because of a particular situation. In this case, clear weather caused Mt. Everest to be visible, thus the agent 
happened to see Mt. Everest, does not necessarily imply that T 

purposely went to look at Mt. Everest The intentional action of Took/see is Q^', i.e., 
q^qi^aj-q-8|aji 'I went to see Mt. Everest.' (The double verb construction, i.e., is introduced 

in Lesson 15.) 

In first person QR' sentences the pronoun WT is optional. Therefore it is also correct to say: 


In sentence (118), the unintentional verb 3y implies that the radio was on and the agent MT T just happened 
to be in the room or walking by when the news was being broadcast and heard it, 

(118) b. MT VOA 

Yes, I heard some news about India on Voice of America. 


3y does not imply that the agent turned the radio on specifically to listen to the VOA news. The intentional 
action of listening is S)<y, i.e., fc [I] listened to the news.' 

When the agent purposely goes to see/ to look atsomething the intentional verb is used. In the 

same way, when the agent purposely listens tosomething the intentional verb is used. The unintentional 

verbs ayqV and 3y on the other hand, indicate that the act of seeing or hearing happened accidentally. 

First person sentences formed with the verb complement carry a personal perspective, 
indicates that the action is being directed towards the subject: 

(119) b. 

Is that right? I didn t know that he went to America. 

The use of with 5|*r automatically indicates that it is T who has come to know. If Xfe' is used 
instead, the emphasis shifts from the personal perspective of I didn t know, to the impersonal 

perspective ‘I didn t know he went’: 

Is that right? I didn t know that he went to America. 
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in second and third person sentences, as previously explained, the verb-endings Xjh', or «^qr/ qsqr 

are used according to the speaker’s evidential preference. 

2.) Recipient of the Action [with a Dative Particle] 
a.) First Person 

Personal Perspective - (MVS + ^)/ Impersonal Perspective - (MVS + STh') 


(125) a. 

(126) a. 


(127) a. 


Sentences (125) - (127) 

Where did you meet/ see my father? 

I met/ saw your father on the street this morning. 
Did you go to the bank? 

Yes, [I] went. But 1 didn ’t get any money. 

Have you received any letters from your 
mom and dad? 

That s right. Just yesterday I received a letter 
from [them]. 


b.) Second/ Third Person - (MVS + 3T<V/ q^q|’/q^ij|) 

Sentences ( 128 ) - ( 130 ) 

(128) a. 

^ vn - 3^ i 

(129) a. ^ -q q • q C •g'-^ '• jfo •«! q -gq -Sic ■] 


Yesterday who did he meet/ see at my house? 
He met/ saw Tsewang’s uncle. 

At that time we were sitting there playing cards. 
On Saturday when you were playing dice who won? 


b. Your father won. He’s really good. 

(130) a. qkfs ^ Sonam reeved any news from Tibet recently? 

b. «W]«TO^ jGwj*« Ye s, [he] has. He has received some current news. 

In this section the verb-endings |*7 *5^7 <r^7 and q«S«J|7 ^ are used in sentences pertaining to 
unintentional actions that affect the subject. In the previous sections the dative particle is used to indicate 
that an action is being directed towards the indirect object. In this section however, the dative particle 
indicates that the movement of the action is being directed towards the subject. The verbs introduced here 
deal with actions that were not premeditated, but occurred either accidentally or by chance: 

I met/ saw your father on the street this morning. 

In sentence (125), ‘met’, indicates that the agent w ‘I’ did not make any specific plans to go and 

see your father, the meeting was purely accidental, i.e., at«lU|q]-<srq^«r ‘while walking down the street’, 

‘just happened tomeet/ see your father’, Literally the event of meeting 

came to c*. - ‘I’. Q ® 
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with the first person presents a personal perspective, the emphasis is on the recipient of the 
action, c V . XJt: on the other hand, presents an impersonal perspective, the emphasis is on the action, 
in this case, meet: 

1 met/ saw your father on the street this morning. 

The first person past time ending is never used with unintentional verbs. An unintentional 
action can carry an active connotation when used in a double verb construction. In these kinds of sentences 
the verb-ending can be used: 

This morning I went to meet/ see your father. 

In second and third person sentences the verb-endings or V are used according 

to the speaker's evidential preference. 


VIII. Conversations 

A. Context: Yeshi is going to be Nyima 's house guest. Nyima wants to be a good hostess, so she is asking 

Yeshi's nephew, Dawa, about her habits and daily routine: 


(131) fysT: 


(132) ^'5J- 

V*' 

(133) ^'30' 


[^ '^] ISJ -CO ilj -CJ -q s, c; ’«4 | 

1'^': 

qiV<J]3jCq 

(135) ^'ST: 

wSySfcrcsi] 

5jS^-S|-ai*rq|Jji;-q^ai' 8 |^ij| 


Sentences (131) -(140) 

Dawa, what time does Yeshi get up in 
the morning? 

Every morning she gets up at five [o'clock]. 
What time did Yeshi get up this morning? 
She got up at five [o'clock] this morning. 
What does Yeshi usually drink with [her] food? 
Usually Yeshi drinks water (h.) with [her] food. 
I am going to make a meat dish for her. 
Does she eat meat? 

That's fine. She eats meat. Please [go ahead 
and] make it. 

And last night did she drink some alcohol 
at your house? 

She didn't drink any alcohol. Generally 
if she drinks, she immediately gets sick. 


8. q^-=[q^*] 
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(136) fl-ST: 


,. q .; 


w^^^-q^-ar 

aju^-2j=(Xr^l fqyq^vq^q-krqq^'^j 


(137) hj'S. y. ^i^a^-q^^^q^-^^Yq-a^-q] 


1'^-: 


^-^q-^q^qW'q-SJ'^] 


(138) ^-3J' 

(139) ^-«J- 

(140) fy*r: 
JF’: 


«W] i U - X‘y ^Sj ^q*|-qj«lSl-«i^^^-q-^| 
q-Xwi'XrX^l ^c-5j^'ZJa'^aj-ajq-3 s '®^-^c;- 

^Tl 

fF^ 


I like movies. Tell me, does she go 
to movies? 

Yes, [she] does. [She] often goes to movies. 
In fact, [she] went to [a movie] last night 
with my daughter. 

Yeshi goes for circumambulations [around 
the stupa], doesn’t she? 

Yes, every morning [she] goes to 
circumambulate [the stupa]. For instance, 
this morning she went to circumambulate 
[the stupa] at five o’clock. But she does 
not go in the evenings. 

What does [she] do at home (h.) in the evenings? 
In the evenings she just sits at home. 

She eats three times a day, doesn’t she? 

Oh yes, she eats three times [a day]. 

I am a Mongolian. Has she ever eaten/ 
had Mongolian food? 

Yes, [she] has. She has eaten/had Mongolian 
food [before]. 


B. Context: The teacher requests Tsering to demonstrate several actions: 


(141) 

Sentences (141) - (150) 
Tsering. 

<qojRi| 

Yes? 

(142) 

What is that [over there]? 


That is a door. 

(143) ^•OiqjRT: 

Have [you] opened the door or closed it? 


[I] have not opened the door, it is closed. 

(144) $]S | -‘qq]*]- : ^•Xq]J5rqj3,E.-| 

Please open the door! 

Tsering opens the door. 

(145) j^y^q-q^-qyVq^q-q] 

What did you do? 


I opened the door. 
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(146) e|cyqW]<S] - : q-y-yq-q^] 

What is that [over there]? 


That is a window. The window is opened, 


not closed. 

(14?) 

Please close the window! 

T serin g closes the window. 

(148) 3)3^ an gyqq-y^-yq-yyq-q] 

What did you do? 

^■qq‘: qJ4'^-W3j-^jq'gq-qjq-q'U)*|] 

I opened the door and then I closed 
the window. 

(149) a&q-«j«i|sj| 'J] - V‘Jj«iq-q| 

Tsering, what did you say? Did [you] 


close the door? 

^•qq-: ai^srsrqgq] q^’^l'q^yi 

No, [I] didn’t close [it]. 1 opened the door. 

(150) 3,3,-qi^M': wy-^q-gq-ly-q&ll 

And did [you] close the window? 

^•qq-: aj^-Siy] ^q-gc-ujq-qgq-q-uja,! 

Yes, [I] did. [I] also closed the window. 

C. Context: Tsewang is taking his brother Tashi* s children' 

s photographs to the Sponsorship Office: 


Sentences (151) - (157) 

Tsewang, please come in. 

Thank you. 

Did you get Tashi's children's photos? 
Yes, [I] did. I've got their photos. 

Please look here. This is Dolma and 
this is Ngawang. I’m their uncle. 

Is that right? How many children do 
Tashi and Dekyi have? 

The two of them have only two children. 
This year Dolma is studying in class eight 
and Ngawang in class seven. 

Have you seen the children? 

Yes, [I] have. Six months ago I saw the 
two of them in India. And these days we 
are sending letters to each other. 

Oh is that right? And have you received 
any letters from the two of them recently? 
I haven t received a letter recently, 
but yesterday I got a call [from them]. 


(151) 

(152) 


aJ-yqe;': 


«q*$q«-^qCflWwn 

qq-JzT-SJq-qq-^q-j 
q -j) c. y i 

(153) 

'OJ -q « -tljy -q • JO -3; y I 

j§yqq^’^'3T , ^^«r^q , q*l| 

(155) ^y-q^q-: WWqyq^ 

^•qsq'^'Spqjfq-qr^q-) 
Siy^qq^qp-q;V%:yqqVqq-] 


(154) s’yqgq-: 

a5qqq-: 


e^qq-: 
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(156) S3,-a|q- : 

qqj^q-q^ -p-gq ’fq -g]*Tj 3faj q ^ ^ 

gq-sTq-gq-ajq-gq-| 

(157) 'q^'a^q': ^•ujp-q'-S,^ q^qq^qq^q-j 

q /y^ rj -q •q^aj'-qq*] ’q 3, S] ‘uj urq - ' 

^•^•2Tyq-q51 

* Information for General Knowledge 


What did [they] say [on the phone]? 

They told me that they both are studying 
well. On top of that they said their school 
had won the soccer match this year. 
That's nice! I'm very delighted/ very 
happy [to hear that]. It seems that Tashi's 
children are really doing very well. 

Yes, [they're] doing well! 


The City of 

In sentence (95) the speaker asks: k Have I gone to Gyangtse?’ 

The city of Gyangtse is a site of historical importance. In March 1904, Col. Francis Younghusband 
attacked Guru and treacherously massacred hundreds of Tibetan troops. For a century and a half the 
Tibetans had watched the British conquer and colonize neighboring India, and they were determined not 
to undergo a similar fate. Hence, when Col. Younghusband arrived with his soldiers the Tibetans resisted 
with dauntless courage. The citadel of Gyangtse fell only after an artillery bombardment had battered 
down what the British themselves described as an incredibly gallant stand by the primitively-armed 
defenders. Afterwards, Younghusband pushed his way on to Lhasa. 

Israel Epstein, Tibet Transformed (1983: 455-57) 


IX. Exercises 

A. Answer the following questions: 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

B. Translate the following sentences into Tibetan: 


(1) Tashi bought a new car for his son. (factive) 

(2) Pasang lied to you, so you got angry. (attestative) 

(3) Yesterday Tsering got money from the bank. (reportative) 

(4) She gave new clothes to her friend. (attestative) 

(5) His Holiness the Dalai Lama went to many countries. (reportative) 
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C. Fill in the blanks: 


(1) q-5)3fl/ gcq/ 3fcq (Personal Perspective) 

(2) Xjc'j/ ^c.-| (Impersonal Perspective) 

(3) pc;-^-|^-^c;-<i|-Xqisi-gsr fo']/ ej'^i/ qqu| (Attestative) 

(4) ej-uj^]/ |iq/ Q^<s\ (Reportative) 

(5) STc']/ tJ'Sja,]/ (Personal Perspective) 

X. Vocabulary for Lesson Fourteen 

Nouns 



tonight 


birthday 

Swi’tfy 

exam/ test 

q,q r a &*' , / £ j'« r 

ticket/ travel document 


snow 

igojj'j-qy 

meeting 


show/ movies 


day 


train 


manure/ fertilizer 

^$|-q5|Sj- 

Geshe/ religious teacher 


disciple 

g«l«P«T 

a fool (male) 


a fool (female) 

^•q|Ss,^qq-afe3,' 

Kalachakra Initiation 


tomorrow morning 

Verbs 





worry 


worry (h.) 

SSj- 

leave 

3jiJT 

return 

aSyq-^i^- 

begin 

Sl^Sf'Sc; 

to pass exams 


fit 


receive/ get/ arrive 


compete 


practise 


attend a meeting 

SF 

give up 

cBR’^-qgq- 

get married 


get married (h.) 


annoy 

T** 

make a mistake 


face difficulties 

S'^'SY 

continue doing 


wait (h.) 


boil 

£*• 

finish 

q-q 5 -|^- 

behave/ do like that 

^•q 5 -|Y 

act in this manner/ do like this 



Adjectives 





rich 
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Adverbs 

'fry 

after a while 


from now on 


often 

Phrases 


As for me... 


I don 1 1 have time. 


Forget it! 

sia^-sia,] 

Of course! 


Is that ok? 

YT^l 

That's right. 


Please wait a minute. 


Please wait a bit! 


Now please excuse me. 




a number of times 
this very moment / just now 
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I. Future Time Statements (MVS (MVS 

A. First Person 

1.) Personal Perspective on Self - (MVS + 

a. ) The Future will [I will.../ won t do something] an act which is still to take place. 

Sentences (1) - (6) 

(1) Its ten o'clock. Now [I]'U study. 

( 2 ) ^ qj Ujjjj I will drink chang, but as for cigarettes, [I] won’t 

smoke [them]. 

(3) qcwr^q^^l^] Just a minute, [I) ’ll think it over. 

( 4 ) In a little while, I’D come to your place. 

Is that ok? 

(5) We’ll also help Palden. 

(6) Don’t worry! We’ 11 help (h.) you. 

b. ) The Future be going to fl am going to.../ not going to do something] one has made a plan to do 

a future action. 

Sentences (7) - (12) 

I ) c\v[S-a4apv3’^’$J^| As for me. I'm not going to eat this food. It's old/ stale. 

(8) This is not good. I'm not going to buy [it]. 

Leave it!/ Forget it! 

(9) c.-p-ojq]'qa?4-^s,! I’ve finished eating, now I’m going to sleep. 

Good night! 

(10) I'm not going to get up [just] now. It’s [too] early. 

(11) csj q I’ve lied to my parents a number of times/ on a 

^ 5 |' 5 |‘ ,c -’ £ i’*!'^’ q 3 c; ' C '’5*l' 3 l R l'- c lY^'** 3 ll number of occasions, but from now on, I'm never 

going to lie [again]. 

(12) c’gc;’$YJ'Q^ I'm tired, therefore [I]'m going to go to sleep 

fyar|)’3|aj! early tonight. 


1 . = [qqp^q-j 
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c.) Presen t Continuous with a Future Meaning [I am.../ am not doing something] an action which has 

been arranged to be done in the future. 


(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(17) c-af-3-pq' 

uj -Zj •% a] -ai -p -<u o| -a -q|i -tvj 3 ^ ^ 

(13) q^s]-C3gq- 


Sentences (!3) - ( 18 ) 

Now it’s late. I’m going home. 

Fm not coming to your house today. [T] don't havetime. 
Tomorrow morning I’m leaving for Lhasa at 
seven o’clock. 

This summer Fm staying three weeks in Tibet. 
Today is Dolkar's birthday. We are eating/ having 
dinner at a nice restaurant. 

After class today Fm going home, washing, 
doing my homework, speaking Tibetan [with 
others] and doing other [such] things. 


d .) Simple Present with a Future Meaning- a future action which is on a definite schedule or timetable. 


Sentences (19) - ( 21 ) 

(19) f " c i^?rc;-*'^Yr:^s-^^-a i W'T]’q?^C!^p«-^-u)3|iTomorrow morning I start work at seven. 

(20) Next week I leave for Dharamsala. 

(21) Tomorrow morning I return to Shigatse. 

In this section, the personal perspective, first person future time construction (MVS + 9)7 9)7 9)7 qaySia-) 
is introduced. According to the context, this structure can be translated into the following English tenses; 
the future ‘will’, ‘be going to’, and the present continuous or the simple present with a future meaning. The 
English future constructions are categorized as follows: 

1) VVhcn predicting a future action, as opposed to expressing an action which is pre-planned, the (will 
+ verb) future structure is used. Will is also used when one spontaneously decides to do, or expresses 
a willingness to do something in the future: 

q9Hj[*jvi)-Xyc-«i 

In a little while. I’ll come to your place. 

Is that ok? 

2.) When one has made a decision or a prior plan to do something the fuhire ‘be going to' is used to 
translate the sentence: 

I ve lied to my parents a number of times. But from now on Fm never going to lie [again]. 


(6) ^psrgorsj-q^tq q-iTj^-qq-ur 
Don ’ t worry ! We ’ 11 help you . 
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3. ) The present continuous with a future meaningis similar to the 'be going to' structure explained in 

category 2. It is used in future sentences dealing with pre-planned events or definite intentions. 

(16) S ^ "9 ^ 1 ,fhis summer I'm staying three weeks in Tibet. 

4. ) The simple present tense is used to express future time in sentences concerned with events that are 

on a set schedule or timetable. Adverbs of time denote the future context: 


(20) Ncxt wcck 1 leave foT Dharamsala. 

As explained previously, the time /tense of many Tibetan sentences is marked by an adverb of time 
or the context of the conversation, not by the verb form as in English. The English translation of the future 
sentences in this section follows the above given categories. 

Another aspect of the^'Sl^* construction that students should note is,p’$l^* is only used with the first 
person subject, thus the first person pronoun T is optional: 

(3) qsisrj^R'^'Slaj] Just a minute, [I] ’ll think it over. 

* In sentence (7) the preposition 3^ ‘as for..." is introduced: 

(7) ... As for me. I’m not going to cat this food. 


This preposition can be applied to both animate and inanimate nouns, such as: 


( 2 ) 


But as for cigarettes, I won't smoke them. 


* In sentence (11) the adverbial phrase number of times is used: 

( 11 ) ... 

I've lied to my parents a number of times/ on a number of occasions. 

There are several adverbial phrases of occasional timethat are derived from the noun ‘time / 
'times', i.e.,^«rw?T 'many times’, 'one or two times', £}K*rpr^*T l a few times'. 

Over the years 1 have noticed that students when trying to say ‘a few times' often use the incorrect 
phrase: The correct phrase is: gwrp’-asr. Please note that the adjective is neverjoined 

to the noun The adjective 'a little/ a few' refers to a quantity, and' modifies a noun or 

pronoun; while adverbial phrases such asi^sr<WV*cr refer specifically to an action being carried out a 
number of times. 

Examples of sentences with are shown below: 

Because he is sick, he doesn’t eat a lot of food, [he only] eats a little [food]. 

Today at the [religious] teaching there were [only] a few people. 
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One never says: 


Everyday she eats food a little times. [ This is also incorrect in English] 


The correct form is: 


Every day she eats food a few times. 


* In sentence (13) the adverb of time l now is used. This is a contracted form of the adverb ‘now 1 . 

(13) ••• Now it s late./ It s late now. 

* In Lesson 8 two structures for listing actions (verbs) are introduced. 

1. ) The structure (MVS + conjugation 7 *|7 f)7 is repeated after each listed action and the 

conjunctions VW/ W%' are used as sentence connectors: 

In the morning, first I brush my teeth, and then [I] wash [my face]. After that [I] study, and then [I] eat. 

2. ) All verbs, except the last, are in their past form and the conjunctions / W*^' are used as sentence 

connectors. The last verb, which is the time indicator is followed by (present/ future form verb + 
conjugation) or (past form verb + conjugation): 

<w$j-q(3«rq}q| ^sr^r^'g^] 

In the morning, first I brush my teeth, then [I] wash [my face]. After that [I] study and then [I] eat. 

In this lesson another verb listing structure is introduced. This structure is similar to the second in that all 
the listed actions are in their past form. The final verb (5^7 g*T + conjugation/ evidential verb-ending) 
structure is the time indicator, this follows the conjunction^*^' * and so forth 1 / ‘ and doing other such things ' : 

(18) qg«|-q$q- 

After class today I’m going home, washing, doing my homework, speaking Tibetan [with 
others] and doing other [such] things. 

Remember, all the verbs except for the final verbal conjugation are in their past time form. These verbs do 
not indicate the time (tense) of the sentence, it is the final verbal conjugation/ evidential verb-ending that is 
the time (tense) indicator. 

In this particular listing structure, the conj unction ^ 0 ]* ‘and so forth 1 , is an essential element of the 
sentence. This conjunction always precedes the time indicator (%*^S]* + §^7 g«T + conjugation). 3 ^* is 
used in present habitual, past habitual, and future time sentences; whereas g*T is only used in past time 
sentences. Adverbs of time may also be used to determine the exact time setting: 
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Adverb of Time 

»— - 

and so forth 

Verb Ending 

Tense 




present habitual 

l^*r 

%-S T 

^'3^1/ a *‘V e >'Ml 

past habitual 



3<N-£J-5|3j|/ Sic;-]/ 

past 



^5]/ 





future 


The verbal conjugations cj^JajV yX^'are explained in Lesson 13 and the verb-ending XTc is explained 
in Lesson 13 and Lesson 18, Volume II. 


2.) Impersonal Perspective on Self - (MVS +$|'5,y) 

a. ) Emphasis on the Situation 

(23) 5)3,1 

b. ) Physical or Psychological State 

(24) 

(25) K -® 'Is -3; --T1 '5 SJ -3, -g ^ ^ I 

(26) 

c. ) Direct Object Emphasis 

(27) R ’Si ’3^3] *5^| ^ ^ *§3 * 

^•5uj*j-3«r£r5)3ji 

£1] • 3. -5, x. ^ C C. -c; • | c. ; S| -3^ | 


Sentences (22) - (23) 

If you give me food that is delicious/tasty, 

I will eat [it]. 

If I get this job, I* 11 do [it]. 

Sentences (24) - (26) 

If you don’t treat me well. 1 11 get angry. 

If I work for many hours. Til get tired. 

If [you] don't boil the water, f 11 get sick. 

Sentences (27) - (29) 

I will pass the exam, because I have studied 
very hard. 

After a few months 1*11 know how to drive a 
car, because these days I am learning [to drive]. 

I have a good teacher, therefore. I’ll soon be able 
to speak Tibetan well. 


The impersonal verbal conjugation can be used with the first person R* C I’ in three different 

situations: 


2. (Verb stem + S’) is a conditional clause structure, e.g., i/[you) give. 
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a. ) When the speaker, ^ ' f , wants the situation rather than the future action emphasized : 

If you give me food that is delicious/ tasty, I will eat [it]. 

In sentence (22), places the emphasis on the clause ^’^*^^*S]$c/(u]qy^*) 'that which you [will] 

give/ instead of on the first person's action ; will eat/ 

If the sentence is written with the normal first person future conjugation the emphasis is on 

the first person's action, I * * 4 1 will eat*': 

If you give me food that is delicious/ tasty, I will eat [it]. 

As stated above, when the situations the focal point, the impersonal perspective verbal conjugation‘s AS* 
with the first person «;• T is appropriate. In such sentences often an underlying meaning concerning the 
situation is implied, i.e., ‘if such a chance arises , who would pass it up?' A literal translation of sentence 
(22) could be, k if delicious food is given, who would pass up the opportunity of eating such tasty food?’. 

(23) 

If I get this job, I will do [it]. 

In sentence (23), the emphasis is on * [under the circumstance] if I get this job/ ;TS c V 

4 1 will do [the job / it]/ The underlying meaning is; how could I pass up such an opportunity ? The situation 
of getting the job 's the point of emphasis, not the subject T who is going to do the work. 

b. ) When a physical or psychological sta te is expressed: 

c; *3 ^ *q| ^ ] 

If I eat this, [my] stomach will get upset./ [Til] get an upset stomach. 

As explained in Lesson 10, section I A, English adjectives which express a physical or psychological state 
are categorized as verbs in Tibetan. These Tibetan verbs imply, so to speak, it is the body or the mind of the 
subject that reacts and not the subject T. In the sentence above, it is not Q’ T which will become sick 
[getupset\ f but it is the ‘stomach of l\ In these kinds of sentences^' T takes a third person stance, thus the 
impersonal perspective verbal conjugation s’ is used. In sentences concerning physical or psychological 
states, the personal perspective verbal conjugation s’ is neverused. 

c. ) When the emphasis of the sen tence is on the direct object ra ther than on the subject f : 

I have a good teacher, therefore. 1 11 soon be able to speak Tibetan well. 

The emphasis of the sentence above is not on what c.' ‘I will do, but on the direct object, Tibetan 

language'. It is the Tibetan language which will be spoken well, 5y5j^’ujqy ’Vgsy Because the 

focus is on the direct object, the future time verbal conjugation is always used, never ^ J^’. 
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B. Second '/ Third Person 


1 .) 

a) 

(30) 

(31) 


(32) 

(33) 

(34) 

(35) 

(36) 


Impersonal Perspective on Others - (MVS +^'^ - ) 

The Future ‘will" 

Sentences (30) - (36) 

sl^’Zr Tsering won't lie. He’s an honest person. 

£ ' 3 4 5 6 'Tr> s ' c '' Tashi didn’t get [wasn’t able to get] a plane ticket. 
5 ■=; ■* q -3jq $1 - jj j I j^t got a phone call [from him]. So [he] won't 

be coming today. 

I Y ^ c; C C •§! -X ^ 1 You won’t like (h.) these fruits. 

2 c i’ 3 ’^' c i] He won't behave like that. He’ll act in this manner 

[instead]./ He won’t do like that, he’ll do like this. 
^*1 ^ Tomorrow if Geshe’s [religious] teaching is 

too long, the disciples will get bored. 
JN'^C’Tayang doesn’t eat chilies. So today when [she] 
eats [she] won’t use chilies. 

T -<SJ ’ £, ]' £ 1 RI '<^'5 tr l*l'3 c ''^^ q ] This winter the weather is very cold. 


It will snow a lot. 


b.) The Future be going to' 

(37) 

(38) 

(39) Oj^srai-^-q-siq-'Zr-qcgj 

®^-q-q^q-0|-^^l 


Sentences (37) - (40) 

Today they're going to go to Tashi s [house]. 
This hat isn't going to fit you. [It's] [too] small. 
There are a lot of clouds in the sky. It's definitely 
going to rain today. 

Tomorrow you aren't going to come to the show 
[movie, play, concert, etc.], because you don't 
have time. 


3. = [co*A] ^q ] The term *r*J* is derived from the English word pass/ passport Sometimes colloquially the term is 
used, this term is derived from the English word ticket The actual Tibetan word for any travel document (i.e., passport, ticket, etc.) 
is ajqyqjjjv. 

4. /y-q5' = 

5. ^-^'=[^^5^1 

6. - A monastic doctorate degree in the field of Buddhist philosophy. This is further explained in the section, Information for 
General Knowledge. 
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Sentences (41) - (44) 

He is coming today. A little while ago I got a 
phone call from him. 

Tomorrow they are competing/playing in a 
match. That's why [they] are practicing now. 
Next year His Holiness the Dalai Lama is going 
to stay in Europe for ten days. 

The day after tomorrow you are teaching 
Tibetan songs to the students. 

Sentences (45) - (47) 

(45) Nyima starts work from tomorrow evening. 

(46) Tomorrow is Friday; the library closes early. 

( 47 ) My brother arrives from Lhasa today. 

The (MVS + p'Sj^*) construction introduced in section A is an exclusive future time structure, however, this 
is not the case with the second/ third person construction (MVS + Q]’/ *]'/ '). According to the 

adverb of time, this structure can be translated into the various English future tenses; c will, k be going to , 
the present continuous or the simple present with a future meaning, as well as the simple present or past 
habitual tense. In this section only the future usage of is introduced, while in section II the simple 
present and past habitual usage are introduced. 

In English the future constructions are categorized as follows: 

1.) The future indicator willis used when 'predicting' an action which is to take place sometime in the 
future, i.e., predictions about things that will or will not happen, (weather, the outcome of sport 
matches, future accomplishments, etc.). It is also used when one spontaneously decides to do 
something in the future, or when one expresses a ' willingness ’ to do something. 

(34) (future •will') 

Tomorrow ifGeshe ’ s [religious] teaching is too long the disdples will get bored. 

(36) 

This winter the weather is very cold. It will snow a lot. 

In sentence (34) the speaker is predicting how the disciples will react if Geshi s teaching is too long. In 
sentence (36) the speaker is making a prediction, i.e., because ‘tire weather is cold’, 

l it will snow a lot'. 

7. 


c. ) Present Continuous with a Future Meaning 

(41) 

(42) 

3*^1 

d. ) Simple Present with a Future Meaning 
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2.) Be going co is used to translate sentences which deal with a future decision or a pre-planned event 

In second/ third person sentences, this structure can also express a strong probability that something 
is 'going to happen because of the present situation. 


(39) ('be going to') 

There are a lot of clouds in the sky r . It is definitely going to rain today. 

Tomorrow you aren t going to come to the show because you don ^ have time. 


In sentence (39), because of the present situation, i.e., s] c there are a lot of clouds in the 

sky\ there is a strong possiblity that ‘it’s going to ram 1 . In sentence (40), the speaker 

knows the addressee has a pre-planned engagement, therefore he makes the comment, 

^ 5^ a lS r N tomorrow you don’t have time 1 . Based on that, there is a strong possiblity that 

c you aren't gomg to come to the show 1 . 


3. ) The present continuous with a future meaning is used to translate sentences dealing with definite 

intentions or previously arranged events 

(43) (present cont./future meaning) 

Next year His Holiness the Dalai Lama is going to stay in Europe for ten days. 

4. ) The simple present ienseis used to express future timei n sentences concerned with events that are 

on a set schedule or timetable. Adverbs of time are used to denote the future context: 

(45) (simple present /future meaning) 

Nyima starts work from tomorrow evening. 

In the sentence above the adverb of time tomorrow evening 1 designates this as a future time 

sentence. 

Another future time structure introduced in Lesson 17, section IV, Volume II is ST^S*/ These 

future forms are used when one makes a prediction based on some evidence: 

Look! The sky is overcast [full of clouds]. [I feel] like it’s going to rain today/ it might rain. 

In the sentence above, because of the overcast sky and black clouds, the speaker makes the prediction 

'Today it s going to rain./ Today it [feels] as though it might rain. 1 
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II. Simple Present/ Past Habitual Statements (MVS + 


A. Second V Third Person 


1 ) 

a) 

(48) 

(49) 

(50) 

(51) 


Impersonal Perspective on Others - (MVS 
Simple Present - [habitual actions] 


3'Ml 


Sentences (48) - (51) 

At ten in the morning he takes [his] medicine. 
That's right. Sometimes he does like that. He's a 
fool [foolish man]. 

Usually you get up early. Why did [you] get up 
late today? 

You eat all kinds of food when you have money. 
But when [you] don't have money, [you] sleep on 
an empty stomach. This isn't a good habit. 


b.) Past Habitual - [one used to do something] 
(52) 

(54) -OJ -C a -3, ^ -O] -OJ ^ -Sg -5] -X ^ 1 

(55) Sls^e;- 

pc'Mc-Xrp-q^c-p-^] 


Sentences (52) - (55) 

You used to get very sick when you were young. 
Before Yeshi used to smoke a lot, but nowadays 
he doesn’t [smoke]. 

A few years ago Dorjee used to come to my house often. 
Tsewang used to ride a bicycle, but nowadays 
he drives a car. 


The second/ third person conjugation is not only a future time indicator, but on occasion is used to 
express a simple present or past habitual action If the habit , daily routine ; or behavior of the subject is the 
focal point rather than the subject, the impersonal perspective verbal conjugation^^* is used: 

(48) -Ai-g o] ^ ^ 1 

At ten in the morning he takes [his] medicine. 

In sentence (48), it is the habit of taking medicine that is the focal point, ' takes medicine, 

not the subject pk’ 'he'. If the sentence is formed with the normal second/ third person verbal conjugations 
or an emphasis shift occurs. 3 shifts the emphasis from the habitual action to 

the general known factoi [Sk’ atteninthe morning 

'takes medicine'. shifts the emphasis to the speaker's attestative knowledge of jfc* 'he' takes 

medicine at ten in the morning [I have seen him take his 

medicine/ I give him his medicine, etc.] If a past time adverb is used, i.e., ‘before', 

'when [I] was young', etc. the time/ tense of the sentence becomes past habitual: 
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[Before] he used to take [his] medicine at ten in the morning. 

The following two sentences (50) and (54) show how the time/ tense of sentences can be 
determined by adverbs of time: 

(50) (simple present) 

Usually you get up early. Why did you get up late today? 

(54) (past habitual) 

A few years ago Dorjee used to often come to my house. 


In I .hasa dialect the verbal conjugation can be used to express a simple present or past habitual time, 

though it is only used occasionally $| ^ ^ • and are the conjugations most commonly used. 


B. 

First Person 


1) 

Impersonal Perspective on Self - (MVS + o^*,y) 


a.) 

Simple Present 

Sentences (56) - (59) 

(56) 


When 1 don't want to work, [I] don't, 
[that is my nature) 

(57) 


Sometimes when I’m sick, I don't go to the 



hospital and [I] also don't take medicine. 



Actually I'm a fool. 

(58) 

t; ST| ^ ’P ^ •Jtwj «1 ’OJ •«!«; -jj \ 

During the winter we don’t go out very much. 

(59) 


For Losar we make [many] different kinds of 
food/ dishes. 

b.) 

Past Habitual 

Sentences (60) - (62) 

(60) 


I used to smoke a lot of cigarettes. 

(61) 

C q • ^ ^ -uTys ^ •q'-oj C -5] -5; ^ j 

When we were at school, [we] used to get up early 
in the morning. 

(62) 

c:a q c 'Si s ■ 5 ^ -q -q|) -5; 1 

[I] used to cry a lot when I was young. 


The conjugation can also be used when expressing a first person simple present or past habitual action. 

In such cases the emphasis falls on, i do that ", that is the nature which exists 

(56) When I don’t want to work, [1] don t. 

[that is my nature] 
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In sentence (56), the na ture o/ ^ '^1 ^ ’*1 S ' 'the feeling of not wanting to work,' exists. Ifthe 

same sentence is written using the normal ending instead of *T^\ the emphasis shifts from, 'that 
nature exists,' to 'that is my nature, I don't do that .' 

Adverbs of time or the context of the conversation determine the time of the sentence: 


(62) 


[I] used to cry a lot when I was young. 


In this sentence, the habit of crying, is the focus, not T . If the normal conjugation is 

used instead, the emphasis shifts to the personal perspective * usec ^ to cr y : 


c:$ c. *Sl 3| ^ *5^ ^ I [I] used to cry a lot when I was young 

Though it is correct to use the impersonal perspective verbal conjugation to express a first 

person simple present or past habitual action, this form is only used occasionally, T is the form that is 

most commonly used. 


m. Future Time Questions (MVS^/&/§V^^«Q/ 


A . Second Person / will you... ?/ are you gol 

1.) Personal Perspective - (MVS + 3|'8l^ a q4r) 

(63) 

(64) 

( 66 ) 

(69) 

(70) 

(71) q) 

(72) 

(73) 


: to... ?/ 

Sentences (63) - (73) 

Will you study Tibetan?/ Are you going 
to study Tibetan? 

Will you come to my house?/ Arc you coming to 
my house? 

Will you go to the doctor's? 

Are you going to do this work? 

Tamdin, will you do business (h.) with me? 

Are you going to teach us Tibetan songs and 
dances tomorrow? 

Won't you go to India by train? 

Sir, aren’t you going to teach (h.) us tomorrow? 
Son, aren't you going to continue studying/ 
your studies? 

Are you going to eat this food 9 
When do you return to Shigatse?/ When are you 
going to return to Shigatse? 


The second person question form (MVS + $]7 £*/ §7^3'^^'^’) indicates that a personal perspective 
answer is being requested. As with the first person statement form (MVS + %Sj30, the question form can 
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also be translated into the various English future tenses; the future 1 will ’ ‘be going to’, or the present 


continuous or simple present with a future meaning: 


(67) 

Tamdin, will you do business with me? 

(future 'will') 

(71) q| 

Son,, aren't you going to continue studying/ your studies? 

( be going to') 

(68) 

Are you teaching us Tibetan songs and dances tomorrow? 

(present cont./ 
future meaning) 

(73) |q-^q-‘Ij^«l-'n-^-q|^«i'ar5|-ii|ajq^-Sl3jl 
When do you return to Shigatse? 

(simple present/ 
future meaning) 

2.) Impersonal Perspective - (MVS + o)’5^*q*r) 



Sentences (74) - (80) 

(74) If he gives you a job, would/ will you doit? 

( 7J! ) C - oj • jj ^ - i; '^q| 7§q| 3j 'XT' If you have a lot of money, will [you] buy 

expensive clothes? 

(76) If I ask you to come to my house, would 

you come? 


(77) 

(78) ^•ajVj-^^^-a;-Cj*j.v-qa t '5,'r;-2r-2rs/«|-gS 1 ^c;- 

(79) 


If I hit you, will you get angry? 

If there is a lot of chili in the food, will your 
mouth bum? 

Will you pass the test? 

After a few months will you know how to 
drive a car? 


As with the impersonal first person statement (MVS +^’Xcj-), the impersonal second person question form 
(MVS + can be used in three different situations: 

1.) The speaker is interested in the addressee' ssituation rather than the personal perspective^’*^’ 

'you : 

If he gives you a job, would/ will you do if? 

The use of the impersonal perspective verbal conjugation in question (74) places the emphasis on 

the verb ‘do'. When written in this way, the question should read, ‘would you do it [that work]?' 

If the normal personal perspective verbal conjugation is used, the emphasis shifts from the 

action, 'would [you] doit', to the subject, ‘y ou ’- When written with jpSi^-iisr, the 

sentence should read, ‘would you do it [that work]?’ 
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2.) The question is concerned wi th the physical or psychological sta te of someone 

(78) 

If there is a lot of chili in the food, will your mouth bum? 


As explained earlier, Tibetan verbs which express a physical or psychological state imply that it is the body 
or mind of the subject that reacts in a certain way, not the person. In sentence (78), it is the mouth that reacts 
to the burning sensation p not 4 you 1 . In these kinds of second person questions, it is the 

addressee's physical or psychological state that is in question, therefore k you' takes a third person 

stance. Here the impersonal perspective verbal conjugation is always used, never the personal 

perspective verbal conjugation 



The emphasis of the question is on fhedirect object rather than on the subject ‘you: 

(79) Willyou pass the test? 


In sentence (79), the emphasis is on the direct object, 4 the test/ and not on the subject, ‘you/ 

Because of this emphasis shift, 'you' takes a third person stance, therefore the use of the impersonal 

perspective verbal conjugation ^ appropriate. Again the personal perspective verbal conjugation 

is never used in these kinds of questions. 


B. First / Third Person 


1.) Impersonal Perspective - (MVS + 
(81) 


(82) 

(83) 

(84) 

(85) 

( 86 ) 

(87) 

( 88 ) 

(89) 

(90) 


c •$, •«] *1 Y*) -3^ I 

jf^^r2rq - q^(Vgar f q'3'[qt;'3jN^'^'%3] - '^' 

ftj-qa)-5,«yqsq 

pc M -g ^ C ■?] -oi S] -q 3| -5, ^ -q sg ] 


Sentences (81) - (90) 

Will she come to the meeting?/ Is she coming 
to the meeting? 

Will Diki get married?/ Is Diki going to get married? 
Will His Holiness the Dalai Lama give the 
Kalachakra Initiation this winter? 

Is Ngodup going to begin his work from Monday? 
Will Jigme help them? 

Am I going to Sikkim next week? 

Will I continue his work? 

Are they going to open a new restaurant 
after four months? 

Is he taking over your responsibilities? 

Does Tamdin start work from tomorrow? 


The first/ third person question form (MVS + of this section indicates that the 

speaker wants the addressee to give an impersonal perspective answer concerning himself or someone else. 
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As with the future second/ third person statement form (MVS + the future question 

form can also be translated into the English future ‘will/ 'be going to \ the present continuous or simple 
present with a future meaning, as well as the simple present and past habitual tenses. 

The following questions are examples of the various future meanings conveyed by 


(82) 

Will Diki get married? 

Is Diki going to get married? 

(89) 

Is he taking over your responsibilities? 


(future ‘will') 
('be going to ) 

(present cont./ 
future meaning) 


(90) 

Does Tamdin start work from tomorrow? 


(simple present/ 
future meaning) 


IV. Simple Present/ Past Habitual Questions (MVS 

A. First/ Third Person 


1.) Impersonal Perspective - (MVS + 

a. ) Simple Present 

(91) 

(92) 

(93) 

(94) 

b. ) Past Habitual 

(95) 

(96) 

(97) 

(98) 


Sentences (91) - (94) 

Doesn t Samdup ever make mistakes? 

Don't they work together these days? 

Do I eat ice cream when I have a fever? 

% 

Don't I usually smoke cigarettes in the morning? 

Sentences (95) - (98) 

Did Yeshi smoke cigarettes before? 

Did Dorjee used to come to your house [before]? 
What did Tsewang drive a year ago? 

When I was young, did I [used to] often get sick? 


The simple present questions of this section are denoted by adverbs of time such as j§^'3j«r 'never 1 , 
‘these days’, aj*r*3j' ‘usually’, etc.: 


(92) 

Don t they work together these days? 


(simple present) 


Even though it is correct to use the impersonal perspective verbal conjugation when asking a 

simple present time question, it is only used occasionally. The personal perspective verbal conjugation ‘3]* 

which carries a similar meaning, is the form most commonly used. When one wants to know 
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about someone 3 habit is used; whereas is used when one wants to know about 

the general fact concerning the situation: 


Don't they work together these days? 

The past habitual questions of this section are denoted by adverbs of time such as 1 before", 
^•or ; a year ago', 4 when [IJ was young': 

(98) C. •$ rva^’U) i;*8j ’5i -*j 3} ^ | (past habitual) 

When I was young, did I [used toj often get sick? 


It is appropriate to use the impersonal perspective formSy^^ar in simple present time questions, as well 
as with past habitual questions, however an emphasis change occurs. P' aces the emphasis on the 

habit; whereas which is the most commonly used form, places the emphasis on the general 
known fact of the habitual action: 


B. Second Person 

1.) Impersonal Perspective - (MVS +3|'^’mr) 

a. ) Simple Present 

(99) 

( 101 ) 

(102) j§Y^'^'^Y^ q T a ' q lr^Y cl5, l 

b. ) Past Habitual 

(103) lY 3 ' £; '^ £ '^' Sl3 i'^’3 q r^'^ c i'2l' 5 ' , i' q * , l 

|«V*^> , §yB'*Y cwi 1 

(105) ■gw’*, X'q^q -a)'® • 


Did I [used to] often get sick when I was young? 


Sentences (99) - (102) 

Do you help others if you have time? 

Sometimes do you get angry? 

If you don't get a salary, do you work?/ 

Will you work if there is no salary? 

Since you are a Buddhist, do you eat meat? 

Sentences (103) - (105) 

Did you used to lie when you were young? 
These days you are doing a lot of religious 
practise. Did you practise religion before? 
When you lived in America, did you [used to] 
work sixteen hours a day? 


As with first person 3]’^' statements, in second person questions, places the emphasis on the 

habit , routine ; and behavioral patterns rather than on the subject ‘you’: 

(102) Since you are a Buddhist, do you eat meat? 


t 
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In question (102), the use of places the emphasis on the behavioral pattern of being a Buddhist, 

since [you're] a Buddhist.' If the normal conjugation is used, the emphasis shifts 

to the subject ‘you, 'do you eat meat?’ 

Though it is correct to use in second person questions dealing with simple present or past 

habitual time, is the form most commonly used 


V. Contracted Form for Second Person Questions (^^ /^•) and 
First Person Statements 

The normal second person question form (MVS + syui^qsr) can be contracted to (MVS + $]*r) or 
(MVS + 5]') with no change in meaning. Likewise, the affirmative first person form (MVS + ’Sia/) 
can be contracted to (MVS +5]’/ £)’/ ^’/ q^J') with no change in meaning. 


(106) a. 
b. 

(107) a. 
b. 

(108) a. 
b. 

(109) a. 

(110) a. 
b. 

(111) a. 
b. 

(112) a. 


Sentences (106) - (112) 

When will you get married? 

I ll get married soon. 

Are you going to study? 

Yes, I'm going to study. 

When are you going to come to my place? 

I'm going to come to your place tomorrow. 

Do you have any money? 

I don't have any money, so [I] 'll borrow 20 rupees 
from Pasang. 

Will you have Tibetan tea or sweet tea? 

I will have sweet tea. 

When are you going to give up/ giving up chang? 
From today I'm going to give up/ giving up 
chang and meat. 

Are you going to Samye the day after tomorrow? 
Yes, I'm going to Samye the day after tomorrow. 


The contracted form for the second person, personal perspective question structure (MVS + GySjayq^’) is 
(MVS + s]*r) or (MVS + ^’)- The meaning of all three structures is identical. One should note however, that 
the contracted forms (*]MV ay) are 0 nJy U5e d colloquially, whereas (MVS + oj’8jsyq*r) can be used both 
colloquially and in literary. There is no specific rule that determines the usage of 0]*r and ay, however of 
the two forms, ay is used more frequently in Lhasa dialect: 

(106) a. 

(107) a. ^ 
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In affirmative first person statements, a similar colloquial contracted form is used. The structure (MVS + 
%/ 3'/ 37 can be contracted to (MVS + %/ g - / gV eg;) in colloquial. Just as the contracted 

question form, the contracted statement form does not change the meaning of the sentence in any way: 

(106) b. e-«gai«re-c6e-*!-§g-3| I’ll get married soon. 

(107) b. q-§q-|q-§y$i Yes, I’m going to study. 

Please note that the contracted question form is only used for second person, never for first or third 
person. Likewise, the contracted affirmative form is only used for first person, never for second or third person. 


VI. Confirmation Seeking Questions (MVS + y/«lp 


(113) 

(114) 

(115) ^'^csjc;-g^-x,c;-gw3j-aji3’»)-gg-ajsi-g3jc;- 
^• 2 Tytrsr^yqj 

( 116 ) 

(117) a. 

b. “ugN-uiy c-ujc-c] 

(118) a. fsq-*-g:vaj-^q'^q-g*c-q-iyy 

b. aigsrxy jfc y * v^q • jf[c: -g * c xj 7 g | 

(119) a. C 'a5'& ?, jj y gq -|q y g q -g -So 3 , -q ] 

b. ojgsrSjy gyq;vs*r£ysly 

( 120 ) a. ‘^•si^^tfsic.'ojsi-g'lg^'sj-q^gy 

b. ojgsrsrQcg ys, , :v<wg , *g*j-srasg 

( 121 ) a. i - q’^gN'^c - gcnR]'^-|,ai-a]- 6 iqRi-^-^g-q| 

b. «ig«rXy gq-gg-£Bg-|g-qs,-ggiM^^g^ 

(122) a. gq ivSy vGg 3fg -q a -qa) -Sjy-yi 

b. ajgajvfy 


Sentences (113) - (122) 

You have come from India, right? 

You have helped him, right? 

These days your mother doesn 1 1 work, does she? 


They are eating now, aren't they? 

Tomorrow you are coming to my house, right? 
Yes, I'm coming. 

He studied in India, didn’t he? 

Yes, [he] did. He studied in India. 

[You] are going to study with us, right? 

No, [I’m] not. Now 1 don’t have time. 

These days Nyima isn’t working, is she? 

No, [she] isn’t. She [Nyima] hasn’t found a job. 
Tomorrow morning Dawa is going abroad, isn ’t he? 
Yes, [he] is. He will go at six o’clock. 

Tonight we are going to make meat momos, right? 
Yes, [we are]. 


The question marking particle g\ first introduced in Lesson 3, section IV, forms a special type of question 
called a confirmation seeking question. Confirmation seeking questions are used when the speaker 
presupposes that the disclosed information is true, but is seeking confirmation from the addressee 
Literally the question marking particle y can be translated as, ‘right?' This structure also carries the 
implication of a tag question, i.e., ’...isn't it?,’ ‘...aren’t they?,’ etc. 

The confirmation seeking questions in Lesson 3 are concerned with identification. In that lesson, the 
question particle y follows the verbs of identification, Sl3j‘ and 5y: 
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3^q-q*yq, 

Tsering is a boy, isn’t he? [right?] 

The confirmation seeking questions introduced in Lesson 7 deal with possession/ location/ 
modification as well as post position statements. In the questions of that section, the particles q - and ay 
follow the verbs, 3jy / Q^oy/ ujyq-^y: ” * 


They have a child, right? 


«r Q| '*! c. -XT-aT^ ^ | 

There are many mountains in Tibet, aren't there? 
The girl over there is beautiful, isn’t she? 

The book is on the table, isn* t it? 


(possession) 


(location) 


(modification) 


(post position) 


The confirmation seeking questions in Lessons 3 and 7 are categorized as simple constructions because only 

one verb precedes the question marking particle qj\ The confirmation seeking questions in Lesson 8 are 

formed with a double verb construction; a double positive verb or a double negative verb. The verbs 

*v/ or ujyq - qy are used. In this construction the question marking particles q'/ ay follow 

the second verb. 


^ya^y^-ify^q'^V^y *r^yq| 

One hour isn’t a lot of [long] time, is it/ isn't that right? 

The confirmation seeking questions in this section are formed with both a main verb stem and a 
verbal conjugation: 

(MVS + conjugation oySiasy/ oyXy, ayuiy/ oyqyjy/ yujyq^y, q-ujy/ q-5y + q-/ y). 

The verbal conjugation, the adverb of time, or the context of the ongoing conversation indicates the time/ 
tense of the questions in this section: 


(115) 

(116) 
(118) 
( 121 ) 


^ t; - ^y -s, q -o] • •ojo’ in -g o] -<q «t -o] aj q -aTy q -srX y ' 

These days your mother doesn’t work, does she? 


They are eating now, aren’t they? 

fqq 'g -0] ^ •aj-aq-^q-a| ^ q-q yq | 

He studied in India, didn't he? 


(simple present) 
(present continuous) 
(simple past) 


r^^'^'^-|-§ar‘q^qN^'*yqi (future) 

Tomorrow morning Dawa is going/ will go abroad, isn't/ won't he? 
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Remember, the particle is used with all verbs and conjugations except for <W]* and these 

are followed by the particle sy. Also, confirmation seeking questions are often used within the context of a 
conversation to reconfirm an assumption that is based on a previously stated fact: 


His father is Tibetan, so he s also Tibetan, right?/ isn t he? 


VII. The Future aM|*T Construction [to become] 
(Adjective/ Noun + aw|«r + 


(123) 

(124) SO] -OJ -q ^ q ^ J ' X ^ ] 


(125) 

(126) q-^^ai-3jq-ZT-|rq|-aj^] ^-qs'ifjq-^q'q- 

s’ 3 ’^ ] 

(127) q § -ar-^ sr*) *r<*r ■») »r% ■ •* <?i «r ■$ ■ 1 ^ ’ 

(128) fysrifl’q * ^ -f ^ - 5 s ‘S bN-^- 

(129) sq-^-qgq^^-q-q.-gsj-a-w-sj-s^sj-^-^^i 


Sentences (123) - (129) 

It [you] work hard/ do a lot of work, [you] will 
become rich. 

If fertilizer is put on the vegetables, they [the 
vegetables] will become big. 

The cook has put a lot of sugar in the cake, 
so now it will be sweet. 

I exercise a lot. Because of this, Til be healthy/ 
my body will become healthy. 

After two vears Pema will become a doctor. 

* 

[You] must use Tibetan everyday, then your 
Tibetan will improve/ get better. 

After getting married, if [you] give birth to/ have 
a baby [you'll] become a mother. 


In future time sentences, when the verb 5<J|*N' is used with adjectives or nouns, it is often translated as to 
become in English, (Adjective/ Noun + ®si«r + 

(123) (Adjective Construction) 

If [you] work hard/ do a lot of work, [you] will become rich. 

(129) (Noun Construction) 

After getting married, if [you] give birth to/ have a baby [you' 11] become a mother. 


(128) (Adjective Construction) 

w %' '§‘V '^V Tfi’ ’“i ' 9[ *r» 

[You] must use Tibetan everyday, then your Tibetan will improve/ get better. 


8. = [c&a~] Please note that there is a difference in pronunciation between the fu hire and past time constructions . The pronunciation 

of the fa] sound in the (cW]«r + J’Xs*) is low in tonal pitch fa~]/ whereas the pronunciation of the fa] sound in the (36 W + «rX^*) is 
similar to [W~]. 
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In sentence (128), though the English translation of is, ‘will improve/ get better ’, the 

underlying meaning is, ‘your Tibetan will become better/ it will become good.’ 

In this lesson, is introduced -as a future time verb. Please note that can also be used in 
past and present time sentences. 

VIII. The Future Construction (Adjective/ Noun + 3iV + 

Sentences (130) - (135) 

(130) ^ If [you] work hard when you are young, later on 

[you] will be happy/ everything will turnout well. 

(131) You must often send letters to your parents. 

Then they ’ll be pleased. 

(132) If [you] do business [you] will get money. 

(133) When my son travels, if he doesn’t phone me 

I get worried. 

(134) If [you] study well, you will do well on the exam. 

(135) If you hang out with bad friends, you’ll have 

" problems. 

In this section the verb ‘to come is used in future time constructions, (Adjective/ Noun + ujc. - + oj'^Y). This 
particular structure carries the meaning, something will come to/ arise in oneself or someone else. This 
construction can be used in two ways: 

1. ) To express tha t certain feelings will arise ; or come abou t in someone 

(131) '[Sc dl q 'X Y 

You must often send letters to your parents. Then they ’ll be pleased. 

In sentence (131), the phrase literally means ‘the liking will come to them.’ This is 
translated as ‘they will be pleased.’ 

2. ) To express an experience that will be had by someone because of the situa tion. 

If you hang out with bad friends / you will have problems. 

In sentence (135), s^q'coruiq'Y^' ’the experience of having problems will arise/ or come about' because of 
the situation, ^ [you] hang out with bad friends.’ The phrase ^q'qajxfcTTJ'XY 

literally means ‘problems will be had/ will come to you.' This is translated as, ‘you will have problems.’ 

9. The noun •y'P'W means, 'difficulty’ and qgq' is the verb. The combination of this noun and verb literally means, 

: to face difficulties ’.In this text has been translated as, ' to work hard Ibis expression is often used colloquially by 

Tibetans. 
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In this lesson uk* is introduced as a future time verb. Please note that can also be used as a present 

time verb, but not as a past time verb. In past time sentences the verb gzj, explained in Lesson 13, is used. 


IX. Conversation 

Context: Sherab has come to invite Sangye to a party at his house. Since he is not at home he speaks with his 
sister Dekyi and invites her as well: 


(136) 3|*r**r: 

c&tPq] <j|«j aT'q^a'^-aj- 

*TXyq<N] 

(138) 

(139) *jqsr|i*r2J^qq] 

(140) q|-^-a,qvq-3T«l|'^q«l^^| 

q^'|jep 

(141) q^S/: ^Xjo4'5'5j£s;^^'] KS^^-q^M'S'N' 

(142) 5j«i - s.q - : 

qsg-£q-qq*j-Oi 


q^-gy: q-qj^aj-qj^iGq-q] 

^qsj-S]-^qei-K-3rq^-«J^| 

ijjJSjC/^srqiSq-j 

q^fK-. ui^^q-SjSjl q^Al^-or^a,-^- 





Sentences (136) - (146) 

Good afternoon, Dekyi. 

Good afternoon. I don't know you. 

Who are you? 

I am Sherab. Don't you remember [me]. 

Oh yes, that's right. Now 1 remember [you]. 
You're my elder brother's friend, right? Didn't 
you go to America to study four years ago? 
You've become so big. 

Yes, that's right. 

Now you remember [mej. 

Please come on in and have some tea. 

Thank you. Is Sangye here? 

No, no. My brother has just gone out. 

When will [he] return [home]? 

[He] 'll come back/ return soon. 

Please have some tea. I don't think you 
drank Tibetan tea when you were in America. 
No, I didn ' t. [I] must admit that this tea is very tasty! 
Tomorrow there is a party at my house, 
[therefore] will [you] come? 

For sure I'll come. But [I] don't know if my 
brother will come or not. 

Please you must tell my friend Sangye to come! 

Of course [I] will. I will definitely tell my brother. 
If he comes we 'll all have fun, won't we? 
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(144) i^q-: Yes that’s right, we’ll really have a great time. 

Thank you. Now please excuse me. 

(145) Yqu ^ drink Qne ^ Have ^ ^ 

7^5 ^ our Tibetan custojn, 

(146) ^q-: Thanks a lot. 

After finishing a second cup of tea Sherab says: 

Now please excuse me ^ gee 
[you] tomorrow. 

Take care and [I]’U see you tomorrow. 

* Information for General Knowledge: 

_ a Doctorate Degree in the Field of Buddhist Philosophy 

In sentence (34) the title is used. «fi-q^«r. a title earned after many years of religious studies, 

mdicates that the monk holds a doctorate degree in the field of Buddhist philosophy and has mastered 
metaphysics as well as the important branches of sacred literature. 

*]3|'qJ|«r is a contraction of ^•dd'qij»r<T]^a,- : 

^'q': merit/ virtue 

onc who knows/ possesses knowledge/ one who knows how to 
accumulate merit and rid oneself of faults and defilements 

Thus it could be said that a e ^ , q2]*r is one who leads a pure life and is possessed of learning and good 

character. T o gam a «^j-qj|*r degree one does not necessarily have to be a (a title for a reincarnate 

a »')- After many years of hard work and study, it could be as many as 20-25 years, a monk may be able to 

receive the «^]-q2)*r degree. Traditionally, only after receiving this degree would a monk begin teaching 
philosophy to others. 

A Sffj cjiN- may become a great master and acquire disciples *jq-«r3f' who develop great faith in him 
These disciples may address their master as or based on the qualities he 

has accumulated over the years. 

Among geshes there are four levels: 

highest grade 
next to lowest grade 


second highest grade 
lowest grade 
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The Tibetan Custom of Offering Tea and Chang 

Tibetans are renowned for their unlimited consumption of tea. The winters in Tibet are cold and long, thus 
to sustain themselves, Tibetans drink innumerable cups of salty buttered tea . Each member of the family has 
their own designated cup; this is continuously filled and refilled throughout the day. Another drink 
regularly enjoyed by them is an alcoholic refreshment made from fermented barley, chang. As people in 
the West invite their friends over for a glass of wine, Tibetans invite their friends over for a ' cup of tea or 
a c bowf of chang. 

When someone comes to the house for a specific reason or just to chat, a cup of tea or a bowl of chang 
is offered. If one should meet a friend on the road or outside the house, they too may be invited in for the 
inevitable 'cup 1 . Once seated, a guest can not escape the host's hospitality. It is considered impolite to drink 
only one cup; at least one refill is required before being allowed to leave. Though a refill is a necessity, one 
is not obliged to drink the whole cup; one or two sips will suffice. Should one try to leave without the 
traditional refill, the host will say: c You can't drink just one cup. 

Please have one more. 1 Should one stay for an extended period of time, one's cup will be endlessly refilled 
until leaving. 


Other Related Customs 

The people of Eastern Tibet (e.g., Kham and Amdo) accept 'no' as *no and “yes as 'yes 1 . When a host 
offers a guest some food or drink, should they say 'no 1 , they will not be asked a second time. In Central 
Tibet (e.g., Lhasa and Shigatse) however, this is not the case. If a guest is offered food or drink and they say 
‘no 1 , 0W|*r»W|| [ajqiftrsja,]], the host will repeatedly insist, *!®^| *1®*^ until one is 

obliged to say 'yes 1 . In this part of Tibet it is considered impolite to accept an offer the first time. Thus even 
if one should want the food or drink, it is polite to do so only after the second or third request by saying, 

Understanding this, one should not get upset with the Tibetan host when he/ she 
insistently requests you to eat or drink something even after having said “no several times. The custom of 
a host insisting that a guest accept some food and drink is even more prevalent at the time of a party. 

Tibetans consider it extremely ill-mannered to use a utensil that has been put in tine mouth when 
cooking. If one wants to check the salt and, or other spices in a dish, the utensil used for tasting should 
never be placed back in the food unless it is washed. 

In Tibetan families, before beginning to eat a meal, grace is said. Food should first be offered to the 
Triple Gem; Buddha, Dharma (the religous doctrine), and the Sangha (the religious community and 
enlightened ones). Only after the offering, does one begin to eat. Another custom one should be aware of 
is, after finishing a meal it is considered ill-mannered to push the chair back and strech one's arms back 
over the head. Also excusing oneself immediately after a meal to use the toilet is considered impolite. 
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X. Exercises 

A. Translate the following sentences: 

(2) ^«rojq]’?r5^^qj 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

(6) Your daughter studied in India, right? 

(7) Tomorrow morning Dawa is going abroad, isn’t he? 


B. Make sentences using the following words and structures: 


(1) 

3TSWY 

(6) 

Sjajsj-ignj- 

(2) 


(7) 

«^<vc.<v 

(3) 


(8) 

aw T <, &* ; 

(4) 

*w 

(9) 

Adjective + aM]«r$’^y 

(5) 


(10) 

Adjective + 

C. 

Answer the following questions: 




( 1 ) 

(3) *|*r$ 3 j'i§ t V*‘ c ''^) Y a,tr l* , 'S , | ''*} ■‘’J'd^c.si ] 

(4) 

(5) •I'-q OJ -UJ^ -OJ -q -Ui -q ? ^ ^ I 


XI. SK'S^wer Vocabulary for Lesson Fifteen 

Nouns 


*P|Y 


child/ son/ daughter (h.) 


bed 

fried meat bread 

SJ^OT^* 

Tibetan white scarf (h.) 

blessing cord 


Buddhism 

a Saturday outing 


Westerners 

telegram 


telegram office 

culture 

r 

story 

gym 

UlXToj-Cj?^- 

lama's attendant 


Norbulinka (the summer palace of H.H. the D alai Lama in Lhasa) 
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Pronouns 



you (yourselO/ I (myself) 



Verbs 




'O 

offer/ give (h.) 

<#v 

take (a person, animal) 


insist 

^•cB-qgq' 

buy/ shop 


promised 


exchange/ change 


do business (h.) 


send (by hand) 

av 

teU 


switch on the light 

gs/qssr'j]^- 

get medical treatment (h.) 

q ^ q ]’^S E V q l 3 > q ’ 

get a [physical] check-up (h.) 


go to meet someone (h.) 


stay/ live (h.) 

Adjectives 





empty 



Conjunction 




% 

then 
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I. Past Time Statements (MVS + 
A. First Person 


!•) 

a.) 

( 1 ) 

o 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 


Persona] Perspective on Self - (MVS + 2T«^) [self knowledge] 
Nominative 




Sentences (1) - (4) 

I have studied. 

[1] have studied. 

[I] have done [my] homework. 
[I] have made food. 

[I] have not eaten. 


b.) Instrumental 



( 6 ) 

( 8 ) 


Sentences (5) - (8) 

I’ve taught Rinchen everything. 

[ Everythinghas been taught by me.] 
[I]’ve lent money to Tsewang. 

I've sent your glasses with Chimi. 

[I] haven’t said this to him. 


In this section the first person past time construction (MVS past form + ) is introduced. This construction 

is similar to the English present perfect tense. Just as subtle differences exist between the English simple past 
tense ami present perfect tense, similar differences exist between the Tibetan past structure of this section, 
(MVS + 2Ty), and the Tibetan simple past structure, (MVS past form + 5,^-), introduced in Lesson 13. 

The (MVS + ^-) construction emphasizes the ’time that the action took place and/ or 

indicates that the particular action has been completed. The (MVS + 3j^‘) construction on the other hand, is 
used for an action which has only just finished. The emphasis of this structure is noton the past action itself, 
but on the effect the action has on the present moment. 

Let’s examine the following two sentences: 

(MVS + £J'Uj5f) (MVS + ar<Y) 

£vijq-|c-g*rtru)»i vs. (1) 

1 studied . I have studied . 
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In both Tibetan and English, the statement 4 I studied/ affirms the fact that theactionof 

studying has been completed at a particular time in the past The statement c W I have 
studied, however, implies that the subject w I has studied, and the result ot that study still has an effect on 
the subject c T at this very moment An underlying meaning of this sentence could be; the understanding 
of those lessons exists in my mind. 

Please note that verbs used in the past time constructions introduced in this lesson are in their past 
form. The first time a structure is introduced in this section, the code (MVS past form) is written; thereafter 
the contracted (MVS) is used. 


* In Lesson 12 the Nominative and Instrumental Cases are introduced . In several sections of this lesson, 
a distinction between nominative and instrumental sentences has been made so the student can take a closer 
look at their distinct functions. Sentences (1-4) take a nominative subject. The nominative case places the 
emphasis on the action that is being performed by the agen t. 

(3) [I] have made food. 

In sentence (3), the emphasis is on the action, : have made , rather than on the agent of the action, c* T. 

Note the absence of the pronoun fc F in the sentence above. The verb ^'automatically signals that 
the speaker is referring to him/ herself, therefore the first person pronoun usage is optional. Though it is 
correct to use the personal pronoun in nominative sentences when answering questions, Tibetans generally 
tend to drop it. 

Sentences (S-8) take an instrumental subject. The instrumental caseplaces the emphasis on the subject, 
the agent of the action , whereas the nominative emphasis is on the performed action 

( 5 ) F ve taught Rinchen everything. 

[Everything has been taughtby me.] 


In sentence (5), the emphasis is on the instrumental subject * by me, performing the action 3 spans’ 

have taught / As in nominative sentences, the use of the first person pronoun is optional in ^'sentences. 

It should be noted that the direct object or indirect object of an instrumcntally formed sentence 
always takes a dative particle, i.e.,^^’86^ '(to) Rinchen. 

2.) General Statement - (MVS + ST^^’) 
a.) Nominative 


(9) * 

(10) ^ 'so ^ ^ oTs ^ * 

(ID 
( 12 ) 




Sentences (9) - (13) 

I must have gone to India when I was young. 
Last night none of us went to sleep because 
there was so much work to do. 

At that time 1 mustn't have gone to Nepal with 
[my] father. 

I didn't get a plane ticket. 
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(13) 

2Ty«rar^i 

b.) Instrumental 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 


Yesterday when you came to my house, I 
wasn’t there. 

Sentences (14) - (16) 

I haven* t given you any money. 

[Your] mother gave [it to you]. 

We haven't done his work. 

I'm quite sure I mustn’t have promised him. 


In Lessons 6 and 10 respectively, the verb-ending ajyerXy and the conjugation yuTyEJ^y are introduced. 
As these verb forms indicate that the statement is concerned with a general known fact so does the construction 
(MVS past form + 3jy£J‘Ay) of this section. The verb-ending carries the underlying meaning, ‘as 

everyone knows In this particular structure the main verb is always in its past form. 


(13) [5'»]c.-^-«.c;-c.a-*y-ai-6ic]«)-^-c;-q^^-ar^-ej'*j-^^| 

Yesterday when you came to my house, I wasn' t there, [as everyone knows] 

vs. 

Yesterday when you came to my house, /wasn’t there. 

In sentence (13), C'q«yujyij - s;’*y T wasn't there,' emphasizes the fact, i.e., everyone in the house knew I was 
not at home, I had gone out\my presence did not exisf\. The second sentence, ‘ I wasn’t there,’ places 

the emphasis on the subject tti T rather than on the situation that is generally known by all. 

The habitual-gnomic construction introduced in Lesson 1 is defined as the existence^') of a particular 
habitual state filler) is a /acf (*y), the (MVS past form + ajycrSy) can be explained in a similar fashion: 

|y2ry£j-(y)*y 

That particular act of going ) , 

is a fact 


Another usage of (MVS past form + is to indicate that even though one thinks something is true/ 

happened, etc., one is not absolutely sure. These kinds of sentences are often translated into English with the 
auxiliary verb must and a present perfect verb, i.e., I must have done.., I must have eaten..., I must have 
gone..., etc.: 

(9) I must have gone to India when I was young. 

In sentence (9), indicates that the speaker is not quite certain whether he went to India or not when 

he was young. Even though this uncertainty exists, due to the situation, or things he has heard, it seems as 


2. 6n«ryr=IWs«r] 
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though he must have gone. If the speaker knows for sure that an action was completed at a particular time 
in the past the conjugation is used: 

According to the adverb of time or the context of the conversation, the (MVS + construction 

can be translated with an English simple past time verb. In such cases, still carries the implication 

of the speaker not being completely sure of the situation: 

( 10 ) 

Last night none of us went to sleep because there was so much work to do. 

In sentence (10), could literally be translated as, ‘as far as I can recollect , none of us slept. 

Here again, the structure carries an element of uncertainty, implying * as far as 1 know . If the speaker 
definitely knew that no one had slept all night, the verb ST^aj* would be used: 

None of us slept. 

In sentence (12) below the use of places the emphasis on the impersonal perspective of the 

situation that occured to the speaker: 

I didn't get a plane ticket. 

Here could literally be translated as, the circumstance is, a plane 

ticket hasn't been gotten'. If one wants the emphasis on the personal perspective, * by me a plane ticket 
hasn't been gotten', the verb 3R* is used: 

I didn’t get a plane ticket. 

The adverb is often used in past time (MVS + sentences. When is 

used with (MVS + *J’S^*) it means, 4 certainly \ ' surely , 4 'for sure, 'no question about if, etc. When it is 
used with ^zrX^’it indicates that the speaker is quite sure that he has done/ not done something, however, 
there is still an element of not being fully convinced: 

(16) I’m quite sure I mustn t have promised him. 

vs. 

I mustn' t have promised him. 
vs. 

I didn' t promise him. 

In the first sentence, the use of with signals the fact that the speaker is not a hundred 

percent sure about not having made a promise; however it does suggest a stronger sense of certainty than 
uncertainty, I must not have done that In the second sentence, the sole use of implies that it is 

generally known that a promise must not have been made. In the third sentence, the use of fcTgJ&T indicates 
that the agent is certain that he did not make a promise. 




I went to India when I was young. 
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B. Second V Third Person 

1.) Personal Perspective on Others - (MVS + <5y) 

[knowledge through personal association] 


(17) 

(18) 
(19) 


3T^] 

^•q^'^q i ^i]-2j'%^-q'5«j-^a 1 q-ajcj-qj c.sj-ujijy'Zj'- 


Sentences (17) - (19) 

Yesterday when mother came into our bedroom 
I was standing, but at that time you and Dawa 
were lying on the bed. Isn't that so? 

When Tashi went to Nepal, Nyima, you and I, 
all of us, were living in India. Isn't that right? 
Some time ago when we went on a picnic together 
you made some delicious fried meat bread, didn't 
you? I remember well. They were really delicious. 


The second / third person construction (MVS past form + 27^*) is used when the speaker wants to emphasize 
a personal association to the second or third person, i.e., he is a relative, a roommate, an old friend, etc. The 
verb can also be used when the speaker wants to indicate that he has some personal association to the 
incident as well: 


(17) 

Yesterday when mother came into our bedroom, I was standing, but at that time 
you and Dawa were lying on the bed . Isn * t that so? 


Note that ujy has been used in two different contexts in the preceding sentence. In the first sentence, 2 jS’ 
marks the first person personal perspective, i.e., | 7 was standing,'; whereas 5Fy in the second 

sentence performs three functions, i.e., ‘...were lying 1 : 


1 ) 

2 -) 

3.) 


It indicates a personal association between the speaker T and the second/ third person subjects 

‘you and Dawa' 


It indicates the speaker was present at the time of the action. 

The speaker c: T assumes that the subjects ‘ you and Dawa' were aware of the fact 

that mother came into the room, but feeling they may have forgotten, the speaker wants to remind 
them. 


The emphasis of the second/ third person structure (MVS + ST^') is on the speaker s association to the 
second/ third person subject and/ or to the particular situation. Thus in sentence (17), V* 1 ’ 

y° u anc ^ ® awa were lying [on the bed]* emphasizes the speaker's personal association to the 
subjects as well as to the situation. Some added implications of this construction could be: l we were all 
together at that time/ or W I was part of that event as well. ' 

3. = [*sw*T~ w^r] 
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If this sentence is formed with the verb-ending XX*, the emphasis shifts from personal to impersonal, 
indicating the statement is an eye-witness account 

...but you and Dawa were lying on the bed at that time. 

The (MVS + XX') construction merely presents the speaker's eye-witness account of the past event No 
personal association to either the subject and/ or the event is being implied. 

According to the context, the (second/ third person: MVS + Sjy) construction can be translated into 
the English past continuous or simple past tense structures: 


(18) 

ar^i 

When Tashi went to Nepal, Nyima, you and I, all of us, 
were living in India. Isn't that right? 


(past continuous) 


(19) 

qlT«r'i|s | i;-ar*^| 

Some time ago when we went on a picnic together, you made some delicious 
fried meat bread, didn't you? I remember well. They were really delicious. 


(simple past) 


2.) General Statement - (MVS + 

Sentences (20) - (22) 

(20) Yesterday Yeshi must have helped Sonam. 

( 21 ) -oj ^ ^ 04 'cn ^ ^ 1 Father hasn 1 S iven [ an y] money to the children. 

(22) | You must have done this work l at lcast l once - 


The function of the (MVS + construction in second/ third person sentences is the same as in first 

person sentences. According to the context, (MVS past form + uT^’qX^*) i s use d to indicate a general fact; 
to suggest a slight feelingoi uncertainty; or to emphasize the circumstance rather than the subject. 

As mentioned earlier, the adverb is often used in past time (MVS + ST^qX^’) sentences. When 

a l^ 5 l q 1^ 5 l i suse d with (MVS + qX^*) it means ‘certainly, ' surely , 'forsure\ ho question about if, etc. When 
used with 3J^*qX^' however, it indicates that the speaker is quite sure that he has done/ not done something, 
however, there is still an element of uncertainty. Other adverbs which may be used in (MVS + ST^-qX^’) 
sentences are; ' most probably \ "just about/ nearly \ qX*q*15rq*: T think ', and q*r§fc3*3|* 1 according 

to me/ as far as I’m concerned 1 . By the addition of these adverbs, a change of implication occurs: 


(a.) 

They are not here/ at home. 


[I'm] quite sure that they are not here/ at home. 


In sentence (a.), it is a general known fact that^X’sT 'they' are not at home, e.g., ‘they' told everyone they 
were going. In sentence (b.),^^'^^' implies that f m not completely sure, but because, e.g., I haven't seen 
lights on in their house, they must not be there. 
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One should not confuse the (MVS + construction with the phrases of uncertainty 

and 37^*3 ’^V introduced in Lessons 4 and 7 respectively. (MVS + is used when, based on one's 

own recollection, more certainty than uncertainty exists. ^*5^* and on the other hand, are 

used when the speaker has no clue or evidence concerning the validity of a previously made statement. 
These phrases of uncertainty imply, 'I think such and such is true/ untrue..., but I have no evidence 
whatsoever to back it up . ’ 

• In review, the usage of the various past time verb-endings in second / third person sentences is as follows: 


3^-aTye]’^}: 




speaker’s personal association to the second/third person 
general known fact 

quite certain something happened, but not absolutely sure; 
emphasis on the circumstance rather than the agent 
attestative account 
a fact 

an account based on information obtained from a second-hand source 


II. Past Time Questions (MVS + 2^'W/ aT^'^'W) 
A. Second Person 

1.) Persona] Perspective - (MVS + [self knowledge] 

a.) Nominative 


(23) 


Sentences (23) - (30) 

Have you studied?/ Have you done [your] studies? 

(24) 


Have you learnt this work before? 

(25) 


Didn't you come to class yesterday? 

(26) 


What food have you made? 

(27) 


Have you made sweet tea? 

(28) 


Have [youj dosed the door? 

(29) 


Have [you) opened the window? 

(30) 

Sfqyt^-sjycjsil 

Haven't [you] switched on/ turned on the light? 

b-) 

‘ Instrumental 


(31) 

g Y ^ ^’3] «i - a ci • g « ’<5^ -ej n i 

Sentences (31) - (34) 

Have you studied?/ Have you done [your] 

(32) 


studies? [Have the studies been done by you.] 
Have you made food? 

(33) 


Haven't you told Nyima? 

(34) 


Haven' t you helped Tsering? 
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The second person construction (MVS past form + ) is used when the speaker is interested in the 

present effect of a past action, rather than the mere past timee lement of the action: 

(23) Have you studied?/ Have you done your studies? 

In question (23), the ending 3i*yW alerts the addressee to the fact that the speaker is not only interested in 
knowing whether 'you have done your studies or not, but also implies i.e., having studied does the 

understanding of the lessons exist in your mind, are you ready for the test, can you answer my questions, etc. As 
explained in section 1 A, the use of the personal pronoun R* T is optional when responding to such questions: 

[Yes, I] have studied. [No, I] haven' t studied. 

If one merely wants the past time emphasized, then the (MVS + qfijaj'WT) construction is used: 

Did you study? 

The response to this question is: 

X q T q '9 q ’ q ' 8 * , il 

or 

[Yes, I] studied. [No, IJ didn’t study. 

* Usage of the Negative Particles (*r and S)^’) in Past Time Contexts 

Two common negative past form constructions are: (*T + MVS) and (MVS + ^I^') : 

vs. 

[I] didn’t do [it]. [I] haven’t done [it]. 

The negative construction (*T + MVS) is used in the following situations: 

1. ) The agent could not do something because of the circumstances. 

2. ) The agent deliberately did not do a task, even though the consequence of not doing it is known. 
The negative construction (MVS + «1^*) is used in the following situations: 

1. ) The agent was asked to complete a task, however for some reason was not able to complete it. 

2. ) The agent has the intention of doing something, but has not completed it yet. 

3. ) The agent has never done something. 

4. ) The agent has forgotten to do something. 

The main verb of both of these past time negative constructions is always in the past form 
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(35) 

(36) 

2fyer^ymi] 

(37) ^^•^^•^q^-^oj-a]^iiiRi-^»j-g-iiii,-ajf3c;'gq’^- 


Sentences (35) - (38) 

By the way, last year weren’t you living 
with Diki? 

When you went to Tibet, did you happen to 
take pictures of [any] monasteries? 

When you went to Nepal did you also happen to/ 
get the chance to go to India? 

By the way, have you done these jobs or not? 
Tell me the truth. 


The second person question construction (MVS + ST^irV^'W) is used when the speaker wants to imply, ‘did 
you happen to...,' ‘by chance, have you...': 


(36) 

When you went to Tibet, did you happen to take pictures of [any] monasteries? 

(38) 3TY er * 1 ' 3> *il ^'S^ 4 ^' 1 ^'] 

By the way, have you done these jobs or not? Tell me the truth. 


As in first person (MVS + 2Ty<y^ - ) statements, in second person (MVS + aj^-tr^-ewr) questions, a sense 
of uncertainty concerning the addressee’s completion of a particular action can be implied: 

(a) vs. (b) 

Did you go to Tibet? 

[I] don’t think you've been to Tibet, 
have you [been]? 

Iii sentence (a), the phrase of uncertainty ^y^'ariy ’ j s used with the verb-ending aTyq-Xy -qsr to reinforce 
the speaker’s sense of doubt concerning !§y^’ v you' having been to Tibet. In sentence (b), the (MVS + *r 
ujyq^T) construction is used when the speaker wants to simply ask the addressee whether he has been to 
Tibet, with no other implication. 

B. First/ Th ini Person 

1.) Personal Perspective - (MVS + 3fyq*r) 

[personal association] 

Sentences (39) - (41) 

(39) Tsewang, do you remember? Yesterday when 

P' Khedup came to my place, was I in the kitchen or 
flq - ate’ar^ySTyW ^iy^’orq^yaTy in the prayer room? 
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(40) Is your daughter married? 

(41) Sangye, is [your] father at home? 

The first/ third person question construction (MVS + 27^’W) is useci when s P eaker presupposes that 

the addressee will be able to give a reply based on a personal association to the speaker or third person: 


(39) 

Tsewang, do you remember? Yesterday when Khedup came to my place, 
was I in the kitchen or in the prayer room? [you were with me at the time] 

In question (39) the use of (MVS + 2T^’W) indicates that the speaker expects a reply that is based on the 
addressee’s association to him. 

(MVS + W'sjsr) in first/ third person questions indicates that a personal association exists between the 
addressee and the speaker/ third person, i.e., the addressee was present at the time of the action , , the addressee 
has known the speaker or third person for a long time , etc. Based on this kind of association, the speaker expects 
the addressee to know his/ her habits, what he/ she likes, how they will respond, etc. 

If the impersonal ending is used instead of 37^’W, the English translation remains the same, but 

in Tibetan the speaker’s priority shifts. w indicates that the speaker wants a personal perspective answer 
from the addressee, i.e., you were with me, so you know what I did. on the other hand, Ls used when 

the speaker is specifically requesting an eye-witness account from the addressee, i.e., what did you see: 

...was I in the kitchen or in the prayer room? [you were there, what did you witness?] 

2.) General Statement - (MVS + 

Sentences (42) - (45) 

(42) By the way, has he done this kind of job before? 

(43) •aj-g^-37 ^ -ci*j j You [should] know, have I been to Europe? 


(42) 

(43) 

(44) 




By the way, don't you know that I have been 
teaching Tibetan language and culture to 
American students for many years? 

Have they helped Tibetans? 


(45) Have they helped Tibetans? 

The first/ third person question construction (MVS + is used when the speaker wants to 

insinuate 'by the way..' or 'by the way.. .do you happen to know this?': 

(43) Cw5Tq-aj^3j-ar^-£J-^'tJNl 

You [should] know, have I been to Europe? [Is this fact known by you?] 

By the way, don t you know that I have been teaching Tibetan language and culture to 
American students for many .years? [Do you happen to know this fact?] 
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As previously explained, the verb-endings and express the precise nature of the statement, 

implies ‘have you heard..., found out...,' etc.; while is used when asking for an attestative 

answer. a^'q'x^W on the other hand, implies either, ‘by the way, is this fact known by you’, or it is used 
when one wants the circumstance rather than the agent emphasized. 


III. Past Time Repo* tative Questions (MVS + ) and 

Statements (MVS + 

First / Third Person 


(46) a. Sl-5]«4| C -q '$1 H] q j 

b. ^ 'X, c '^c -x; ■ jj inj - q giM ' 

^•8)-3)-%q]-q§Vq<a|q| 

(47) a. 

(48) a. £ ‘x,c ■?] rg k 5, Tr* * • 4 nj -x, 

(49) a. 

(50) a. 


Sentences (46) - (50) 

Yeshi, did I receive a letter today? 

[Did my roommate tell you?] 

Yes, today you got a letter from [your] mother, 
[your friend told me] 

Did Nyima help him? [Did you inquire?] 
Nyima helped him a lot. [I was told.] 

What did Tsering offer to Rinpoche (h.)? 

He offered a scarf to him [Rinpoche], 

What did Rinpoche give Tsering? 

Rinpoche gave him [Tsering] a blessing cord. 
Why did I get angry? 

Pasang lied to you, so you got angry. 


The past time reportative verb-endings a^l*/ are precise in that they inform the addressee that the 
speaker lias acquired the stated information from a second-hand source, i.e., another person, a book, a 
newspaper, the TV, radio, etc. The exact nature of how the information was acquired may or may not be 
mentioned. Iri sentences (46) and (47) examples of the various kinds of implied information 
have been supplied in the brackets: * 


(46) a. 

3 0 ’ ’3j *1 ’S) ’3) ’% q] -qiJX **2 ^ q] 

(47) a. 


Yeshi, did I receive a letter today? 

[Did my roommate tell you?] 

Yes, today you got a letter from [your] mother, 
[your friend told me] 

Did Nyima help him? [Did you inquire?] 
Nyima helped him a lot. [I was told.] 


4. *^*r®x* = [**^5*}- i 
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in question (48) below alerts us to the fact that the speaker knows the addressee was not with 
Tsering when he met Rinpoche: 


(48) a. 


What did Tsering offer to Rinpoche? 


Since the act of Tsering offering a scarf to Rinpoche is not an eye-witness account, but has been found out 
from some outside source, i.e., Tsering told the speaker, Rinpoche's attendant told him, etc., the addressee 
answers using the reportative ending 

b. He offered a scarf to him [Rinpoche]. 

If the speaker had been with Tsering and had seen him offer a scarf to Rinpoche, the verb-ending Xjc: 
would be used instead: 

He offered a scarf to him [Rinpoche]. 

In questions, only the verb-endingQ.^ |* followed by the question particle is used, never In 

Lhasa colloquial is used more frequently than in statements. 

IV. The Verbal-endings ^ 

The verbal-endings [X^*^qy] indicate that the speaker has just acquired the disclosed 

information from some external source. 


(51) a. 

Nyima isn t sure, he checks the label and replies: 

(52) a. 


Sentences (51) - (56) 

Nyima, where is your camera from? 


This camera is from Japan, [as I just found out] 
Which part of Tibet are Sonam Tsering and 
Lobsang from? 


Once again Nyima doesn t know. He asks a friend and answers: 


(53) a. 


Both of them are from Lhasa. 
What time is it now? 


Nyima doesn t know offhand. He looks at his watch and then rephes: 


b - 

(54) a. 


It is half past six now. 

How old is Kalsang Lhamo? 


Looking at Kalsang' s birth cerificate Nyima says: 




Kalsang Lhamo is eleven years old. 
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(55) a. Is Dhondup our teacher’s son (h.)? 

Not knowing the answer ; he asks the teacher and then replies: 

b- Dhondup is not our teacher's son. 

(56) a. '^] Is tomorrow a holiday? 

Again he asks his teacher and then replies: 

b. Tomorrow is not a holiday. The day after 

tomorrow is a holiday. 

The Verbal-endings [^Y q ^YJ indicate that the speaker had no previous knowledge of 

the fact, rather he/ she has just come to know the stated information from an external source. This reported 
information may be either intentionally sought out or unexpectedly found out, e.g., from the situation, from 
the observation of an object, or from sources such as a person, a book, a letter, a newspaper, a radio program, 
etc. This structure often expresses surprise concerning the acquired information. This element of surprise 
can be further shown through the speaker’s facial expression or heard in the tone of voice. 

^Y^’are used in statements of identification. When the simple factive verb is used 

by itself, the speaker is merely stating a fact that is already known. The use of ^Y^*\Y or ^Y^T' 
however, indicates that the speaker did not have any previous information concerning tire matter, rather 
the information has just been found out from some outside source 

(a.) (*>•) 

Tsering is a teacher. vs. Tsering is a teacher. 

[I know it for a fact.) [He just told me, I didn’t know before.) 

As illustrated above, the verb Xs * by itself indicates that the statement is a well known fact, something 
the speaker already knows In sentence (a), the speaker is, e.g., a friend of Tsering s, a relative, a student’s 
parent, etc., therefore the fact of Tsering being a teacher is known. The verb-endings ^Y^YT or ^Y^^ ' 
on the other hand, indicate that the information has been acquired from an outside source m sentence (b), 
^Y^T au l° ma tically informs the addressee that the speaker has just found out that Tsering is a teacher. 
The speaker’s external source of information may or may not be revealed through the context of the 
conversation. It is not necessary to explicitly state the source. 

The verb-ending *Y^T is used ^ Uterar y texts as well as colloquially. Of the two verb-endings, 
however is used more frequently in colloquial Lhasa dialect. 

Please note that negative statements and questions, whether literary or colloquial, are always formed 
with i - e -' ^Y^’^T and never with 
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(57) 

(58) 

(59) 

(60) 
(61) 

(62) 

(63) 

(64) 


B. 

(65) 

( 66 ) 

(67) 

( 68 ) 

(69) 

(70) 

(71) 

(72) 


Clause of Purpose (MVS + +• Motion Verb + Conjugation) 

[an act was done for the purpose of ...] 

The clause of purpose, a double verb construction, is used to express that one action was performed 
for the purpose of another. The first verb stem is tenseless; while the second verb, a motion verb, 
e g / ‘went’, Q 0 ^'‘take’, ‘send’, with a conjugation, is the time indicator. 


Past Time Construction 

j5V5] *.■»■§ aj 1 

jSc - -g qy ■<!} sj ^ 3j t; -qj a. •£* JJ] «J' ■ j 

^ -sj -c,a-d -sj 3, -nj •* c * -g c Tr 


Sentences (57) - (64) 

Yesterday morning I went to the gym 
to exercise. 

[I] didn't go to do his work. 

He went to [do] work, (h.) 

The cook went to make food, [so I was told] 
[Before], on many occasions, my parents went to 
India for business, [as I found out] 

Lekshay took Tsenam to Nyalam for work. 

[I heard this.] 

Tsenam 's parents have sent him with Lekshay 
to Nyalam for work. 

Yangkyi (h.), please wait for a while! I have sent 
[my] daughter to buy milk. [Please] have some 
tea and then go. 


Present Time Construction 


Sentences (65) - (74) 


Everyday I go to school to study. 

On Sundays J go to the market for shopping, 
days 1 don't 8 ° t0 ^ movies - 1 don't 


^KT^xrsr^] 

<*\ '3j ^’^^4 ’ j|t ^ *2T^ XJ ] 


have time. 

These days he doesn't go dancing/ to dance. 
Wangmo doesn't go to the office to work. 

Every year she goes to America for a physical/ 
medical checkup. 

Westerners come from far away [places] to 
study Buddhism in India and Nepal. 

In summer you go to the Norbulinka 
for picnics. 
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(73) 

C. Future Time Construction 

(75) 

(76) 

(77) yqvw^§^*v^-q|)-5)a 1 | 
(79) 


Sicho goes to Europe for medical treatment. 

On Saturdays Lhakpa goes to Po Park 
for outings. 

Sentences (75) - (7S) 

Today [I] won't go to exercise. 

It's raining outside. 

Tomorrow I will go to exercise. 

Nov/ I'm going to go to work. 

Perhaps Chopel will go to the telegraph office 
to send a telegram. 

And then he’ll go to attend a meeting. 


The clause of purpose (MVS + + motion verb + conjugation/ verb-ending) is a double verb construction 

colloquially used when one wants to express that one action was performed for the purpose of another 
action. Literally this structure expresses, ‘I did an action for the purpose of...’: 


(60) 

The cook went to make food. [Lit: The reason the cook went is for the purpose of making food.] 


The first verb of this construction is always in the present/ future form, i.e., 3’ ‘eat 1 , qgc; ‘drink 1 , 
^3' c make, ‘do 1 , etc. According to linguists this part of the sentence is categorized as an event of 
speech Such clauses are tenseless, i.e., l to make food/ The second verb, which follows the 

particle Q] V, must be a motion verb such as; <l$y ‘go 1 , ‘went’, ‘come/ came’, ‘send/ sent 1 , 
l take/ took’^g^ujc;* 1 bring 1 , ‘brought/ took*, etc. this is followed by a verbal conjugation. 

The final conjugation, the temporal adverb and / or the context of the conversation determine the time of the 
sentence: 


Chart 1 



Clause of Purpose 

Conjugation 

Time 

English Tense 

(a) High'S!*,- 


* 1 ■ i 

past 

simple past 

On Sunday I went to the market for shopping/ to shop. 

(b) 



present 

— 

simple present 

On Sundays I go to the market for shopping/ to shop. 

(c) 


q3j-q|!'S)3j’ 

future 

future ‘will 1 

On Sunday I will go to the market for shopping/ to shop. 
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The verbal clause, in this case^'S'gg'g*.' ‘for shopping/ to shop’, in English is usually translated 
with an infinitive verb. Just as the Tibetan clause is tenseless, the English infinitive also carries no time. The 
second verb with a conjugation, i.e., ej3j - q-5ia' ‘went’, ‘go’, qg-qg-Sja,- ‘will go’, is the time 

indicator. 

Please note the reversal of the verbs in English, the tense indicating verb is first and the infinitive second: 

(65) Everyday I go to school to study. 

In colloquial speech the is silent and one says [g~j and not gq\ In literary the particles of purpose 
q*.' or qq - are generally used instead of gq\ 


VI. Clause of Pretense (MVS + g*T + Conjugation) 

[pretend to.../ pretended to...] 

The clause of pretense is used to indicate that someone pretends/ pretended to do something. The first verb of 
this double verb construction Is tenseless while the second verb, either 5 ^' or g«j', is the time indicator. 


(80) 

(81) 


(82) 

(83) 


(84) 

(85) 


q'fSq’ffj’fq-ajg-a-qll-jiajl S^qq-ffc-g-j^-ar 

jfq-g^-q^wj-q^g*I-S0q-'5 ; q| ! q-^q-| g*r£q-q«r 
aq-qfjq-gq-g«j-q-5)a^ t^sj-gaj«r§«rs,-q-*e;- 

c/3,-q|)-*m^g S^qq-q-^q-qq-ag^v^g 
^g-^q-tfq-q-g-gq-lg-^-ul;^ 
qg-2|^^;aq-Q^^ay-2j-a;-q^g uj^^ac-a;- 
q^q-g-j8q-%g-q-g-q|j-^g| gsrtfq-q^q-gq' 


Sentences (80) - (85) 

I won't eat his food, but in front of him, f 11 
pretend to eat [it]./ I'll force [myself] to eat [it]. 
He insisted so much, so I pretended to drink 
the chang. Actually I never drink [chang]. 

I'm not sick, but I'm tired today. Because of that, 
I ' 11 pretend to be sick. 

This chang of Tashi's is not tasty, but if [I] don't 
drink it he’ll get angry. That's why [I'm] pretending 
to drink [it]./ [I'm] forcing [myself] to drink [it]. 
Actually I smoke, but in front of my father 
I pretend not to [smoke]. 

These days I'm sick, but I pretend not to 
be sick in front of my mother, because 
she will worry. 


This particular ^ A’ structure has two functions: 


1.) is used to indica te someone pretended/ pretends/ is pretending to do something. The ii teral 

meaning is, T acted like/ 1 pretended I did...': 
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( 85 ) 

These days I’m sick, but in front of my mother I pretend not to be sick 
because she will worry. 


2.) "J]V can also be used when one does not/ did not really want to do something, however, in order to 

please that person the action is done reluctantly. 


( 80 ) 

1 won't eat his food, but in front of him, I’D pretend to eat [it]/ or I’ll force [myself] to eat [it]. 
There is another situation in which the use of this structure is appropriate: 

I pretended to smoke in the movie [I performed in]. 


In this sentence s]*,’ indicates that in normal circumstances c ‘I’ does not smoke. In this particular case, 
however, because of the role in the movie, c ‘I’ was required to do so. Even though the agent actually 
performed the action of smoking, i.e., c ‘I’ held the cigarette in his/ her hand, put it up to his/ her mouth 
and also inhaled it, the implication of is, i was only pretendinghecause this is not my normal habit.’ 

The clause of pretense, just as the clause of purpose, is a double verb construction, (MVS + 0 ]*.- + i^y cj&j- 
+ conjugation) . The first verb is always in the present/ future form. As with the previous construction, this 
part of the sentence is tenseless and is categorized linguistically as an event of speech. 

In the clause of purpose, the second verb is always a motion verb plus a conjugation. In the clause of 
pretense however, only the verbs or §«r plus a conjugation are used, i.e., g^-q^-/ q'5,^7 Xjc.'/ qo^ - 
‘pretended’, ^^7 ‘pretend 7 ‘pretending’, §=^%/ V ‘will pretend’. Again, 

the final conjugation, the adverb of time and / or the context of the conversation determine the specific time 
of the sentence. 


VII. A Short Story: 

The Greedy Dog 

Vocabulary: 

<V^SWN53j- great desire/ greedy ^aj’ar^aj'ST once upon a time /long, long ago 

himself (nh.) in the mouth 
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piece of meat 


bridge 


shadow/ reflection 

JW«T«r 

thought 


get/ find 


if 


because of that 


jumped 


not only that 


fall/ drop 


completely empty 


in the end 


immediately/ right away 




VIII. Conversations 

A. Context: The teacher wants to know if Norbu and his friend Nyima have completed their studies: 


( 86 ) 

(87) Qy 3, C -gq ’ |q -g «] 'U^ -q M j 

(89) 

Norbu asks Nyima 

(90) 

w- *1 

V* 1 ': S^l 

(92) 3[vq - : aS^aj’Ic-ar^-El^j 

(93) 

%'8i': 2j«r^’3T^| 


Sentences (86) - (%) 

Norbu. 

Yes. sir. 

Have you studied/ done [your] studies? 

[Yes], I have. 

And has your friend Nyima studied/done [his] 
studies? 

I don’t know. 

Ask Nyima. 

Nyima. 

Yes. (nh) 

Have you studied/ done [your] studies? 

[Yes], I have. 

Have you learned everything? 

[Yes, I] have learned [it all]. 

Do you understand all of it? 

[I] do. [I know it all.] 


After asking Nyima these questions , Norbu answers his teacher: 


(94) 3jVq-; ^•*j'aq’|q , 3«]-q^a| 

aJq'srgc-q^q] 

(95) aSt'»r|q^’E»q 


Sir, Nyima has done [his] studies. 

He has studied everything. 

And what about you? Have [you] studied everything? 
I’m sorry sir. [I] haven't done it all. 
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(96) 

^Vq- : u| -g q • j,’s q ^ 9jq '£ '^s •£ -irs,*! • 


Why [haven't you done it all]? 

Because the electricity went off at five o'clock 
last night, therefore I haven't done it all. 


B. Context: Thupten wants to know what Yeshi did this morning so he is asking Wangyal. He then asks 
if Wangyal knows what he did as well: 


(97) 

(98) §q-q^3p ^ ‘qq -^q ^ -q -Ur^S] -qj -£q ■aj-ajc qrjq ^ 

(99) i^q^’: |^qq^-*|qv*5-3:vy3j-|q-] 

(100) §q-q^ap ^-qq^q^-gq-ajArq^ 

(101) ^q-q^ap 5,^-qq| 

^qq- S aj- : ^ 

(102) ^q-q^ap wu^^-qj’Vgwqq) 

^^•gq^q-^q-|q-^-Uiq^3i-q^q| 

(103) ^q-q^-: ^^•aj^arysja^q] 

^ q q qj \ jf- q q ‘$| q -q ^ ^ 3J -y g ^ ^ 

(104) gcrq^ap 'r« - q'^-qq-^qsj-q-q|q-qgq-q^q-qi^j 
^qq-^aj-: @^-qq-q^q-^-*l-q^ ajsj-^Siq- 

^^•^•SlS^-q^q 

(105) %q-q^-: ^-3q^-q^ 

^qq-^q-:g^-qq-q-qqq-qq-^a)'qq^q-aj-c3;-^- 

^5«rqi*jq^w 

(106) sq-q^ap 

uj^’erw^] q'-qyqj 

(107) ^q-q^ap q-ijai«j-qi?)*iv^- 

^«fq®q^«J»il 


Sentences (97) - (107) 

Wangyal. 

Yes. 

What time did Yeshi get up this morning? 
[He] got up at six o'clock. 

How do you know? 

A little while ago Tsering told me. 

Who’s Tsering? 

Tsering is Yeshi's [maternal] uncle. 

Is [he]? 

Oh yes, [he is]. 

And then what did he do? 

After that Yeshi bathed, had breakfast, 
and then went to school to study. 

Who did Yeshi go with? 

[He] went with one of his friends. 

All right then, this morning did I wash my face? 
You didn't wash your face. You had 
breakfast right away. 

Who told [you]? 

Your friend told me [like] this on 
the phone. 

And then what did I do? 

And then you went back to sleep [again]. 
That s not a good habit, is it? 

That's true. I'm going to change this habit. 
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C. Context: Lawa has gone to meet Rinpoche. He is talking with the Rinpoche's attendant (q]^^3fajq]*r): 


(108) 

(109) oi^* : q|’W^q]«rsrX^| 

^ XToj ^ *oj -g ^ -q -X ^ ] 

(110) arar: q]-^l 

(111) <W': q]-^-a]^R-q]^| 


(112) OJ^: 

(113) oj^f: 

(114) <v'w: ^ £j i^*® ,q i 5 i^'i g^'^’a’^%^'^'^' 


Sentences (108) - (114) 

Sulpiin-lak, is Rinpoche here? 

[No,] Rinpoche is not here. 

Where has [he] gone? 

[He] has gone to Europe. 

When [did he go]? 

[He went] three days ago. 

For what purpose [did he go]?/ 

What did [he go] for? 

[He] went to give teachings on Buddhism. 
And where is [he] staying in Europe? 

[He] is staying in France. 

When will [he] return? 

[He] will return after one month. 

Thank you. If that's so. I'll come [again] 
after a month. Take care. / Good-bye. 


* Contracted Form of Statements and Questions 


In colloquial Tibetan the use of contracted statements and questions is an accepted and common form of 
communication. Some examples of the contracted colloquial form are found in Conversation C: 

(110) oj*sr: q|^] When [did he go]? 

[He went] three days ago. 

(111) oj-sf : G]*Vq]3|C/q]*] For what purpose [did he go]?/ 

What did [he go] for? 

q]^$qrq|ap^^q|qw^| [He] went to give teachings on Buddhism, 

or q]^F*rq|ai*’q|*| 

Contracted constructions are always used within the context of an ongoing conversation. Even though 
the speaker may leave out the noun, pronoun, second verb or the verb-ending of a sentence, the addressee 
understands who or what is being talked about by the context of the conversation. Such contracted 
constructions are also heard in colloquial English. 
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Lesson 

IX. Exercises 

A. Fill in the blanks: 


(1) 


_ sjqy q-X^V qojq] 

(Reportative) 

(2) 

qsr^'S^'aretfq-syqsw 

M’/ ^1 

(First Person Subject) 

(3) 



(First Person Subject) 

(4) 


^ v 

q^J]*/ Sj5,-q^q| 

(Reportative) 

(5) 

Y^W*r*W|«r*; 

■Sq^<Jl-p3q , ‘Jj , qqej^«4-|^-^q- 



^aj-q^Y 

q^V ^ 

(Recalling) 

B. 

Translate the following sentences: 



(1) 

I stayed a year in Lhasa. 

[as I was told by my mother] 

(2) 

This camera is from Japan. 

[it’s written on the camera] 

(3) 

Dorjee worked with my father for a couple of years, [as 1 learnt from my father] 

(4) 

Did you get drunk at the party last night? [did others tell you] 

(5) 

Has he worked before? 

[did you ask anyone] 

c. 

Answer the following questions: 




( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

D. Answer the following questions from the story: 

(l) g ^ -a ay -qq -g q -oj -q t -aj -«j| •* -sjgc -q j 

(3) 

(4) aja -3| q -aj-^ ^ -siagq^j-q •5,«^q/sr3‘J]«rq^| 

(5) 
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Answers to the Exercises 


Lesson 1 


A. 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

B. 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

c. 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

D. 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

E. 


Correction of the Tibetan sentences. 

^ -oi -RI ^ -q ^ -aTc; | 

Fill in the blanks: 

C-qoj-ujoj-aj-q^^ -3^1 
^ -X,q -qj -q s, -q fl q|Sj -2^ | 

jfc ^ i 

Tibetan Translations: 

M'q'-qoj'ujaj-aj-q«Y^-ar S -q-5,^| 
q^Vq^y^i ^gqsj-q^-Zj-ai^-qiMi 

Cg-qiq'-q'q^Y^-^Cj, qaj-Ujoj-aj-q^^-^-a^l 
W^'Sl^-ai-^-qq-qi-qq-q^qisj-^-ar^l 

Matched sentences: 

^‘Vq^5 | '^-^-qiq-aj-q^q|i<4-2-a^-q-X^l 


My name is Dolkar. 
What is his name? 

I am from Tibet. 

In Tibet I live in Lhasa. 
Where is he from? 


Where does your friend live? 
My name is Yeshi. 

I stay in Nepal. 

Where do you live? 

He lives in Shigatse. 


H.H. the Dalai Lama lives in India. 
I study Tibetan. 

What work do you do? (h.) 


Introduction conversation should be corrected by your teacher. 





Colloquial Tibetan 

Lesson 2 

A. Possessive forms: 

What is your father’s name? 

Where is his friend from [country]? 

My name is Dolkar. 

What is the number of her room? 

Count from five to ten. 

C. Answer the following questions in Tibetan and have them corrected by your teacher: 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(7) 

( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 

D. The Tibetan and English numerals: 

(1) ’t (2) f (3) o (4) <n 

(8) 4 (9) 8 (10) 5 (11) 10 

Lesson 3 

A. Correction of the Tibetan sentences: 

( 1 ) 

(2) ^q'q^-y*<Jl«l*-sr^! 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) What is q^erq'Sj'^sr in English? 


(5) 

02 ) 


( 6 ) 1 
(13) 11 


(7) 1 


Whose newspaper is this? 

These books are new. 

Are all of the students American? 

I am not a student. I am a teacher. 


^'3T*r 






B. Fill in the blanks: 


( 1 ) 

(2) j5q^-^« J -ZJ^'ajq-q-q]-a 1 * J ^^i 

(4) lj^-p]q-sla]-wiq-gq*j^-^^S] 

( 5 ) 
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B. Fill in the blanks: 


Answers to the Exercises 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

D. 

( 1 ) 

(3) 

(5) 



^c: 3 ^ si -Zr^ ^ -3j -ii] c; -q 5 q • 


Are you a teacher or a student? 

I study Tibetan from a book. 

Whose new chairs are those? 

Who is Tsering and Nyima's mother? 
^ 1 How do you say / He is well? ‘ 

Is Chimi a boy or not? 


English to Tibetan and Tibetan to English translations: 

You are my doctor, right? 

All of these newspapers and magazines are theirs. 

What does k I forgot' mean? 


The corresponding negative forms: 

«r*Y* w l (2) 

ffc-S-srsr^-q| (4) 

uj^zr^-ZT'-jj-Zjq-qsj] (5) 


The polite imperative forms: 



say [it] 
open [it] 
sit down 


come 
read [it] 
stand up 


*)5,-q«41 


qq*r 


go 

answer 



sit /stay 
ask 


Lesson 4 


A. 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


Fill in the blanks: 

a, sp c -$i -afs 

pq q ^IJ] -OJ 0] q -ZT-q ^ 
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B. 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

c. 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

D. 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


Correction of the Tibetan sentences: 





iq-q-3fc-^-^-u)5 | -|}-^| 


This small white book is his. 

1 like new clothes. 

Those three old houses are hers. 

Both apples and oranges are fruit. 

I think he is our teacher. 

♦ 


Answer the following questions in Tibetan and have them corrected by your teacher: 

What color is your father's car? 

What color are your clothes? 

What food does your mother like? 

Do you like your school? 

Does he like his new house? 


Answers using statements of uncertainty: 


E. Answer the following questions and have them corrected by your teacher: 

( 1 ) 

(3) ^•^q’aj]Tq*wq'gqsr^c^ - Si3|| 


F. Some examples of phrases made according to the given instructions: 

(1) noun + adjective + demonstrative + plural + numeral: 

^q-^s.-q-q^-Sf-^sr 


(2) norm + demonstrative + numeral: 
noun + numeral + demonstrative 

^vuTarq^V 
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Lesson 5 

A. Fill in the blanks: 

(1) 

( 2 ) ca-ijc£^qcSjai' 

(3) @s ^ ^ 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

B. Translations: 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) uj*-q« 

(3) ^c/^VafiTjAr^^i 

(4) 

(5) w ^| 


Answers to the Exercises 


(impersonal perspective) 
(personal perspective) 
(personal perspective) 
(personal association) 
(impersonal perspective) 


(personal perspective) 
(personal association) 
(impersonal perspective) 


C . Answer the following questions in Tibetan and have them corrected by your teacher: 

(1) ^c-Jj-aSA r«n-is-^] 

(2) a'«a , QS*^ , * , VQyx , *si 

* 

(3) c’aa^-ftjA-g^-^cv’X^^^-ar^i 

(4) 

(5) V^c-oiaa’tn-x'x^j 


Lesson 6 




A. 

0 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

B. 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


The Completed sentences: 


v«*^ a rv £j '* r *v/ 


g^^c- 4 |X!X-awq^a| 




Answer the following questions in Tibetan and have them corrected by your teacher: 

-3; c *aj c -g e; • * c •j’ ^ -q a a* a; ^ *3Js; | 

3 ”^ m 'X J *5* * A"37^ ^ 'X e; • 
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(4) 

(5) 

c. 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 


^ C.-OJ -ajj^ -uj^ -tl«i 1 

Translations: 


I think there are Tibetan restaurants around here. 
There are two shops near the post office. 

A little while ago you were in the kitchen, 
jg-p q C ’OJ *1 - q '«j C 

f'S’-S] C 'Si -qp 'p C -uj oj -q *, -aj-a^ U^] 


Lesson 7 

A. Fill in the blanks: 

(1) p3-nj^'q^^ii-Zr^<J| 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) cgarq%p-c^aryq*Ji 

(6) wp , <^ , p‘ir2rSj , <^«l] 

(7) 

(8) ^fjc*«^«J| p S -*Jfr 'C * 

(9) •p-a)5j-^sj-Z?ar^-q-i.^-q*|] 

(10) 

B. Translations: 

(1) c-qaj-ajnj-aj-aj^l w^-cvaiarpujp-Z^-aTpi q^-^Ri-Zrq^-^si-gi'^^-aj-q^^^-Sr^-q-Xs] 

[1 know this because I visited him recently] 

(2) «^q-^q-o^e;-ai»j-qj-q-^'^q- , 3]-» 1 q-aj-q^ w^-cft-aiayqat'jj^-q^qj 

(3) ^c-«JC-CA^*r3f«y3l*^ 

(4) qav-q^-^-jjq'Zr-qqa] 

(5) [general statement] 

(6) pc 3| -qij^ c -g •'Zms p [I saw her] 

(7) [You’ve known me since 1 was a child] 


The food is delicious. [I have tasted it] 

This tea is sweet. [1 have made it] 

Are these clothes warm? [have you wom them] 

Are those vegetables spicy [hot]? [the ones you cooked] 
Is Lhasa a pleasant place? [in general] 

This work isn’t hard, [attestative] 

You used to have a good [pair of] binaculars. [as I recall] 
I’m sorry! I don’t have your key. 

Is Indian food tasty? [in general] 

She doesn’t have time tomorrow, [in general] 
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Answers to the Exercises 

(8) Look at this photograph. I am [standing] behind your mother and 1 have a key in my hand. 

(9) You were very clever when you were small, right? [1 remember it well... | 

(10) The tea is hot. [1 have made it for you] Please have it. 


Lesson 8 

A. Answer the following questions in Tibetan and have them corrected by your teacher: 

(i) fy* 1 ’"j&p ■» cars' -gq si&s **"2Jq ' 

(5) 

B. Translations: 

(1) How much is this hat? 

(2) How many students arc in this class? 

(3) It is five past five now. 

(4) How many hours does it take from Lhasa to Shigatse? 

(5) Tashi is second [position] in the class. 

C. Use each of the following past form verbs in sentences and have them corrected by 
your teacher. 

(1) (2) far (3) 5J** 

(4) qY»r (5) aw (4) «a*«4* 


Lesson 9 

A. Translations: 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 


^ -ic -c ^q’aV^TC'-uTs » 


c '£*- -s C 0 J-«C -qHST q -q «T3 -q c /uj<r x-q?-q|i *3^] 
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A 


Colloquial Tibetan 

B. Fill in the blanks: 



( 3 ) 

(5) KJi 'OW] -ql&yi -^0,^ ^ 5 ^ 

C. Answer the following questions in Tibetan and have them corrected by your teacher: 

(1) j§y^qy^-X’ 0 i^’ar«fl 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 




Lesson 10 


A. Answer the following questions and have them corrected by your teachers: 

(2) w •*roj*!j«i n -q ■ £ ^qi^ q*i -j) -^s ‘’l 1 

(3) ^c;^q'X|-g-q|-ar^-q^| nyX/uia,^^ 

(4) 

(5) «^jq •!}•§ -q^oj ■% -uTs 'q 1 

B. Translations: 


(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

C. 

( 1 ) 

(5) 


•^ii' , q'q'g 3 \'q^'gq'‘q'q 5 'q|i'^s ^ 
q^pq'SS'q’q'q^'qj'ij^] q] , VX^q^ , qq-^q^ , «q ; 5 ; «^] 
^S-qq^-^-s^-qqpq ; 3’'fqq-qq'c]-5,-3N - a ( s] ; qq9q-3-Sr^| 


Honorific verb form: 


cBCVN'S^' 

^^•g'q^q' 0 ’ 3 ,q- 


( 2 ) qq'i * 1 

( 6 ) qi^qsr 


(3) flai-qs.-q^q-tn^c- 
(7) ^q-M-g-f^- 


(4) 3w«r 
( 8 ) 5 ji^- 
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Answers to the Exercises 

Lesson 11 

A. Below are the completed sentences with the appropriate endings: ( ^'/ ) 


(1) 


(general) 

(2) 


(attestative) 

(3) 


(factive) 

(4) 

^•q^q-«|-S , g-Sj«jT5k^qiq ; ZJ : q^jj] 

(attestative) 

(5) 

^3j-q^q-«4-a-g-«l«j ; 2r*.^q]q ; ZrX^| 

(factive) 

(6) 


(general) 


B. Correct form of the sentences using ( *|^ 5 ’/ ) : 

(1) q^^^qx^qp^ 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) p’awp^’qjR’qg'iKqi 

(5) ^•^•q|E;'q5^^-qf-^*ar^-«g^^| 

C. The English translations: 

(1) How pretty is this dress? Is it pretty? 

(2) How pleasant is New York? I think it’s really pleasent. 

(3) One or two houses are small. All the others are big. 

(4) Most of these books are Sherab’s. But some of them are not [his]. 

(5) Of these apples, all are good except for one. 


Lesson 12 




A. 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

B. 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


Fill in the blanks: 

-qjfo ^ n •q'a -q^j -q g q -q • i 
^•?|«i'‘q«i'|^ , q-cf*>-qaq'g-qgq-q-^^| 

Translations: 


jfTq • *Tq • q q [q q-q-S| q'*l -qlj -q|) -q c, qi 


Tashi went to India. 

I help them. 

Dekyi repaired/ fixed my bicycle. 
He advised the employees. 

Who taught you Tibetan? 
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(3) ^ ■&'!• q -q * vac' *1 J -q]«j ^ ‘a^ T ,\3, ^ ^Ts ‘ST*^ | 

(4) qgfysjvq^-qlJ/qy] 

(5) 

( 6 ) ^•^* 5 ^^qc'a r «;ca.'- 3 |aj^-<C| 

(7) a?'* - ^ai^-iaj^fly^aj-ps '^S ^ 

( 8 ) pc -m «j ‘oi h| ■ -q -a] uj aj -«i«rp ■ ns «» ■ ' 2 -cfr -aTc vk c ^ 

(9) C4j -cq •q;six > ^q , c]*jc-q ‘6^ • ^ 'C'Si * } 

(10) i 


Lesson 13 




A. Answer the following questions in Tibetan and have them corrected by your teacher 

(1 ) v^vaisygc «rs» ^ *k£> •a.-Sj* ] 

( 2 ) ^ c pa’sj q sr { -gq ^ ’a^^q^c *rci 

(3) fc^c^pc vg -5! asj-c* c *Tc *\ 

(4) ^^c-aj-M^q'gc-cai] 

(5) j^ ■*«: -qft ^ “V* ■* -qj c -q^^vgc;^ 

/f. Translations: 


(1) q^^'3ai , (?q J 5]*q^ , 2 : f-9l». , ^-q%C)^J*q-Xs) (factive) 

( 2 ) «-«qcaq*5)»j^-^cni-j3]-f*-q^-^c:^ 3^c-^^q-|cvqq«r3jc*] (attesiative) 

(3) [q-fljq^^C'-aj^corfaq-^ftj^Qar^^N'q^C] (reportativc) 

(4) pc^agpc^ '3fo]ftj*q c*=; <r -jgpc^ * ’^1 (attestative) 

(5) §ai , q-^« ( ^^c-q-«c%xij2!«j-3’« | c , ^q] (reportativc) 

C. Fill in the blanks: 


0 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


g^c/^cv^q^acgo 

pc -a] ftj ' -c * • jf«i|#rg m ’iTc'] 

pc- 3 ]aj , ^ , ^c;.TjTc’R 3 *qj.-?rq , t 

^cp «r^*3‘^ ** *-Q3) vrag * tr&r -^-q^ 

c«r^-g-p^’ar5]84^-ag^-?i*'q-S)«|i 


(personal perspective) 
(impersonal perspective) 
(attestative) 

(reportative) 

(personal perspective) 
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Lesson 14 

A. Translations: 


Answers to the Exercises 


(1) Tayang doesn t eat chilies. So she doesn't use chilies in [her] food. 

(2) I remember very well. When you were little [young], you used to often get sick. 

(3) If she gives you a job, will you do it? 

(4) After studying Tibetan, if you use it, your Tibetan will improve. 

(5) If you often send letters to your parents, they will be happy. 

B. Make sentences using the following words and structures. Have them checked by 
your teacher: 

(1) (2) qapj-q^'ly (3) fq-q^-q^- (4) 

(5) aq-srqjq- (6) Sjawpgqr (7) y|«w*r (8) 

(9) Adjective + < 10 ) Adjective + 


C. Answer the following questions in Tibetan and have them corrected by your teacher: 

(4) ^C-^m^-g^'qq-5]C-Q5-3i,-^q-qi,-Siq^-^-uj3 1 l 

(5) ^q-q^-^-qaj-cyaj-aj'i-q-^'^-q^^-^-X^] 


Lesson 15 

A. Fill in the blanks: 

(2) q<N-q^-a^>q-e6q-3,'qaq'ar^| 

(3) ^'■^•p'‘q^-qT«j-»j^| 

(4) q^^^Wg-srs,*r*yq^<Jl 

(5) q«J-ujU| ; Hr-5a | -^-q^q] y^waj’-q^-q-Sj^arjiiq-ar 


(reportative) 

(first Person Subject) 
(first Person Subject) 
(reportative) 

(recalling) 
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B. Translations: 

(l) 

(5) ^•sj-^-<u«4-'T]-3?jn^a]-5i'!Ji 


[as 1 was told by my mother] 
[it’s written on the camera] 
[as I learnt from my father] 
[did others tell you] 

[did you ask anyone] 


C. Answer the following questions in Tibetan and have them corrected by your teacher: 


(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

D. 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


gY^c-qoj-uj i aj-aj'^-X-a]5 1 c-£J|i,-6iq^^'Si3 1 j 




Answers to the questions from the short story: 


@-\g«-qd-^q-aj-q^ ; q«j^q-g]-ii]gq]st-q|3 1 , ^q'S 1 q , nj-5jgq-q-5,^l 

g-^-g*j-q^-5jq-5 1 i5f^ , 9 | q-‘q-s:iqffj-q-^] 

^q-ajC-ai-^^-gijj^-q-^i 

d^^«'N-g'M-5 1 ^^-a 1 q-q^a,-x,q'aj^^q-qaj-aj’q ; 3]^^l 
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